




























NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 





MODERN ROME, 


M. Epmonp Asovt, since the publication of the “ Question Romaine,” 
and the artful scheming by which that volume was forced into notoriety, 
has become an authority on matters Roman. Hence it is not surprising 
to find him bringing out a supplementary volume under the title of 
‘Rome Contemporaine,” the materials of which have been idle in his 
drawer for two years, but which he declares are as truthful now as when 
first written—though that is but a negative recommendation. There 
are special reasons, however, why M. About’s books should be eagerly 
read: in the first place he possesses an amount of wit rarely found in 
the present day among his money-craving countrymen ; ak secondly, 
which is even a greater merit, he never bores you with statistics. He 
skims from point to point like a bee, sucking the honey, though letting 

ou know the while he bears a sting, and his moral is never obtruded on 
you. Collecting a large body of facts, as regarded from a Gallican 

int of view and the last phases of the imperial temper, he forms them 
into an agreeable volume, which floats buoyantly on the surface, and 
causes no unpleasant amount of reflection. We may say of his books 
what used to be said of Irish whisky, before distilleries came into fashion, 
that it is impossible to get a headache, even from an overdose. The onl 

uzzle to our mind is why these materials have been held back till now. 
M. About tells us this is a literary study of the Papal States, as the 
companion volume was a political one, but to our mind there is very 
slight difference between them. We can only assume, then, that our 
author has been advised that the moment has arrived for publication, 
and we feel grateful that he has not kept us waiting longer. 

At the outset M. About is careful to warn us that Rome cannot be 
studied in a day, supporting his assertion, as usual, by an anecdote. When 
Gregory XVI., who was a spirituel vieillard, accorded an audience to a 
foreigner, his first question was, “ How long have you been here ?” 
If the visitor replied ‘“‘ Three weeks,” the Pope smiled meaningly, and 
said ‘‘Good-by.” If, however, the answer was, “ Three or four 
months,” the Holy Father would say, ‘ Au revoir.” Rome is, indeed, 
an exceptional city, bearing a likeness to no other. You must not judge 
Italy, or even the Roman States, by it: for it is a magnificent sample, 
but the piece is made of another stuff. Our author, therefore, set 
to work studying the different strata of society, and the following is the 
judgment he formed of the plebs : 


_ Noble strangers who have visited Rome in their travelling-carriage know but 
little of the world I am about to describe. They remember they were tor- 
Dec.—vou, CXX. NO. CCCCLXXX. 2c 
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mented by howling faechini, and followed by indefatigable beggars. They onl 
saw ca stig he they only heard shrill wt demanding Rag Be. 
hind this curtain of mendicity are concealed one hundred thousand persons, 
almost indigent without being lazy, and who gain their daily bread with diffi- 
culty. The gardeners and vintagers who cultivate a portion of the enceinte of 
Rome, the workmen, servants, coachmen, models, perambulating merchants, 
vagabonds who await a supper from a miracle of Providence or a terne in the 
lottery, compose the majority of the population. They manage to gain a live- 
lihood during the winter, when foreigners scatter manna over this country, and 
tighten their waist-belts in summer. Many are too proud to ask you for two- 
pence; but not one is rich enough to refuse them when offered. Ignorant and 
curious, simple and subtle, susceptible to a degree without much dignity, gene- 
rally most prudent, and yet onal of the wildest acts of imprudence ; extreme 
in Ievetiog and in hatred ; easy to move, difficult to convince; more accessible 
to feeling than ideas; sober by habit, terrible in intoxication; sincere in the 
practices of the most exaggerated religion, but as ready to quarrel with the 
saints as with men; persuaded they have but little to hope for on this earth, 
comforted at times by the hope of a better world—they live’in a slightly mur- 
muring resignation under a government which gives them bread, when it has 
any. 

Such are the people for whom liberals demand an independent govern- 
ment; but our author tells us that the restoration of the Pope under the 

otection of a foreign army in no way astonished them: they expected 
it as a fortunate event and the return of public tranquillity. They pique 
themselves on being descendants of the ancient Romans; and this inno- 
cent claim is so far well founded that they are equally fond of panem -t 
circenses. Each of them is the client of a client of a patrician; they 
are well-built, however, and capable of fatigue, but not one of them but 
tries to live without working. Excellent workmen when they have not 
a farthing, they are impossible to get hold of when they have a crown 
in their pockets ; they will save up, penny by penny, ten crowns in the 
~— to hire a prince’s box at the Carnival, just as the populace of old 

ome forgot the past and the future in the Saturnalia. 

The Farnese square is worth a visit on Sunday morning by those who 
wish to study the Roman character. Here is the great second-hand shoe 
mart, where M. About saw a peasant putting on a pair of top-boots, 
which suited him as a plume would a pig’s ear, and it was delightful to 
watch the grimaces he made as he put his foot to the ground. But pride 
feels no pain: the salesman told him he might suffer for a week, but 
then would think nothing of it. Presently you come to a man selling 
nails by the pound: the purchaser drives * ne into his own soles on 
benches put up forthe purpose. Along the walls five or six straw chairs 
serve as open-air shops for so many barbers : it costs a halfpenny to have 
a week’s beard cut off. The operation is effected in a twinkling: the 
shaved individual gets up, and his place is taken by another. He might 
wash the soap-suds off at the fountain, but he finds it more simple to use 
the cuff of his coat. The public writers alternate with the barbers. 
Letters are brought them to read, and they write the answer for the sum 
of three-halfpence. So soon as a peasant approaches a table to dictate 
anything, five or six curious people collect around him. Each places his 
word, each gives his advice: ‘‘ You should say so and so.” “ No, better 
say so ;” “ Let him alone,” a third cries, ‘he knows better than you what 
he wants written.” A few trucks, loaded with barley-cakes, move about 
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among the crowd; a lemonade merchant, with a pair of wooden pincers, 
squeezes lemon into the glasses. The sober man drinks at the fountain 
by making an aqueduct of the brim of his hat. The gourmet buys food 
at a small stall, where the waifs of the kitchen are sold by the handful, 
For a halfpenny he gets a piece of old newspaper filled with chopped 
beef and cutlet bones, to which a handful of salt gives arelish. Hermits 
and monks go about collecting for the souls in purgatory. M. About is 
of opinion that these poor workmen endure their purgatory on this 
earth, and it would be better to give them money than ask it of them: 
but for all that they give without grumbling. 

Presently the sound of music attracts the idlers. A blind guitar-player, 
a one-eyed fiddler, and an old street prima donna are singing the tragic 
event of the Tour de Nesle. As the people believe that bel is in 
England, because the English come from that city, and ask which is the 
greater, France or Paris ; they swallow the tragedy of the Tour de 
Nesle as a thing that happened a year or so ago. And yet the observer 
may witness affecting scenes enough : 


I was still laughing, when I noticed, near a stall where cigar stumps were sold 
wholesale, a peasant of about forty, crying, without saying a word or even wiping 
his tears. Two or three men collected round him were trying to console him. 
He held an open letter in his hand. I walked up to him, and asked what the 
matter was. He listened without replying. One of his neighbours said : 

“It is a letter he has received from his mother.” 

“ Well?” 

“She is dead.” 

** Nonsense, she wrote the letter.” 

‘Oh, sir,” the sufferer answered, “ she’s as good as dead. Just read.” 

T read the letter aloud, slowly as I deciphered it, andthe poor fellow repeated 
every word after me with a tranquil and deep grief. This is what his mother 
wrote him: “ My son, I write you these lines to let you know I have received 
the viaticum and extreme unction. Make haste to come back here, that | may 
see you again ere I die. If you delay coming you will find the house empty. 
I salute you tenderly, and send you your mother’s blessing.” I fancy the 
heroines of ancient Rome could not have looked death more bravely in the face, 
and do not imagine there is anything exceptional in this courage, for the Romans 
regard a natural death as a debt to be paid, though they do not like anything 
which may hurry on the payment. Thus they say, “I do not bathe in the river 
because I may be drowned; I do not ride because men fall off horses; I do 
not go to the wars because bullets hit.” But when old age or illness gives 
them the signal for departure they are soon ready. 


Rome is a famous spot for the listless lounger, for though he may take 
half a day in reaching the spot he started for, owing to the intricacy of 
the streets, something new is sure to strike him at every step. Hence 
the sojourner in Rome gradually yields to the charm of uncertainty, 
which is the substratum of the Roman character. Hence, whenever M. 
About was questioned in Rome as to the object of his walk, he could 
generally answer, with Aesop, “ I know not where I am going.” Still, he 
never missed his way to the Ghetto, because he could smell it such a dis- 
tance off. Our author allows that the highways leave much to be 
desired in the capital of the Christian world: people are too fond of 
dirtying the streets, and it is nobody’s business to clean them. The 
windows open too often to give issue to humble things, and the 
clothes hung up to dry before the palaces and houses give the traveller 
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the impression of being in the chief city of washerwomen ; but on return- 
ing to the streets from the Ghetto you fancy yourself walking on roses and 
lilies. In the Christian city the rain washes the streets, the sun dries up 
the impurities, and the wind bears off the dust : but no rain, wind, or sun 
can cleanse the Ghetto: to do that an inundation or a fire would be neces- 
sary. As you walk through this valley of mud, you must look carefully 
before you, not to commit infanticide at every step. The type of the 

pulation, consisting of four thousand one hundred and ninety-six souls, 
is ugly, the complexion livid, the face degraded by wretchedness ; and yet 
these unhappy beings are intelligent, suited for business, resigned, and ir- 
reproachable in their morals. A curious anecdote, not generally known, 
about the Ghetto is worth quoting here, as throwing a light on the cha- 
racter of the people : 


The proprietors of the houses in the Ghetto were fervent Catholics or religious 
communities who fancied they did a pious work by plundering the Jews mer- 
cilessly. This abuse excited the compassion of Urban VIII. He thought he was 
doing an act of justice and foresight by fixing the rent once for all. Such a 
house was to be Jet at ten crowns, another at fifteen, on a lease which could be 
handed down from father to son ; and for the sum of ten crowns the owner would 
be obliged to do all the repairs. Urban VIII. died two hundred and thirty-four 
years Bo, and his imprudent bull still remains in force. Hence, rents have risen 
everywhere in the universe save in the Ghetto. The Israelite tenants live 
literally at the expense of their landlords. One house belonging to the Ursu- 
lines is let at thirty crowns a year, and as the house is not new, one hundred 
crowns a year have to be laid out in mortar alone. Hence the convent summoned 
their onerous tenant, wishing him to have the house for nothing and do his own 


repairs. But the Jew defends himself like a fiend, for his lease is the patrimony 
of his children, 


Since 1847 the gates of the Ghetto have been demolished, and no 
barrier now separates Christians from Jews. But the latter would prefer 
them being re-established, for they do not find the contact with Christians 
so pleasant as they anticipated. Curiously enough, with recovered liberty 
the population of the Ghetto has decreased by more than a fourth during 
the paternal rule of Pio Nono. M. About is of opinion that the toleration 
of the present government may be superficial, and, as usual, quotes an 
anecdote in support. A Roman Jew cultivated some land outside the 
walls, and, to do so, had to hire a Christian, in whose name to hold the 
land. But the mob soon discovered the truth, and plundered the Jew’s 
crops. He, therefore, applied to General de Goyon to procure him a 
garde champétre, and Cardinal Antonelli granted this most willingly when 
asked. Three months later, the Jew applied to his protector again, for 
nothing had been done; whereupon, the Frenchman returned to the 
cardinal, and obtained the man’s appointment. This he handed to the 
Jew, who spent a week in hunting up the man—to discover that he had 
been dead a year. At the same time, however, the police gave him a hint 
to hold his tongue ; so he had to grin and bear it, glad to get off so 
cheaply. Here is another anecdote, curious if true: 


I was told the history of a Jew who had derived the most singular profit from 
his religion. He bad committed a crime almost unknown among the Hebrews 
of our time: he had assassinated his brother-in-law. His affair was clear, the 
fact proven. The following was the defence employed by his counsel : “‘ Whence 
is it that the law severely punishes murderers, and sometimes goes so far as to 
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condemn them to death? In assassinating a Christian, a body and a soul are 
killed at once. A being, badly prepared, who has not received absolution, is 
sent into the presence of the Sovereign Judge, and therefore falls straight into 
purgatory. a a murderer, I mean of a Christian, cannot be too severel 
unished. But whom have we killed? Only a wretched Jew, condemne 
forehand. Had we allowed him a hundred years for his conversion, you 
know the obstinacy of his race, he would have died without confessing. We 
had, I allow, advanced heavenly justice by a few years ; we hastened on for him 
an eternity of punishment which he could not have missed sooner or later. But 
be indulgent to a venial error, and reserve your severity for those who attempt 
the life and salvation of a Christian.” This pleading would be absurd at Paris, 
it was logical at Rome ; the culprit escaped with a few months’ imprisonment. 


The Church treats the Jews with a degree of contemptuous pity, and 
reserves all its hatred for Protestants, for the former are conquered, the 
latter rebels. Thus, on one occasion, a Jew from Paris lod in a 
private house, and a few days after Easter he received, by mistake, a 
visit from one of the priests who was collecting the confessional tickets, 
and handing over to justice any who had violated the commands of the 
Church. “I beg your pardon, sir,” the Jew said, as he opened the 
door, “but Iam not a Christian. ‘ Are you a Lutheran ?” the priest 
asked, with more politeness than tenderness, ‘No, sir, Israelite.” 
“Come, that is not so bad.” 

Past the “‘ Mouth of Truth,” which, according to tradition, bit false 
speakers, and into which M. About thrust his hand, declaring that the 
Ghetto was the land of delights, without being bitten, and the Trastevere 
was reached. ‘This is a curious spot to visit, but, although the inha- 
bitants will kill you like a dog if you insult them, you will not come to 
harm if you keep quiet. You had better not look at their wives and 
daughters, and hence we think Frenchmen should stay away altogether. 
Assassination is an ugly word to write, but then we must remember that 
the Holy Church considers it a more pardonable crime than blasphemy, 
In a village near Rome two peasants forgot themselves the self-same day: 
one uttered maledictions against the Madonna, the other poisoned his 
mother. The court sent them both to the galleys, but the parricide has 
finished his time, while the blasphemer has several years still to run. 
It is in the Trastevere that the artists assemble on Sundays to drink: by 
artists we mean shoemakers, blacksmiths, &c., for in Rome every work- 
man is an artist; hence the term is considered an insult by painters and 
sculptors. 

There is one advantage, though, in visiting the Trastevere, that you 
can dine there cheaply and well, which is a consideration in Rome, where 
the restaurants are detestable. After a succulent meal our author watched 
the company playing at a game called passatelle, in which !ots are drawn 
as to whom all the wine shall belong. In this game the winner has an 
opportunity of showing his malice by keeping any one out of drinking. 
The game led to the following interesting colloquy: 


A third passatelle was begun in my sight, and obstinate fate again favoured 
my handsome neighbour. His adversary, drunk with thirst and malice, uttered 
coarse language, at which he only laughed. He answered with a jest to his 
enemy’s maledictions, and, I am bound to say, they were heavy. Here is a 
specimen of the litany: ‘‘ Dog face tee Guillotine to your dead!” (that is to 
say, “‘ May your ancestors have perished by the executioner’s hand !”)— may 
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die by the cold accident!” (The simple accident is apoplexy, the cold acci- 
dent is a knife-thrust.) “ And you,” my neighbour replied, “ will die of a dry 
accident.” This jest provoked universal merriment, and his opponent grew 
doubly mad. 

Presently the party retired, their place being taken by three French 
troopers, passably intoxicated, who were triumphantly visiting the ca- 
barets of vere, after gaining a brilliant victory over fourteen papal 
soldiers. They retired after cracking a bottle, and were succeeded by 
three papal soldiers, who boasted of having routed fourteen French- 
men. Presently, too, M. About retired to an adjoining café, where he 
learned that the victor at the game of passatelle had been stabbed by his 
opponent as he quitted the wine-shop. Listen to the waiter who told 
him the fact : 


“Why, you must pass your life in assassinating your friends?” “ We have 
nothing to do with people we do not know. But you can reckon that, of four 
men among us, there is sure to be one who has played with his knife in youth.” 
“You too, I suppose ?” (M. About said, inquiringly.) “Oh, I was in the nght. 
The fellow to say that our wine was drugged, and that we poisoned 
people. What would you have done in my place?” I walked back towards the 
Academy, and, on turning the corner, came on a group of children kneeling 
before a holy image. They were singing a hymn in unison in a clear and almost 
correct voice. 


M. About devotes an entire chapter to this knife play; for, as he 
says, had Roman knives never left Rome, he should have written enough 
about this local curiosity. But in the present state of society, when Italian 
refugees abound in several countries, and their knives bedew with blood 
the taverns of London, as well as the wine-shops of Constantinople, it is 
the duty of a decent European citizen to treat seriously a question of 
European security. It must be said, in favour of the assassins of Rome, 
that they are not thieves: the people do not mind a clever embezzlement, 
or a diversion of the public funds, but a pickpocket is mercilessly hunted 
down. Between 1850 and 1852, two hundred and forty-eight murders 
were committed in Rome: of these only two were traceable to robbery. 
Where Civis Britannicus would take out a summons, the Roman employs 
his knife, as obtaining him speedier justice. Here is a list of the murders 
committed in six days towards the end of April, 1858 : 


At the Serristori barracks, the voltigeur Maurizi killed the grenadier Caponia 
with a knife. A gambling dispute-—There was a charivari under the windows 
of a man called Ferri, on the occasion of his third marriage. He killed one of 
the performers with a large stone.—The vintager Bravetti was killed with a 
pickaxe by a salad dealer, whom he accused of stealing his asparagus.—Several 
young men who had spent the day at a wine-shop, began quarrelling as they 
walked home. One of them went into a baker’s, took a knife, and killed a 
young man of the age of twenty-one. He then went to his victim’s father and 
killed him, as a prudential measure.—Caroline Paniccia and her husband, Juan, 
were coming out of a wine-shop after supper, when they were attacked with a 
knife by a certain Pierazzi. The wife was wounded, the husband killed. 
Pierazzi was in love with the woman, and jealous of the husband.—Alphonso 
Ambrogioni, thirteen years of age, killed his sister-in-law by cutting her throat. 
The Ambrogionis were vexed with the young woman, because one of the family 
had been compelled to marry her after seduction. 





The reasons why murders are so numerous at Rome is, because men 
have no other way of obtaining justice. Still, there is no doubt that they 
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would in great measure cease if the assassins were certain that their heads 
would be chopped off. As it is, the villain generally manages to escape, 
for the city is full of asylums; even the Tiber is an inviolable refuge. If 
the police think the man they are pursuing is going to commit suicide, 
they are bound to get out of his way : for i 





it would be awful for him to 
die before confession. If the assassin manage to seize the gown of a 
monk, he is as safe as if holding the horns of the altar. The police 
follow the monk, crying, ‘‘ Dear little brother, let him go, he is an 
assassin.” “I cannot,” the monk answers, “ for he will not go.” In this 
way the murderer reaches the gate of the monastery. Even if the law 
were stricter, there is the difficulty that the victim will never.give up his 
murderer’s name. A man stabs another: one goes to the galleys, the 
other to the hospital. When the one is liberated, the other cured, they 
shake hands without malice. But if the wounded man had confessed to 
the judges that he had been wounded, neither the assassin, his relations, 
nor his friends, would allow him to enjoy his convalescence. The usual 
punishment for assassins is the galleys; but that can hardly be called a 
punishment, for the rogues are better fed than honest folk. They work 
when they like, and are paid handsomely for it. Besides, the convicts 
are respected: people will stop in the streets to give them alms, and press 
their hands. When a convict is liberated, he says, with gentle pride, 
“ When I was down there——” An anecdote to point the assertion is 
not wanting from this prince of raconteurs : 





I met at Frascati, a few days back, a peasant with a charming face. He was 
trotting gently gently on his donkey, along the road. His wife followed a 
little distance behind him, for she was carrying a chest of drawers on her head. 
I entered into conversation with this model of a husband, and his turn of mind 
pleased. Presently we got upon the game of the knife, for it had been running 
in my head for some time, “Signor,” he said to me, “during the last six 
years our village feasts have lost more than half their reputation. When the 
vine was not sick and we drank as much wine as we pleased, there was not a 
fair at which four or five men were not killed. I settled more than one when I 
was young: but old age is coming on; all is over. A man cannot be and have 
been.” ‘‘And did you never have any mishap with justice?’ “ Yes, yes, 
pardon me! I did my two years at Civita Vecchia. You remind me of the 
pleasantest time of my life. Oh, the galleys! Did you never go to them in 
your country, eccellenza ?” 

The lottery plays a great part in the life of the Roman lower classes, 
and M. About stands up for it, for a very crafty reason. It was right to 
abolish it in Paris, because in a well-organised state, where labour leads 
to everything, the government must instruct the people to depend only on 
their labour. But a weary and demoralised nation like the Roman, sup- 
ported in its misery by the perspective of uncertainty, lives chiefly by its 
imagination and hopes. Hence, to rob it of the lottery would be taking 
the little left to it. Of course superstition plays a great part in selecting 
numbers. 


Not only dreams are translated into numbers, but events, fortunate and un- 
fortunate, have their meaning. ‘“So-and-so is drowned—good! 88;” ‘ My 
daughter has a fever: bravo | 18, 28, 48.” A husband returns home unex- 
pectedly; he hears a man’s voice in his wife’s room: “ Heaven be thanked!” he 
goes down stairs full speed to buy his ticket. At Rome, the son of a charcoal- 
man falls from a first floor, and hurts himself dangerously. ‘The father, before 
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summoning the doctor, composes a terne, with the age of his son, the hour of 
the accident, and No. 56, which corresponds to falls from a window. He wins, 
the child dies, and more than one father is jealous. A young man and woman 
asphyxiate themselves together: the my fly to the lottery-offices to play on 
the event. Certain numbers are obliged to be closed on which everybody 
staked at once, such as the age of the lovers, the number of the hours, and the 
hour when they died. At Venice, an Austrian soldier throws himself from a 
belfry. The mob rush upon him so soon as he reaches ground; they tear off 
the number of his regiment and battalion; greedy hands are plunged into his 
blood-stained linen to find the regimental number of his shirt. Not a man but 
regards the corpse as a windfall direct from Heaven. At Rimini, a man con- 
demned to death walks to punishment between two h en, An old woman 
follows him Heroically. She addresses him from time to time, and when she can- 
not get near enough, makes supplicating faces at him from a distance. Is it his 
mother?’ By no means. It is a gambler asking for numbers. 


Gambling‘and religion are inextricably confounded in the minds of the 
amg The Romans, in the familiar intercourse they entertain with 

eity, think it very simple to ask the aid cf Heaven in their little affairs. 
A priest told M. About that his parishioners offered him large sums to 
place their numbers under the holy vessel during the celebration of mass. 

It is to the middle classes that M. About ascribes the “ salutary” revo- 
lution now going on in Italy, but he confesses that they are a curious lot 
in Rome. That city, he considers, will not be enfranchised till after 
Venice and all the rest of Italy. Religion and diplomacy are not the 
sole cause of this delay ; it is owing to the relative inferiority in which 
the masters of the city have kept the middle classes. Here is the far 
from flattering character M. About draws of them : 


The men of this class live in an almost perfect feeling of equality: the 
colonel, the minister, the tradesman, and the lawyer belong to the same world. 
They are generally poor, and nearly all dependent: their learning is modest, and 
their education purposely neglected. Most of them are clients of cardinals and 
princes, and in their turn exercise a species of patronage over plebeians. Prodi- 

al of compliments and acts of politeness, which are the current coin of Rome, 
they employ crudities of language which would appear intolerable among us. 
In their youth they are aust iting, and dress coquettishly, putting their last 
crown on their backs. At forty they neglect themselves, take snuff, wear 
cravats with ready-made bows, and no gloves, but they must have a vehicle. 
They take to stomach easily, for bread and pastry form the staple of their 
nourishment, with a few salads, and a vast quantity of green vegetables. The 

o to market themselves, and rarely leave their wives a halfpenny to - . 

heir apartments are more than simple, their furniture is scanty and ne- 
glected. They want neither for intelligence nor craft; they have great mental 
resources, and invent the most ingenious combinations to gain a deal of money 
without working for it. They marry young, and Providence sends them a mul- 
titude of children, whom they know not what to do with. They are all religious, 
but they are not all honest. They like to grumble at the government when they 
are not afraid of being overheard. They caress the prelates, and seek every 
opportunity to take their place. This is how they all are, or nearly all. There 
are, of course, most honourable exceptions, but I estimate them at ten per cent. 


Nor does M. About give a much more flattering account of the citi- 
zen’s daughters. They have fine teeth, thanks to the purity and equal 
temperature of the water, large eyes, a prodigious quantity of hair, fine 
shoulders, regular features without much animation, a straight nose, @ 


slightly disdainful upper lip, splendid arms, a dimpled hand, a thick 
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waist, a clumsy leg, and atrocious feet. They are more pleasant to see 
than to hear, for they have too often a ann and even hoarse voice, 
Their education, begun at the convent, finished at home, is more neglected 
than that of the men; they are ignorant of almost everything the 
ought to know, and know many things they should be ignorant of 
Disinherited by law to the benefit of their brothers, they must attract 
husbands by other baits than money. ‘They neither suppress their ap- 
petites nor their tendency to stoutness, and say openly that if a nightin- 
gale be agreeable in the woods, it is not bad in a ragout with rice. The 
are fond of a love secret with some young neighbour, and at times will 
let down a note from the balcon by a thread; but, though quick to 
catch fire, they are strong ind to defend themselves. Don Juan 
and Lovelace would lose their time before these little fortresses, which 
are so easy to invest, so impossible to take. When at length married, 
they bring their husbands an enlightened innocence, an instructed can- 
dour. They want nothing save the down of peaches on the tree. The 
are like the fruit at Covent-garden Market, which has passed eer 
seven or eight hands before we take a bite at it. 

The chief reason why the Roman middle-class do not make a fortune 
is the want of capital. A coat M. About ordered could not be made 
till he advanced the money to buy the cloth. The only tradesmen who 
make money are the bakers, for the Romans are the greatest bread- 
consumers in the civilised world. Still the tradesmen have a tolerable 
opinion of themselves, as witness a remark M. About heard made by a 
binder to his neighbour, as they were shutting their shops. “ For all 
that, we are Romans, the first people in the world.” There are few 
middle-class Romans who are not, to a certain extent, servants: one asa 
lawyer and steward, another doctor in the service of a prince, a third 
grocer and valet de chambre, a fourth, tobacconist and porter to a car- 
dinal. Lepri, the fashionable cheap restaurant, made his fortune in this 
way. His master, the marquis, being nearly ruined, his cook offered to 
feed him and his family at twopence a head per day. All he asked in 
return was permission to open a small restaurant near his kitchen. The 
restaurant prospered so well that the cook moved to new premises, 
taking the name of Lepri with him. 

Of the nobility M. About writes in a chastened spirit; he considers 
them neither contemptible nor odious, and that a revolution of ’93 would 
be thrown away upon them. It is a medley of old families trying to keep 
up their dignity on a ruined fortune, relatives of popes raised to noble 
rank, and parvenus who have bought their way to the peerage. One 
instance will suffice : 


An old cicerone, turning speculator and banker, buys a marquisate and then 

a principality. He creates an entail for his eldest son, and a secundo-geniture 

in favour of the other. One marries a Sforza Cesarini, and in turn marries his 

two sons to a Chigi and a Ruspoli; the other obtains as wife a Colonna-Doria. 

Thus, the Torlonia family, by the power of money and the favour of Holy 

a was suddenly raised to a level with the greatest nepotic and feudal 
ouses. 


There are only two families in Rome whose fortunes may be called 
unlimited ; they are the Torlonias and the Antonellis. The latter are 
the richer, if you may believe Prince Torlonia; but they will not allow it, 
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and deny it as if it were a crime. But the other noble families by birth 
are put to it to maintain their rank, for, rich or poor, a Roman pri 
must keep up appearances. The front of his palace must be repaired, 
his reception-rooms look grand, and his gallery must not excite the pity 
of visitors by its dilapidated state. His lacqueys must be numerous, his 
liveries covered with lace, his carriages fresh painted, and horses well fed. 
If the master retrench a dish from his dinner the clients of the house 
must be assisted in case of need, and beggars must bless the generosity 
of the lord. The toilet of the family must be rich and elegant, for the 
nobility must not be confounded with the mezzo ceto. Lastly, a weari- 
some and splendid féte must be given once a year, which consumes one- 
fourth of the revenues in wax candles. And how is the Roman noble 
trained for his exalted position? 


When quite young he is placed with the reverend father Jesuits, unless it has 
been considered more noble to keep him at home under the ferula of an abbé, 
His preceptors have taught him Latin, the belles lettres, sacred history, heraldry, 
respect for authority, submission to the will of the Church, the practice of 
Christian virtues, hatred of revolutions, the glory of his ancestors, and the pri- 
vileges he inherits by the grace of God. He regards the liberty and knowledge 
of our age as inventions of the demon. In other respects he is kind, ae 
simple-hearted, more malleable than wax, and whiter than snow. When grown 
up, he has a horse, a Geneva watch, and a waistcoat from Paris. He gets into 
a habit of paying visits, parading his person at the Corso and the Pincio when 
the fashionable world is there, and frequenting the crack theatres and churches. 
He belongs to two or three religious brotherhoods, whose meetings he regularly 
attends. He has aot travelled, he has read nothing, he has escaped the passions, 
doubts, and effervescence of youth. Between his twenty-second and twenty- 
fifth year the respectable will of his parents marries him, without love, to a 

irl of a good family, who left the convent as simple and ignorant as himself. 

e has children, many of them, whom he brings up as his parents educated 
him. He teaches the eldest that his brothers owe him obedience, the younger 
that they are the humble servants of the eldest. He places his daughters in the 
same convent where their mother learned ignorance, he tells his beads every 
day, and asks of Heaven the continuance of an order of things so happy, so 
noble, and so perfect. 


M. About maliciously remarks that there is little to be said for or 
against the virtue of the wives of the nobility. Cicisbeism went out of 
fashion with nepotism, and the bold effrontery that marked the first 
years of the age has given place to discreet morals. Our author, who had 
many opportunities of inspecting, speaks of them with pity, as worth 
more than their husbands. They are not only lovely and elegant, but 
their eyes, their attitudes, their gestures, have something untamed about 
them—a species of secret revolt against their nothingness. “ Poor 
women !” he adds, “‘ educated in the thick shade of a convent, married, 
without love, to some handsome reproducer, who overwhelms them with 
a family, they are condemned, as an additional misery, to a life of icy 
representation, full of visits, bows, and conventionalisms. All is a dut 
with them, even to the daily drive. The part of a woman of the world, 
such as is imposed on them, leaves no room for love or even for friend- 
ship.” 

The Roman army is an anomaly, like most things in the Eternal City. 
The holy pontiff, at the first blush, does not seem to require troops. 
Spiritually, he peacefully governs the minds of one hundred and thirty- 
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nine millions of his fellow beings, which is not to be despised ; 


rally, he administers a domain which amply suffices for all his wants. 
If he tried to enlarge it by conquest, he would commit a mortal sin, and 
be forced to condemn himself. The question of natural frontiers would 
not even serve as an excuse, for, after all, his kingdom is the gift of a few 
_— acme and no one must look a gift horse in the mouth. The 

ope does not want soldiers either for conquest or defence, for his neigh- 
bours are Catholic princes, who would not arm against an inoffensive old 
man. Why, then, has the Pope an army? M. About answers, to re- 

ress the dissatisfaction of his own subjects. But it is plain that the 
Some would not be dissatisfied, and the Pope would have no need of 
an army, if the Pope governed his states so as to content the Romans. If 
the Pope believes himself forced to raise an army, it is doubtlessly because 
the Romans are dissatisfied. If the Romans are dissatisfied, it is, in all 
probability, because the government of the Pope does not do what it 
ought to satisfy them. Hence the Romans must be very difficult to 
please, and the Pope has no time to satisfy them, for he finds it shorter 
and more economical to raise an army to frighten his subjects. 

But the Romans will not enter the army because they are dissatisfied, 
and the Pope dare not introduce conscription lest he may increase that 
dissatisfaction. Besides, an army raised in that way would belong to the 
nation rather than the Pope, and that must be carefully avoided. Hence 
the Pope buys his men at so much a head, as patriotism is out of the 
question. With the true Roman the country is Italy. The Pope is not 
a country: the Pope is not Italy. Many a man who would arm for the 
defence of Italy will not disguise himself as a soldier for the defence of 
the Pope. It is whispered, indeed, that the Pope and Italy are not the 
best friends in the world, and that entering the service of one would be 
doing a bad service to the other. Hence it results that the papal army 
is principally composed of scamps, and as the gendarmes are selected 
from men recommended from the army, of course the officers recommend 
their worst men in order to get rid of them. ‘The middle classes look 
down on the army with the greatest contempt, as the following anecdote 
will show : 


A little bourgeois of Rome gives a party. A stranger presents himself: it is 
the son of the house. He has entered the financial army: he is a douanier. 
The elder brother goes to receive him in the ante-chamber, and begs him to call 
again next day. The family have a party, Frenchmen among their guests, and 
do not wish to compromise themselves by introducing a soldier. The next day 
this elder brother meets in the Piazza de Spagna a convict employed on the 
Immaculate column: he presses his hand publicly. The friendship of a galley 
slave is less compromising than the relationship of a soldier, 


Rome, as we have said, is full of contradictions. A people well born 
and badly educated; a government full of grandeur and littleness; laws 
very gentle and very despotic; taxes very light and yet very heavy; a 
great stock of natural sincerity and much acquired hypocrisy; an econo- 
mic life and mad expenses; great prudence and blind passion; a habit 
of hiding and a mania for appearances; a very lively sentiment of equality 
and a profound respect for social inequalities ; a constitution sufficiently 
despotic to unite all power in the hands of one man, and at the same 
time so democratic as to place a kingly crown on the head of a Capuchin. 
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Such is M. About’s excuse for the following string of anecdotes on Roman 
morals: 
The Duchess A. was left a widow in 1850. Her fortune, like her 
ace, was still sufficiently imposing, though perhaps in need of repairs. 
eaven granted that a regiment of French dragoons should be quartered 
near the A. palace. Every morning the duchess needed only to go to her 
window to see the horses rubbed down. She noticed a young corporal, 
who was good-looking enough. Through looking at him she grew to 
love him, and as she was not displeasing, she pleased him. On inquiry 
she learned that the corporal came from a respectable family, and must 
soon gain his epaulette. She waited till he did so, and then married 
him. He retired from the service, and is now engaged in cultivating 
his estates. 
When love has taken up its abode in a Roman heart it is king there. 
All yields: interest, duty, even prejudices. Here is a ci-devant jeune 
homme running towards the Piazza de Spagna. It is Prince C., he is 
going to kiss the hand of a grocer’s daughter, with whom he is so madly 
in love that he intends to marry her. Such an act would astonish nobody. 
It is true that the wife is but little accounted in the family, and may be 
chosen avywhere without derogation. 
Prince C. de S., who died of old age in 1849, married the previous 
on a person much younger than himself. The same day he was buried 
is widow declared “‘ qu’elle était grosse,” and it could not be contradicted. 

She gave birth to a son exactly within the limits of the law, and her 
resence of mind gained her a fortune. ‘That child was born watch in 
and,” the lawyers said. 

A Roman princess, educated in a convent, committed certain imprudent 
acts; her waiting-woman knew all, and made her mistress feel that she 
could tell everything. In such circumstances a French woman would 
have compromised, but the Roman lady boxed the impertinent creature’s 
ears, trampled her under foot, and dismissed her on the spot. The 
princess, be it remarked, was no virago, but a little delicate woman. 
The servant went, and never mentioned the facts: It was the heroine 
herself who told the story to her “ friend.” 

Roman servants, though full of respect for cardinals, are rather blasé 
with the episcopal dignity, for there is such a number of bishops in the 
city. At one of those ceremonies which attract a crowd, the parish 
beadle drove back the mob with his halberd. ‘ Take care,” a lacquey 
called out to him, “ you will strike his eminence!” Pardon me,’’ the 
a said, prostrating himself before the cardinal, “I thought it was a 

ishop.” 

The law, or rather usage of Rome, allows a poor man to steal a loaf 
from a baker’s basket if he be hungry; but M. About saw wretched 
starvelings who did not profit by the privilege. A man of about fifty 
was walking along the Corso, looking about him with an indifferent air. 
At the corner of a street he saw an immense cabbage-stalk in the middle 
of a pile of filth; he picked it up and began gnawing it with an avidity 
terrible to witness. When he threw it away, either satisfied or disgusted, 
a young man, who had been following him for some time, picked it up 
and devoured it. 

There is not in Rome a single comfortable bathing establishment. 
Foreigners bathe at the hotels, the great lords in the palaces. A great 
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part of the population goes without this pleasure. The dead are washed 
with warm water, and many a Roman never had but this bath. “ What 
do you take me for?” a young Roman girl said. “I am an honest 
woman, and do not dip my body in water.” A public bath at all clean, 
and within reach of wos 9 would excite the same amazement as gas- 
lighting, the laying down the electric telegraph, the first locomotive on 
the Frascati line, or the turning doll, which attracted the whole city to a 
perfumer’s shop on the Corso. 

At this moment there is in Rome a young peasant girl from the king- 
dom of Naples, whom all the artists know by the name of Stella. She is 
very beautiful and very respectable. She goes freely to all the ateliers 
under the sole protection of lier little sister Gaetana. These two children 
(the elder is eighteen, the younger nine or ten) gain a dozen francs a day 
by sitting as models. ‘They pose for head and costume. It is a very 
painful labour, especially at the beginning. The absolute motionlessness 
of the body in a given position becomes crushing at the end of half an 
hour, and inexperienced models will often fall a helpless mass in the 
middle of the sitting. Stella, we have said, is irreproachable. This girl, 
who cannot read, who has received no moral education, who is daily sur- 
rounded by giddy young men, has never given an opening for malice. 
She does her duty conscientiously, putting by crown on crown, till the 
day when she shall be rich aaa to buy a house and a husband in her 
village. Unfortunately Stella’s village is in the power of the curé. He 
is afraid lest Stella should be ruined at Rome. He wrote to his bishop, 
who, in his turn, wrote to the prefect charged with the pontifical police. 
Stella is ordered to go back, or marry. The painters object, and high 
influences are set to work. A month’s respite is obtained; but the 
curate, the bishop, and the police return to the charge, and a husband is 
found for Stella. It is an ugly, stupid, lazy scamp from the same moun- 
tains; he crosses his legs at a tailor’s, but will cross his arms so soon as 
he is master of a wife who gains money. ‘Thus matters stand: Stella 
cries, and little Gaetana promises to kill the man. 

It must not be supposed that the honest ecclesiastics compel the poor 
girl to marry through sheer loss of virtue, but through fear of scandal. 
Virtue is no more common in Rome than in other European capitals; 
but scandal is better suppressed. When women are once married the 
police no longer interfere, for the flag is supposed to cover the mer- 
chandise. What the husbands may say and do depends on circumstances. 
Thus M. About was acquainted with a French officer, a very handsome 
fellow, who lodged at the house of a cardinal’s servant, whose wife was 
passionately attached to her lodger. She often had jealous scenes with 
him, and the arrival of the husband did not shut her mouth. “ Per 
Dio!” the poor man would say, “ do let me sup in peace. If you cannot 
live without quarrelling, have you not the whole day before you?”’ 

The Roman people are extraordinarily refined in their language, and, 
at the same time, marvellously brutal. ‘They only call a pig a black 
animal, but they do not hesitate to call a man a pig who displeases them. 
A tradesman, writing to his gossip, would not fail to address the letter 
to “the most illustrious, the highly esteemed Signor Bartolo;” but if you 
vex his daughter, a child of four years, she will give you a volley of Bil- 
lingsgate which would pollute the lips of a cabman. 

Monsignor Muti, a Roman prelate, descended in a direct line from 
Mutius Sczvola, was asked, “ What do you do in the evening—you are 
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never seen in society?” “I live at home.” “ You must be tired of that ?” 
“No; we play a game of cards. Ihave up my cook, and win two or three 
crowns of him.” Our author took a trip round Rome with M. Schnetz, 
the head of the Academy, and the table was regularly laid for four at the 
inns, as M. Schnetz had his coachman and valet with him, and of course 
they would sit at table with their master. 

Modern Romans, like the ancient, know how to die—that justice must 
be done them. They die as they eat, as they drink, sleep, and live: 
naturally, simply, and familiarly. Most of the visitors to Rome have 
visited the Capuchins’ room, where everything is dead, even to the furni- 
ture. The walls are panelled with bones, and garlands of vertebra re- 
lieve the nakedness of the walls. Interments at Rome are real spectacles. 
If a family be so unhappy as to lose a lovely daughter, permission is 
solicited and bought to inter her with uncovered face. Her cheeks are 

she is shown, and herself and family talked about for twenty-four 
hours. It is a great success. The nobility wear mourning, a species of 
livery distinguishing them from the people; the middle class and lower 
orders make no change in their attire. A bourgeois put on black for the 
death of his mother, which produced the following remark, which M. 
About overheard: “Family mourning was only for princes; now the 
vassals take to it. What are we coming to?” In aristocratic circles, a 
cadet is obliged to wear mourning for his elder brother; the elder puts it 
on for a younger, if such be his good pleasure. 

Having followed the Roman in M. About’s company to the grave, we 
will conclude our paper with his deductions from all he witnessed. He 
considers that the Roman people is no worse born or worse gifted, or less 
worthy to recover its independence than the rest of the Italian nation. 
But care has been taken to educate it differently, and to root up every 
liberal idea and vigorous feeling that might generate in the mind. 
This ill weed has always sprung up again, but it is weak and stunted. 
The Roman nobility are the ‘greatest nullities; the Roman plebs the 

oorest and most ignorant; the middle class itself offers less resources at 
me than in any other Italian city. And yet the latter is the sole ele- 
ment which can be counted on. Besides, it must not be left out of sight 
that the population of Rome, taken in a mass, is not positively opposed 
to the temporal power. Now, as ever, it has an unequal friendship for 
the popes, often interrupted by discontent and anger. The real advantages 
it derives from the presence of the Holy Father, the outlay of the court, 
and the affluence of strangers, counterbalance the disagreeables of servi- 
tude. It may be that, led away by the Italian movement, the Romans 
will recommence, at their own risk and peril, the revolution of 1849; 
but possibly they would regret their masters after expelling them. For 
Rome is not only the victim, but also the associate of the temporal power, 
differing in this from Ancona, Bologna, and other towns which have 

id the expenses of despotism, without sharing the profits. Hence, 
M. About considers that the deliverance of Rome, though it may be de- 
sired by a few citizens, is more necessary to the reorganisation of Italy 
than in conformity with the wishes of the Romans. 

Finally, M. About trusts that universal suffrage will yet clear up his 
doubts. From past experience, we may say that this is the most un- 
satisfactory mode of settling so delicate a question. 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE TWELFTH. 


I, 


BARBARA’S MISDOINGS. 


A SUNNY afternoon in summer. More correctly speaking, it may be 
said a summer's evening, for the bright beams were already slanting 
athwart the substantial garden of Mr. Justice Hare, and the tea hour, 
seven, was passing. Mr. and Mrs. Hare and Barbara were seated at the 
meal: somehow, meals always did seem in process at Justice Hare’s: if 
it was not breakfast, it was luncheon; if it was not luncheon, it was 
dinner ; if it was not dinner, it was tea. Barbara sat in tears, for the 
justice was giving her a “piece of his mind,” and poor Mrs. Hare, 
deferently agreeing with her husband (as she would have done had he 
proposed to set the house on fire and burn her up in it) yet sympathising 
with Barbara, moved uneasily in her chair. 

Barbara had been giving mortal offence. Barbara had been givin 
the same offence occasionally for some years past: she had just ial 
an eligible offer of marriage, and the justice was storming over it. In 
the abstract, it was of no moment whatever to Mr. Justice Hare whether 
his daughters pined and withered out their days as fading maidens, or 
whether they raced through life bustling matrons, Neither, in the 
abstract, did the justice want Barbara away from the paternal home, or 
deem her an encumbrance within it: on the contrary, were Barbara 
absent, he might be at a fault for a target at which to shoot the venom 
of his tongue. Neither had money anything to do with it: whether 
Barbara married or whether she remained single, she had an ample for- 
tune. No: the anger of Justice Hare at Barbara’s refusing the offers 
made to her, had nothing to do with these, or with ordinary, causes. 

How the world would get on without gossip, I’ll leave the world to} 
judge. ‘That West Lynne never could have got on without it, and with- 
out interfering in everybody’s business but its own, is enough for me. 
West Lynne had chosen to make a marvel and a wonder of the fact of 
Barbara Hare’s remaining Barbara Hare. Of all the damsels indigenous 
to the soil, she, with her beauty, her attractive manners, and her good 
fortune, had appeared the most likely one to be appropriated. And yet 
she was still Barbara Hare! The gossips set their heads to work to dis- 
cover why she was neglected. Neglected they looked upon her as being, 
for Barbara was not one to talk of opportunities refused. ‘The conclusion 
they came to was, that the unhappy crime attaching to her brother was 
the sole cause; and, by some mishap, a word of this nonsense penetrated 
to the ears of Justice Hare. If the justice was sensitive upon one point, 
it was upon what related to that dark and dreadful deed ; if he was bitter 
against any living being, it was against his miserable son. To have it 
said that Barbara remained single because no one would have her on ac- 
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count of her brother, was as gall and wormwood to Justice Hare, for the 
disgrace seemed then to be reflecting home, to be reflecting on Aim and 
his. The justice would like to have lifted his foot an tossed West 
Lynne into the nearest and greenest and muddiest of ponds, there to 
struggle together and cool their tongues; he would like to have pounced 
on Richard and handed him over to the mercies of the county assize ; and 
he would like to have married Barbara off hand, that that part of the 
scandal at any rate might be refuted. Therefore, when Barbara refused 
offer after offer (four, she had refused now), it may readily be credited 
how greatly it aroused the ire of the justice. 

“You do it for the purpose; you do it to anger me,” thundered the 
justice, bringing down his hand on the tea-table and causing the cups to 
rattle. 

* No I don’t, papa,” sobbed Barbara. 

“ Then why do you do it ?” 

Barbara was silent. 

“ No; you can’t answer: you have nothing to urge. What is the 
matter, pray, with Major Thorn? Come, I will be answered.” 

“TI don’t like him,” faltered Barbara. 

‘You do like him; you are telling me an untruth. You have liked 
him well enough whenever he has been here.” 

“T like him as an acquaintance, papa. Not as a husband.” 

* Not as a husband!’ repeated the exasperated justice. ‘* Why, bless 
- heart and body, the girl’s going mad! Not as a husband! Who 
asked you to like him as a husband before he became such? Did you 
ever hear that it was necessary, or expedient, or becoming for a young 
lady to set on and begin to ‘like’ a gentleman as ‘her husband ?” ” 

* Heenan felt a little bewildered. 

“ Here’s the whole parish saying that Barbara Hare can’t be married, 
that nobody will have her on account of—of—of that cursed stain left 
by I won’t trust myself to name him, I should go too far. Now 
don’t you think that’s a pretty disgrace, a fine state of things ?” 

** But it is not true,” said Barbara; “ people do ask me.” 

“ But what’s the use of their asking when you say No?” raved the 
justice. “Is that the way to let the parish know that they ask? You 
are an ungrateful, rebellious, self-willed daughter, and you'll never be 
otherwise.” 

Barbara’s tears flowed freely. The justice gave a dash at the bell- 
handle, to order the tea-things carried away, and after their re- 
moval the subject was renewed, together with Barbara’s grief. That 
was the worst of Justice Hare. Let him seize hold of a grievance (it 
was not often he got upon a real one) and he kept on at it, like a 
blacksmith hammering at his forge. In the midst of a stormy oration, 
tongue and hands going together, Mr. Carlyle came in. 

Not much altered; not much. A year and three-quarters had gone 
by and they had served to silver his hair upon the temples. His manner, 
too, would never again be careless and light as it once had been. He 
was the same keen man of business, the same pleasant, intelligent com- 
panion: the generality of people saw no change in him. Barbara rose 

scape. 
~ No,” said Justice Hare, planting himself between her and the door ; 
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‘that’s the way you like to get out of my reach when I am talking to 
ou. You won't go; so sit downagain. I'll tell you of your ill-conduct 
Gefore Mr. Carlyle, and see if that will shame you.” 

Barbara resumed her seat, a rush of crimson dyeing her cheeks. 
And Mr. Carlyle looked inquiringly, seeming to ask an explanation of 
her distress. The justice continued, after his own fashion. 

“You know, Carlyle, that horrible blow that fell upon us, that shame- 
ful disgrace. Well, because the parish can’t clack enough about the fact 
itself, it must begin upon Barbara. Saying that the disgrace and humi- 
liation are reflected upon her, and that nobody will come near her to ask 
her to be his wife. One would think, rather than lie under the stigma 
and afford the parish room to talk, she’d marry the first man that came, 
if it was the parish beadle—anybody else would. But now, what are the 
facts? You'll stare when you know them. She has received a bushel of 
good offers, a bushel of them,” repeated the justice, dashing his hand 
down on his knee, “and she says No to all. The last was to-day, from 
Major Thorn, and my young lady takes and puts the stopper upon it, as 
usual, without reference to me or her mother, without saying with your 
leave or by your leave. She wants to be kept in her room for a week 
upon bread-and-water, to bring her to her senses.” 

Mr. Carlyle glanced at Barbara. She was sitting meekly under the 
infliction, her wet eyelashes falling on her flushed cheeks and shading her 
eyes. The justice was heated enough, and had pushed his flaxen wig 
nearly hind-before in the warmth of his argument. 

“ What do you say to her ?” snapped the justice. 

‘‘ Matrimony may not have charms for Barbara,” replied Mr. Carlyle, 
half jokingly. . 

“ Nothing does have charms for her that ought to have,” growled 
Justice Hare. ‘ She’s one of the contrary ones. By the way, though,” 
hastily resumed the justice, leaving the objectionable subject, as another 
flashed across his memory, “they were coupling your name and matri- 
mony together, Carlyle, last night at the Buck’s Head.” 

A very perceptible tinge of red rose to the face of Mr. Carlyle, telling 
of inward emotion, but his voice and manner betrayed none. 

“ Indeed,” he carelessly said. 

“Ah, you are a sly one; you are, Carlyle: remember how sly you 
were over your first-———” marriage, Justice Hare was going to bring 
out, but it suddenly occurred to him that, all circumstances considered, it 
was not precisely the topic to recal to Mr. Carlyle. So he stopped him- 
self in the utterance, coughed, and went on again. “There you go, 
over to Sir John Dobede’s, no¢ to see Sir John, but paying court to Miss 
Dobede.” 

“So the Buck’s Head was amusing itself with that !” good-humouredly 
observed Mr. Carlyle. ‘“ Well, Miss Dobede is going to be married, 
and I am drawing up the settlements.” 

‘It’s not she; she marries young Somerset; everybody knows that. 
It’s the other one, Louisa. A nice girl, Carlyle.” 

“Very,” responded Mr. Carlyle, and it was all the answer he gave. 
The justice, tired of sitting in-doors, tired, perhaps, of extracting nothing 
satisfactory from Mr. Carlyle, rose, shook himself, set his wig aright 
before the chimney-glass, and quitted the house on his customary even- 
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i in conversation, his and her father’s, she ser thah it was 
Locksley, he who had been the chief witness (not a vindictive one ; he 
could not help himself) against her brother Richard, touching the murder 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Hare had drawn Mr. Carlyle into a‘ chair close by 
her own. 

* Archibald, will you forgive me if I say a word upon the topic intro- 
duced by Mr. Hare?” she said, in a low tone, as she took bi hand. 
“ You know how fondly I have ever regarded you, second only to m 
wes Richard. Your welfare and happiness are precious to me; I wish 

could in any way promote them. It occurs to me sometimes that you 
are not at present so happy as you might be.” 

“I have some sources of happiness,” said Mr. Carlyle. ‘My chil- 
dren—and I have plenty of sources of interest. What do you mean, 
dear Mrs. Hare ?”’ 

“Your home might be made happier.” 

Mr. Carlyle smiled, nearly laughed. “ Cornelia takes care of that, as 
she did in the old days, you know.” 

* Yes, Ido know. Would it not be as well to consider whether she 
would not be better in a home of her own—and for you to give East 
Lynne another mistress ?” 

He shook his head. 

** Archibald, it would be happier for you ; it would indeed. It is only 
in new ties that you can forget the past. You might find recompense 
yet for the sorrow you have gone through: and I know none, I know 
none,” repeated Mrs. Hare, emphatically, “‘ more calculated to bring it 
you than that sweet girl, Louisa Dobede.” 

**So long as ” Mr. Carlyle was beginning, and had got so far in 
his sentence, when he was interrupted by an exclamation from Barbara. 

“* What can be the matter with papa? Locksley must have said some- 
thing to anger him. He is coming in in the greatest passion, mamma : 
his face crimson, and his hands and arms working.” 

“Oh dear, Barbara!” was all poor Mrs. Hare’s reply. The justice’s 
great gusts of passion frightened her. 

In he came, closed the door, and stood in the middle of the room, 
looking alternately at Mrs. Hare and Barbara. 

“*'What is this cursed report that’s being whispered in the place?” 
quoth he, in a tone of suppressed rage, but not unmixed with awe. 

“What report?” asked Mr. Carlyle, for the justice waited for an 
answer, and Mrs. Hare seemed unable to speak. Barbara took care to 
keep silence: she had some misgiving that the justice’s words might be 
referring to herself, to the recent grievance. 

“A report that he—he—has been here, disguised as a labourer! has 
dared to show himself in the place, where he’ll come yet to the gibbet.” 

Mrs. Hare’s face turned as white as death. Mr. Carlyle rose, and 
dexterously contrived to stand before her, so that it should not be seen. 
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aetna, Speen her hands, one within the other, and turned to 

“Of whom do you speak?” asked Mr. Carlyle, in a matter-of-fact 
tone, as if he were putting the most matter-of-fact uestion. He knew 
too well; but he sought to temporise for the sake of Mrs. Hare. 

“Of whom do I speak!” uttered the exasperated justice, nearly beside 
himself with passion: “of whom should I speak, but the bastard Dick ? 
Who else in West Lynne is likely to come to a felon’s death ?”’ 

“Oh, Richard!” sobbed forth Mrs. Hare, as she sank back in her chair, 
“be merciful! He is our own true son.” 

“Never a true son of the Hares,” raved the justice. ‘‘A true son of 
wickedness, and cowardice, and blight, and evil. If he has dared to show 
his face at West Lynne, I’ll set the whole — of England upon his 
track, that he may be brought here as he ought, if he must come. When 
Locksley told me of it, just now, I raised my hand to knock him down, 
so infamously false did I deem the report. Do you know anything of his 
having been here?” continued the justice to his wife, in a pointed, resolute 
tone. 

How Mrs. Hare would have extricated herself, or what she would have 
answered, cannot even be imagined, but Mr. Carlyle interposed. 

“ You are frightening Mrs. Hare, sir. Don’t you see that she knows 
nothing of it—that the very report of such a thing is alarming her into 
illness? But—allow me to inquire what it may be that Locksley said.” 

“‘T met him at the gate,” returned Justice fee turning his attention 
upon Mr. Carlyle. “ He was going by as I reached it. ‘Oh, justice,’ 
he began, ‘I am glad I met you. There’s a nasty report in the place, that 
Richard has been seen here. I’d see what I could do towards hushin it 
up, sir, if I were you, for it may only serve to put the police in mind of 
bygone things, which it may be better they should forget.’ Carlyle, I 
went, as I tell you, to knock him down: I asked him how he could have 
the hardihood to repeat such slander to my face. He was on the high 
horse directly: said the parish spoke the slander, not he; and I got out 
of him what it was he had heard.” 

“ And what was it P” interrupted Mr. Carlyle, more eagerly than he 
generally spoke. 

“‘ Why, they say that the fellow showed himself here some time ago, a 
year or so, disguised as a farm labourer—confounded fools! Not but 
what he’d have been the fool, had he done it.” 

‘“‘To be sure he would,” repeated Mr. Carlyle, ‘and he is not fool 
enough for that, sir. Let West Lynne talk, Mr. Hare: but do not you 
= faith in a word of its gossip. never do. Poor Richard, wherever 

e may be——” 

“fF pars have him pitied in my presence,” burst forth the justice. 
“ Poor Richard, indeed! Villain Richard, if you please.” 

“I was about to observe that wherever he may be, whether in the 
backwoods of America, or digging for gold in California, or wandering 
about the United Kingdom, there is little fear that he will quit his place 
of safety, to dare the dangerous ground of West Lynne. Had I been 
you, sir, I should have laughed at Locksley and his words.” 

‘* Why does West Lynne inyent such lies ?” 
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“ Ah, there’s the rub. I dare say West Lynne could not tell why, if 
it were paid for doing it. But it seems to have been a lame story it has 
up this time. If they must have concocted a report that Richard had 
seen at West Lynne, why put it back to a year ago, why not have 
fixed it ete. If I heard anything more, I would treat 
it with the silence and contempt it deserves, justice. 

Silence and contempt were not greatly in the justice’s line ; noise and 
explosion were more so. But he had a high opinion of the judgment of 
Mr. Carlyle; and, growling a sort of assent, he once more set forth to pay 

is evening visit. 

“Qh, Archibald!” uttered Mrs. Hare, when her husband was half way 
down the path, “what a mercy that you were here! I should inevitably 
have betrayed myself.” 

Barbara turned round from the window. “ But what could have pos- 
sessed Locksley to say what he did?” she exclaimed. 

*T have no doubt Locksley spoke with a good motive,” said Mr. 
Carlyle. “He is not unfriendly to Richard, and thought, probably, that 
by telling Mr. Hare of the report, he might get it stopped. The rumour 
has been mentioned to me.” | 

Barbara turned cold all over. ‘“ How can it have come to light?” she 
breathed. 

“1 am at a loss to know,” said Mr. Carlyle. “ The person to mention 
it to me was Tom Herbert. ‘I say,’ said he, meeting me yesterday, 
‘ what’s this row about Dick Hare?’ ‘ What row ?’ I asked him.‘ Why, 
that Dick was at West Lynne some time back, disguised as a farm 
labourer.’—Just the same, you see, that Locksley said to Mr. Hare. I 
laughed at Tom Herbert,” continued Mr. Carlyle ; “ turned his report 
into ridicule, and made him turn it into ridicule also, before I had done 
with him.” 

‘Will it be the means of causing Richard’s detection ?” murmured 
Mrs. Hare from between her dry lips. 

“No, no,” warmly respondedoMr. Carlyle. “Had the report arisen 
immediately after he was really here, it might not have been so pleasant: 
but nearly two years have elapsed since the period. Be under no uneasi- 
ness, dear Mrs. Hare, for rely upon it there is no cause.” 

“ But how could it have come out, Archibald?” she urged. “ And 
at this distant period of time !” 

“T assure you I am quite at a loss to imagine. Had anybody at West 
Lynne seen and recognised Richard, they would have spoken of it at the 
time. Do not let it trouble you: the rumour will die away.” 

Mrs. Hare sighed deeply, and left the room to proceed to her own 
chamber. Barbara and Mr. Carlyle were alone. 

“Oh that the real murderer could be discovered!” she aspirated, 
clasping her hands. “To be subjected to these shocks of fear is dreadful. 
Mamma will not be herself for days to come.” 

“ T wish the right man could be found; but it seems as far off as ever,” 
remarked Mr. Carlyle. 

Barbara sat ruminating. It seemed that she would say something to 
Mr. Carlyle, but a feeling caused her to hesitate. When she did at 

length speak, it was in a low, timid voice. 














“ You remember the ipti Sretgn, Carma ae 

“ Did it strike you thea—has it ever oceurred to you to think—that it 
accorded with—with some one ?” 

“In what way, Barbara?” he asked, after a pause. “It accorded 
with the description Riehard always gave of the man Thorn.” 

“Richard spoke of the peculiar movement of throwing off the hair 
from the forehead—in this way. Did that strike you as being familiar 
—in connexion with the white hand and the diamond ring ?” 

** Many have a habit of pushing off their hair: I think I do it m 
—— Barbara, what do you mean? Have you a suspicion of any — 
one 9 

e Have you?” she returned, answering the question by asking an- 
other. 

“TI have not. Since Captain Thorn was disposed of, my suspicions 
have not pointed anywhere.” 

This sealed Barbara’s lips. She had hers: certain v doubts, 
bringing wonder more than anything else. At times lea thought 
the same doubts might have occurred to Mr. Carlyle: she now found 
that they had not. The terrible domestic calamity which had happened 
to Mr. Carlyle the same night that Richard protested he 
Thorn, had prevented Barbara’s discussing the matter with him then; 
and she had never done so since. Richard had not been further heard 
of, and the affair had remained in abeyance. 

“T begin to despair of its ever being discovered,” she observed. 
** What will become of poor Richard ?”’ 

“ The discovery that Thorn was not the Thorn completely checkmated 
us,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

* Jt would have done so, had Richard not seen the other.” 

“T have had my doubts whether that was not, after all, a flight of 
Richard’s imagination. It is so extraordinary that he should meet the 
man by moonlight, and that nothing should have been seen of him at 
any other time before or after. Richard’s mind was imbued with the 
thought and image of Thorn, and fancy may have conjured up his ap- 

ce in some ordinary passer-by.”’ 

“ That it never did!” cried Barbara. “I wish I was as sure of heaven, 
as that Richard saw Thorn that night. You believed him yourself at 
the time.” 

“TI did. His earnestness impressed me. But I had not had time to 
reflect upon the facts. There was no one whatever, Barbara, at West 
Lynne then, neither has there been since, to whom Richard’s deseription 
could apply ; Captain Thorn excepted.” 

* At West Lynne—no,”’ said Barbara. 

“ We can but wait, and hope that time may bring forth its own eluci- 
dation,” concluded Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Ah,” sighed Barbara, “ but it is weary waiting; weary, wea 

“ How is it you contrive to get under the paternal displeasure ?” he 
resumed, in a gayer tone. 

She blushed vividly : and it was her only answer. 
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“The Major Thorn, alluded to by your papa, is our old friend, I 
presume ?”” 

Barbara inclined her head. — vee a tee 

“He isa pleasant man, Barbara. Many a young lady in West 
Lynne ae Of te to get him.” 

“ Yes, he is-a pleasant man,” quietly answered Barbara, but she 
spoke in a tone that did not invite further discussion. 

Captain Thorn, while visiting the Herberts in time back, had been 
much struck with Barbara. Had his circumstances allowed, he would 
have solicited her to become his wife then. Recently, he had acquired 
a ang eng gn had also been promoted a step in his 

i he first use he made of his ease, was to write both to Bar- 

and her father. Barbara declined his offer, as you have seen, and 

the justice would be quite sure not to let her hear the last of it for some 
time to come. 

“ You will do all you can to quell this rumour touching Richard,” 
she remarked to Mr, Carlyle. 

“ Depend upon that.. The less Richard’s name is heard in West 
Lynne, the better. It does puzzle me to know how it can have arisen.” 

There was. pause, Barbara broke it; but she did not look at Mr. 
Carlyle as she spoke. “The other rumour: is it a correct one ?” 

“ What other rumour ?” 

“ That you are to marry Louisa Dobede.”’ | 

“Tt is not. 1 have no intention of marrying any one. Nay, I will 
pay more strongly ; it is my intention not to marry any one ; to remain 
as I am.” 

Barbara lifted her eyes to his in the surprise of the moment. 

“‘ You look amazed, Barbara. Have you been lending your credence 
to the gossips, who have so kindly disposed of me to Louisa Dobede ?” 

“Not so.. But Louisa Dobede is a girl to be coveted : and, as mamma 
says, it might be happier for you if you married again. I thought you 
would be sure to do so.” 

“No. She—who was my wife—lives,” 

“‘ What of that.?”’ uttered Barbara, in simplicity. 

He did not answer for a moment, and when he did, it was in a low, 
almost eng tone, as he stood by the table at which Barbara sat, 
and looked down on her : 
at ‘ Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, committeth 

ultery.’” 

"And before Barbara could answer—if, indeed, she had found any 
answer to make—or had recovered her surprise, he had taken his hat 
and was gone. 








II. 


AN ACCIDENT. 


To return for a short while to Lady Isabel. As the year advanced 
she grew stronger, and in the latter part of the summer made prepara- 
tions for quitting Grenoble. Where she would fix her residence, or what 
she would do, she knew not. She was miserable and restless, and cared 
little what became of her. The remotest spot on earth, one unpenetrated 
by the steps of civilised man, appeared the most desirable for her. Where 
was she to find this ? 

She set out on her search, she and the child and its nurse. Not 
Susanne. Susanne had a sweetheart in Grenoble, and declined to quit 
it, so a - was engaged for the child in her place. Lady Isabel wound 
up her housekeeping, had her things packed and forwarded to Paris, 
there to wait her orders, and finally quitted Grenoble. It was a fine day 
when she left it ; all too fine for the dark ending ‘it was to bring. 

When a railway accident does take place in France, it is an accident. 
None of your milk-and-water affairs, where a few bruises and a great 
fright are the extent of the damage, but too often a calamity whose ‘re- 
membrance lasts a lifetime. Lady Isabel had travelled a considerable 
distance that first day, and at the dusk of evening, as they were ap- 
proaching a place, Cammére, where she purposed to halt for the night, a 
dreadful accident occurred. The details need not be given, and will not 
be : it is sufficient to say that some of the passengers were killed, her 
child and its nurse being amongst them, and that she herself was dan- 
gerously injured. . | 

The injuries lay chiefly in her left leg and in her face, the lower 
of her face. The surgeons, taking their cursory view of her, as they did 
of the rest of the sufferers, were not sparing in their remarks, for they 
believed her to be insensible. She gathered that the leg was to be am- 
putated, and that she would probably die under the operation—but her 
turn to be attended to was not yet. How she contrived to write she 
never knew, but she got a pen and ink brought to her, and did succeed 
in scrawling a letter to Lord Mount Severn. 

She told him that an accident had taken place: she could not say 
how ; all was confusion: and that her child and maid were killed. She 
herself was dangerously injured, and was about to undergo an operation, 
which the doctors believed she would not survive: only in case of her 
death would the letter be sent to Lord Mount Severn. She could not 
die, she said, without a word of thanks for all his kindness: and she 
begged him, when he saw Mr. Carlyle, to say that with her last breath 
she humbly implored his forgiveness and his children’s, whom she no 
longer dared call hers. 

Now this letter, by the officiousness of a servant at the inn to which 
the sufferers were carried, was taken at once to the post. And, after all, 
things turned out not to be quite so bad as anticipated: for when the 
doctors came to minutely examine the state of Lady Isabel, not cursorily, 
they found there would be no absolute necessity for the operation contem- 
plated. Fond as the French surgeons are of the knife, to resort to it in 
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this instance would have been cruel, and they proceeded to other means 


of cure. 

The letter was duly delivered at the town house of Lord Mount 
Severn, where it was addressed. The countess was sojourning there for 
a few days: she had quitted it after the season, but some business, or 
pleasure, had called her again to town. Lord Vane was with her, but 
the earl was in Scotland. were at breakfast, she and her son, when 
the letter was brought in: ei nce to pay. a address, “ 
foreign aspect, its appearance, altogether, excited her curiosity: in her 
own mind she believed she had Tepe upon a nice little conjugal 
mare’s nest. 


“‘T shall open this,” cried she. 

““ Why, it is addressed to papa!” exclaimed Lord Vane, who possessed 
all his father’s notions of honour. 

“ But such an odd letter! It may require an immediate answer: or 
is some begging petition, perhaps. Get on with your breakfast.” 

Lady Mount Severn the letter, and with some difficulty spelt 
through its contents. They shocked even her. 

“ dreadful!” she uttered, in the impulse of the moment. 

“ What is dreadful?” asked Lord Vane, lochicy up from his breakfast. 

“* Lady Isabel—Isabel Vane—you have not forgotten her ?” 

“ Forgotten her!’’ he echoed. “ Why, mamma, I must possess a funny 

to have forgotten her already.” 

“‘ She is dead. She has been killed in a railway accident in France.” 

His large eyes, honest and true as they had been in childhood, filled, 
and his face flushed. He said nothing, for emotion was strong within him. 

“ But, shocking as it is, it is better for her,” went on the countess ; 
“ for, poor creature, what could her future life have been !” 

“Oh, don’t say it!” impetuously broke out the young viscount. 
a — in a railway accident, and for you to say that it is better 

er ” 

“ So it is better,” said the countess. “ Don’t go into heroics, William. 
You are quite old enough to know that she had brought misery upon her- 
self, and disgrace upon all connected with her. No one could ever have 
taken notice of her again.” 

“‘T would,” said the boy, stoutly. 

Lady Mount Severn smiled derisively. 

“T would. I never liked anybody in the world half so much as I liked 
Isabel.” 

“That's past and gone. You could not have continued to like her, 
after the disgrace she wrought.” 

“‘ Somebody else wrought more of the disgrace than she did; and, had 
I been a man, I would have shot him dead,” flashed the viscount. 

“You don’t know anything about it.” 

“Don’t I,” he returned, not over dutifully. But Lady Mount Severn 
had not brought him up to be dutiful. 

“* May I read the letter, mamma?’’ he demanded, after a pause. 

“* If you can read it,” she replied, tossing it to him. “ It is written in 
the strangest style, syllables divided, and the words running one into the 
other. She wrote it herself when she was dying.” 
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Lord Vane took the letter to a window and stayed looking over it for 
some time; the countess eat an and a plate of ham meanwhile. 
Presently he came back with it folded, and laid it on the table. 

“You will forward it to papa to-day ?” he observed. 

“T shall forward it to him. But there’s no hurry; and I don’t exactly 
know where your papa may be. I shall send the notice of her death to 
a Papers; and am glad to do it: it is a blight removed from the 

1 m 

“Mamma, I do think you are the unkindest woman that ever 
breathed !” 

“T'll give you something to call me unkind for, if you don’t mind,” re- 
torted the countess, her colour rising. ‘“ Dock you of your holiday, and 
pack you back to school to-day.” 

A few mornings after this, Mr. Carlyle left East Lynne and 
to his office as usual. Scarcely was he seated, when Mr. Dill entered, 
and Mr. Carlyle looked at him inquiringly, for it was not Mr. Carlyle’s 
custom to be intruded upon by any person until he had opened his letters : 
then he would ring for Mr. Dill. The letters and the Times newspaper 
lay on his table before him. The old gentleman came up in a covert, 
timid sort of way, which made Mr. Carlyle look all the more. 

‘*I beg your pardon, sir; will you let me ask if you have heard any 

icular news ?” 

“ Yes, I have heard it,” replied Mr. Carlyle. 

“Then, sir, I beg your pardon a thousand times over. It occurred to 
me that you probably had not, Mr. Archibald; and I thought I would 
have sai a word to prepare you, before you came upon it suddenly in the 


“To prepare me!” echoed Mr. Carlyle, as old Dill was turning away. 
“Why, what has come to you, Dill? Are you afraid my nerves are 
growing delicate, or that I shall faint over the loss of a hundred pounds? 
At the very most, we shall not suffer above that extent.” 

Old Dill turned back again. “If I don’t believe you are speaking of 
the failure of Kent and Green! It’s not that, Mr. Archibald. They 
won’t affect us much: and there’ll be a dividend, report runs.” 

“¢ What is it, then ?” 

“Then you have not heard it, sir! Iam glad that I’m in time. It 
might not be well for you to have seen it without a word of preparation, 
Mr. Archibald.” 

“If you have not gone demented, you will tell me what you mean, 
Dill, and leave me to my letters,” cried Mr. Carlyle, wondering exces- 
sively at his sober, matter-of-fact clerk’s words and manner. 

Old Diil laid his hand upon the Times newspaper. “ It’s here, Mr. 
Archibald, in the column of the deaths: the first on the list. Please 
ay yourself a little, before you look at it.” 

e shuffled out quickly, and Mr. Carlyle as quickly unfolded the 
paper. It was, as old Dill said, the first on the list of deaths. 

“ At Cammére, in France, on the 18th inst., Isabel Mary, only child 
of William, late Earl of Mount Severn.” 

Clients called ; Mr. Carlyle’s bell did not ring ; an hour or two 
and old Dill protested that Mr. Carlyle was engaged, until he could 
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test no longer. He went in deprecatingly. Mr. Carlyle sat yet with 
Ehe newspaper before him, and the letters caounsll at his elbow. 

“‘ There’s one or two who will come in, Mr. Archibald, who will see 
you: what am I to say?” 

Mr. Carlyle stared at him for a moment, as if his wits had been in the 
next world. Then he swept the newspaper from before him, and was the 
calm, collected man of business again. 

As the news of Lady Isabel’s marriage had first come to the know- 
ledge of Lord Mount Severn through the newspapers, so, singular to say, 
did the tidings of her death. The next post brought him the letter, 
which his wife had tardily forwarded. But, unlike Lady Mount Severn, 
he did not take her death so entirely upon trust: he thought it possible 
the letter might have been despatched without its having taken place: 
and he deemed it incumbent on him to make inquiries. He wrote imme- 
diately to the authorities of the town (in the best French he could 
muster) asking for particulars, and whether she was really dead. 

He catalan in due course, a satisfactory answer; satisfactory in so far 
as that it set his doubts at rest. He had inquired after her by her proper 
name and title, “‘La Dame Isabelle Vane,” and as the authorities could 
find none of the survivors owning that name, they took it for granted she 
was dead. They wrote him word that the child and nurse were killed on 
the spot ; two ladies, occupying the same compartment of the carriage, 
had since died, one of whom was no doubt the mother, and lady he in- 
oes for. She was dead and buried, sufficient money having been 

ound upon her person to defray the few necessary expenses. 

Thus, through no premeditated intention of Lady Isabel, news of her 
death went forth to Lord Mount Severn and to the world. Her first in- 
timation that she was regarded as dead, was through a copy of that very 
day’s Times seen by Mr. Carlyle, seen by Lord Mount Severn. An 
English traveller, who had been amongst the sufferers, and who re- 
ceived the English newspapers daily, sometimes lent them her to read. 
She was not travelling under her own name; she left that behind her 
when she left Grenoble; she had rendered her own too notorious to risk 
the chance recognition of travellers: and the authorities little thought 
that the quiet, unobtrusive Madame Vine, slowly recovering at the inn, 
was the Dame Isabella Vane, respecting whom the grand English 
Comte wrote. 

Lady Isabel understood it at once; that the despatching her Jetter had 
been the foundation of the misapprehension: and she began to ask herself 
now, why she should undeceive Lord Mount Severn and the world. She 
longed, none knew with what intense longing, to be unknown, obscure, 
totally unrecognised by all: none can know it, till they have put a 
barrier between themselves and the world, as she had done. The child 
was gone—happy being! she thought she could never be sufficiently 
thankful that it was released from its uncertain future—therefore she had 
not his support to think of. She had only herself; and surely she could 
with ease earn enough for that; or she could starve: it mattered little 
which. No, there was no necessity for her continuing to accept the 
bounty of Lord Mount Severn, and she would let him and poder else 
continue to believe she was dead, and be henceforth only Madame Vine. 
A resolution she adhered to. 
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Thus the unhappy Lady Isabel’s career was looked upon as run. Lord 
Mount Severn Pe er r letter to Mr. Carlyle with the confirmation 
of her death, which he had obtained from the French authorities, It was 
a nine days’ wonder: “That poor, erring Lady Isabel was dead”—people 
did not call her names in the very teeth of her fate—and then it was 
OU. is 
It was over. Lady Isabel Vane was as one forgotten. 


III. 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR AT EAST LYNNE. 


THERE went, sailing up the avenue to East Lynue, a lady, one windy 
afternoon. If not a lady, she was attired as one: a flounced dress, and a 
stylish looking shawl, and a white veil. A very pretty woman, tall and 
slender, was se, and she minced as she walked, and coquetted with her 
head, and, altogether, contrived to show that she had quite as much 
vanity as brains. She went boldly up to the front entrance of the house, 
and boldly rang at it, drawing her white veil over her face as she did so. 

One of the men-servants answered it, not Peter; and, seeing somebody 
very smart before him, bowed deferentially. 

“Miss Hallijohn is residing here, I believe. Is she within?” 

*¢ Who, ma’am ?” | 

“Miss Hallijohn ; Miss Joyce Hallijohn,” somewhat sharply repeated 
the lady, as if impatient of any delay. ‘I wish to see her.” 

The man was rather taken Cheble He had deemed it a visitor to the 
house, and. was prepared to usher her to the drawing-room, at least ; 
but it seemed it was only a visitor to Joyce. He showed her into a small 
— and went up-stairs to the nursery, where Joyce was sitting with 

ilson—for there had been no change in the domestic department of 
East Lynne. Joyce remained as upper maid, partially superintending 
the servants, attending upon Lucy, and making Miss Carlyle’s dresses as 
usual. Wilson was nurse still, Miss Carlyle had once or twice begun 
upon the point of the extravagance of keeping both Wilson and Joyce; 
but Mr. Carlyle had wholly declined discussion upon the subject; and 
somehow Miss Carlyle did not find him bend to her will as he once had 

one. 

‘Mrs. Joyce, there’s a lady asking for you,” said the man. “I have 
shown her into the grey parlour.” 

“ A lady for me ?” repeated Joyce. ‘ Who is it? Some one to see 
the children, perhaps f” 

“‘ Tt’s for yourself, I think. She asked for Miss Hallijohn.” 

Joyce looked at the man; but she put down her otk and proceeded 
to the grey parlour. A pretty woman, vain and dashing, threw up her 
white veil at her entrance. 

“Well, Joyce! How are you f” 

Joyce, always pale, turned paler still, as she gazed in blank consterna- 
tion. Was it really Afy who stood before her ?—Afy the erring ! 

Afy it was. And she stood there,‘holding out her hand to Joyce 
with, what Wilson would have called, all the brass in the world. Joyce 
could not reconcile her mind to link her own with it. 
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“Excuse me, Afy, but I cannot take your hand. I cannot welcome 
you here. modern my ganar een Gystel 


eC Tf you ae ap lt 
wal ht ae aw Ne ptin ypted 
rate ys oyee. “ My won't damage 
yours. von. Tan n. 


“You are syntndheesighhemtesdjus ween than gana, Ath” 
returned Joyce, in a tone, not of anger but of sorrow. ‘“ Where’s 
Richard Hare ?” 

eB her head. “ Where’s who?” asked she. 

ichard Hare. My question was plain enough.” 

“ How should I know where he is? It’s like your impudence to men- 
tion him to me. Why don’t you ask me where Old Nick is, and how 
he does? I'd rather own acquaintance with him, than with Richard 
Hare, if I’d only my choice between the two.” 

“ Then you have left Richard Hare! How long since ?” 

“I have left—what do you say?” broke off Afy, whose li 


quivering omi with su _, passion. “ Perhaps you’ ese 


scend to explain. I don’t 
“When you left here, Afy, did you not go after Richard Hare ?—did 


ou not join him P” 

“ Til tell you what it is, Joyce,” flashed Afy, her face indignant and 
her voice passionate, “1 have put up with some things from you in my 
time, but human nature has its limits of endurance, and I won’t bear 
that. I have never set eyes on Richard Hare since that night of horror. 
I wish I could: I'd hel wrens him.” 

Joyce paused. The belief thet Afy was with him had been long and 
deeply imbued within her; it was the Sagieniesd and firm conviction 
+ all bees he snr a — “a such a is not scr shaken. 

as Afy telling e truth? She knew ity for makin 
false assertions, when they served to excuse 9 : 4 

“ Afy,” she said at length, “let me understand you. When you left 
this place, was it not to share Richard Hare’s fiirht ? Have you not 
been living with him ?” 

“No!” burst forth Afy, with kindling eyes. “Living with him! 
with our father’s murderer! Shame upon you, Joyce Hallijohn! you 
must be precious wicked yourself, to suppose it.” 

“If I have judged you wrongly, Afy, I sincerely beg your pardon. 
Not only myself, but the whole of West Lynne believed you were with 
him ; a“ thought has caused me pain night and day. 

“What a cannibal-minded set you must all be, then!” was Afy’s in- 
dignant rejoinder. 

“Not one in the place but thought so, with the exception of Mr. 
as proceeded Joyce. “He has said two or three times to me that 
vdby ould not think you went to Richard Hare, or were living with 

“ Mr. Carlyle has more sense than all the rest of West Lynne put 
together,” complacent observed Afy. ‘Living with Richard Hare! 
Be ashe vowd and live with a scalped red Indian who goes about with 

in place of clothes, and k sixteen wives. 

one, Afy, where did you go, then? Why did you leave at all 
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‘“‘ Never mind why. It was not to be that I could stop at 
home in the cottage, with ghosts and dreams and all those sort of things, 
that attend a place where murder has been.” 

‘“* What have you been doing ever since? Where have you been?” 

“ Never mind, I say,” repeated Afy. ‘ West Lynne has not been so 
complimentary to me, it appears, that I need put myself out of ~ way 
to sati re I was knocking about a bit at first, but I soon 
settled down as steady as Old Time; as steady as you.” 

“ Are you married ?” inquired Joyce, noting the word “ settled.” 

“ Catch me marrying,” retorted Afy ; “I like my liberty too well. Not 
but what I might be induced to change my condition, if anything out of 
the way eligible occurred: it must be very eligible, though, to tempt me. 
I am what I suppose you call yourself—a lady’s maid.” : 

“ Indeed !” said Joyce, much relieved. “And are you comfortable, 
Afy ?—are you in a good service ?” 

“ Middling for that. The pay’s not amiss, but there’s a great deal to 
do, and her ladyship’s a Tartar. I did have a good one with an old lady; 
a sort of companion I was to her, and stopped there till she died. What 
do you think? She made me go in to prayers with her, and read the 
Bible night and morning.” 

“How very glad I am to hear this!” exclaimed Joyce. “ It must 
have been so good for you.” 

“ Very,” assented Afy; and Joyce failed to detect the irony of her 
tone. ‘“‘She’d used to read a chapter, and I’d used to read a chapter, and 
then we went to prayers. Edifying, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Delightfully so, Afy. I am sure you must have profited by it.” 

“ Law, yes; never doubt that. She left me thirty pounds when she 
died, over and above my salary. I had used to like the Psalms best, be- 
cause they were short and comforting.” 

“So comforting !” echoed Joyce. ‘ Afy dear, I shall love you and be 
proud of you again, like I was when you first came home to us.” 

Afy laughed, a ringing laugh. ‘“ You and West Lynne always set me 
down for worse than I was. Though it poses me to imagine what on 
earth could have induced you to fancy I should go off with that Dick 
Hare,” she added, for she could not forget the grievance. 

“Look at the circumstances,” argued Joyce. “You both disap- 
peared.” 

“ But not together !” 

“Nearly together. There were only a few days intervening. And 
you had neither money nor friends.” 

“You don’t know what I had. But I would rather have died of want 
on father’s grave, than have shared his means,’ continued Afy, growing 
passionate again. “ And you and the West Lynne idiots ought to have 
made sure of that.” 

“ If you had but dropped me a single line, Afy! it would have put a 
different aspect upon the whole affair. Your silence helped to misjudge 

ou.”’ 
me Misjudge me, indeed! Why, I never cared for Dick Hare. He was 
only half baked.” 
“ You encouraged him to the house.” 
“ Well—TI don’t deny it. He used to speak to me of marriage: and 
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would put up with a man not baked at all, to be made a real Jady. 
ad I known he was to turn out what he did, I would have seen his coffin 
Ik, before I’d ever have spoken to him. Where ishe? Not hung,or 
should have heard of it.” 

“ He has never been seen since that night, Afy.” 

“ Nor heard of ?” 

“‘ Nor heard. of. Most people think he is in Australia, or some other 


fo land,” 

"é The best place for him ; the more distance he puts between him and 
home, the better. If he ever does come back, I hope he’ll get his deserts 
—which is a rope’s end. I’d go to his hanging.” 

“You are as bitter against him as Mr. Justice Hare. He would bring 
his son back to suffer, if he could.” 

“ A cross-grained old camel !” remarked Afy, in allusion to the qualities, 
social and amiable, of the revered justice. ‘I don’t defend Dick Hare, I 
hate him too much for that, but if his father had treated him differently, 
Dick might have been different. Well, let’s talk of something else; the 
subject invariably gives me the shivers. Who is mistress here ?” 

“Miss Carlyle.” 

“Oh, I might have guessed that. Is she as fierce as ever ?” 

“There is little alteration in her.” 

“ And there won’t be on this side the grave. I say, Joyce, I don’t 
want to encounter her: she might set on at me, like she has done many 
a time in the old days. Little love was there lost between me and Corny 
Carlyle.” 

. You need not fear meeting her. She is away: gone to Lynne- 
borough for a week’s visit.” 

“That’s good news for a rainy day! ‘Then, who acts as mistress 
while she’s absent ?” ) 

“T give the orders,” said Joyce. ‘“ Master interferes very little.” 

Will he marry again ?” went on Afy. 

‘How can I tell? There appears no probability of it at present. A 
few weeks or months ago, a rumour arose that he was to marry Miss 
Louisa Dobede; but it died away again.” 

“ Louisa Dobede! one of that ugly old baronet’s daughters ?” 

“Yes. But Sir John Dobede is not ugly.” 

“Not ugly! Why, he has got a nose as long as a foundry chimney. 
Well, one would think Mr. Carlyle had had enough of marrying.” 

* Lady Isabel is dead,” interrupted Joyce, hastily. 

‘So is Queen Anne. What’s the good of telling me news that all the 
world knows ?” 

“ T reminded you that she was dead that you might’ not speak against 
her,” said Joyce. ‘“ Whatever may have been Lady Isabel's failings, 
they are buried in her grave.” 

‘Buried or not, their remembrance lasts,” cried Afy, “and you may 
as well try to stop the sun’s shining, as to stop folks giving their 
_— East Lynne must have been well rid of her—such a canker as 

t had 

Joyce put up her hand. “ Afy, be silent! You have no right so to 
speak of Lady Isabel : you know nothing of the facts.” 

“T know all the facts by heart,” imperturbably rejoined Afy. ‘“ You 
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may tak your oath they were conned over and over by us at Lady Mount 


Severn’s.’ . 
Joyce looked at her in surprise. ‘“ What have you to do with Lady 
Mount Severn’s ?” 

“ Well, that’s good! It’s where I am in service.” 

“ At Lady Mount. Severn’s ?” 

“Why not? I have been there two years. It is not a great deal 
longer I shall stop, though ; she has got too much vinegar in her for me. 
It happened just after I went there, and she had a cousin visiting her, a 
Miss Levison, and the two were for ever talking of it.” 

“‘ But not in your presence ?” 

“T heard,” significantly nodded Afy. ‘ Heard just as much as they 
had to tell.” 

“You must have listened at keyholes.” 

“ Perhaps I did,” was Afy’s cool response. ‘I had a fancy to hear 
the particulars; and when I do make up my mind to know a thing, I 
don’t let trifles stand in my way. Tell me about her, Joyce.”’ 

Joyce shook her head. “There’s nothing much to tell. She was one 
of the sweetest ladies, one of the kindest mistresses " 

“Oh, I see,” interrupted Afy, with ineffable disdain. ‘She was one 
of your angels.” 

“Almost, she was. Until that serpent came here to cross her path.” 

“Manners! manners!” laughed Afy. “ It’s not polite to call names.” 

“T could call him names for ever,” warmly answered Joyce. ‘“ And so 
I would, if it could bring him punishment. It will come home to him: 
mark my words.” 

‘* Lady Mount Severn throws all the blame on her.” 

“It is more than Lord Mount Severn does,” angrily returned Joyce. 

“I could have told you that. He casts some share of it to 
Mount Severn. Sir Francis is her cousin, you know. Was she nt 
looking, Joyce ?” 

. Beautiful; inexpressibly beautiful.” ; 

“ Better looking than I am?” cried vain Afy, glancing at herself in 
an opposite mirror. 

“Oh, Afy! how absurd you are !”’ 

“Many thanks. Because she was the Lady Isabel, and I am plain 
Afy Hallijohn, of course I can’t be compared to her! Everybody thinks 
they may lance shafts at my back: but lady angels go wrong sometimes, 
you see; they are not universally immaculate. She must have been a 
queer angel, rather, to leave her children.”’ : 

“‘Afy, do you understand that this conversation is particularly dis- 
agreeable to me?” cried Joyce, with spirit. 

“It’s a very disagreeable topic indeed, I should say,” equably replied 
Afy. “She should not have acted so as to give rise to it. He soon 
tired of her, with all her beauty; like he has tired—as it is said—of 
others. He is married now.” 

“ Yes,” indignantly spoke Joyce, “and the wonder is, how any young 
lady, with a spark of delicacy or good feeling, could bring herself to 
marry so notorious a man.” , 

“ Ladies don’t dislike that sort of notoriety,” said Afy, laughing at 
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Joyce’s reproving face. “That is, when the offenders are handsome, as 


he is.” 

“ You have seen him at Lady Mount Severn’s ?”’ 

“Not I. Ihave seen him, but not there. Since the Carlyle affair, 
he dare not show his. face within their doors: my lord would kick him 
out of them. What an awful thing that railway accident must have 

9 

Joyce shuddered. “ Ay, it was an awful death.” 

“ And quite a judgment upon her, I should say,” went on Afy, pro- 
bably seeing that the style of conversation aggravated Joyce. 

Joyce would stand it no longer. ‘ Listen, Afy: I loved my mistress, 
and I love her memory still, in spite of what has taken place. If you 
are to speak against her, it must be in some other house, for it shall not 
be in Mr. Carlyle’s, where she was once so honoured.” 

“ Have it your own way,” indifferently rejoined Afy. “ She’s gone to 
kingdom come, so it’s not worth while disputing over it. Is Mr. Carlyle 
at home?” 

“‘ He will be home to dinner. I dare say you would like some tea: 

ou shall come and take it with me and Wilson in the nursery.” 

“T was thinking you might have the grace to offer me something,” 
cried Afy. “I intend to stop till to-morrow in the neighbourhood: my 
lady gave me two days’ holiday—for she was going to see her dreadful 
old grandmother, where she can’t take a maid—and I thought I’d use it 
in coming to have a look at the old place again. Don’t stare at me in 
that blank way, as if you feared I should ask the grand loan of sleeping 
here. I shall sleep at the Mount Severn Arms.”’ 

“T was not glancing at such a thought, Afy. Come and take your 
bonnet off.” 

“Is the nursery full of children?” 

“ There’s only one child in,it. Miss Lucy and Master William are 
with the governess.” 

Wilson received Afy with lofty condescension, having Richard Hare 
in her thoughts. But Joyce explained that it was all a misapprehension 
—that her sister had not been near Richard Hare, but was as indignant 
against him as they were. Upon which Wilson grew cordial and chatty, 
rejoicing in the delightful recreation her tongue would enjoy that evening. 

Afy’s account of herself, as to past proceedings, was certainly not the 
most satisfactory in the world, but altogether, taking in the present, it 
was so vast an improvement upon Joyce’s conclusions, that she had not 
felt so elated for many a day. When Mr. Carlyle returned home Joyce 
sought him, and acquainted him with what had happened: that Afy was 
come ; was maid to Lady Mount Severn; and, above all, that she had 
never been with Richard Hare. 

“Ah! you remember what I said, Joyce,” he remarked. “That I 
did not believe Afy was with Richard Hare.”’ 

“I have been telling Afy so, sir, and she says you have got more sense 
than al] West Lynne put together.” 

Mr. Carlyle laughed. 

“ A terrible way she was in, to be sure, when I informed her what 
yes had believed,” continued Joyce. ‘She nearly went into one of 
er old passions.” 
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* Does she seem steady, Joyce?” 

“T think so, sir—steady for her. Before she took — Mount 
Severn’s service, she was with an old lady, where she read her Bible and 
joined in prayers night and morning.” 

“ Afy at prayers!” exclaimed Mr. Carlyle, a smile crossing his lips. 
“ T hope they were genuine.” 

“T was thinking, sir, that as she appears to have turned out so re- 
— and is with Lady Mount Severn, you perhaps might see no 
objection to her sleeping here for to-night. It would be better than for 
her to go to an inn, as she talks of doing.” 

“None at all,” replied Mr. Carlyle. ‘ Let her remain.” 

As Joyce pedi to the nursery, Afy and Wilson were in full confi- 
dential confab, as if trying whose tongue could go the fastest. An un- 
lucky sentence of Afy’s caught J + ae ears. 

‘‘Tt’s as true as you are there, Wilson. She bothered me all day lon 
with her religion. I had used to pick out the shortest psalm I could find, 
and when she asked me why, I said I did it that I might remember them. 
There’s one with two verses in it; I chose that as often asI dared. And 
then, down I had to go on my marrow-bones, and put up my hands! I 
had used to wish my mistress and her prayers somewhere.” 

Joyce groaned in spirit, and thought of the words just spoken by Mr. 
Carlyle—he had hoped the prayers were genuine! 

Later in the evening, after Mr. Carlyle’s dinner, a message came that 
Afy was to go to him. Accordingly she proceeded to his presence. 

**So, Afy! you have returned to let West Lynne know that you are 
alive. Sit down.” 

‘** West Lynne may go a walking for me in future, sir, for all the heed 
I shall take of it,” retorted Afy. “A set of wicked-minded scandal- 
mongers, to take and say I had gone after Richard Hare !” 

*‘ You should not have gone off at all, Afy.” 

“ Well, sir, that was my business, and I chose to go. I could not stop 
in the cottage after that night’s work.” 

“‘ There is a mystery attaching to that night’s work, Afy,” observed 
Mr. Carlyle; “‘a mystery that I cannot fathom. Perhaps you can help 
me out.” 

“* What mystery, sir?” returned Afy. 

Mr. Carlyle leaned forward, his arms on the table; Afy had taken a 
chair at the other end of it. ‘ Who was it that committed the murder?” 
he demanded, in a grave and somewhat imperative tone. 

Afy stared some moments before she replied, astonished at the question. 
‘Who committed the murder, sir!” she uttered at length. ‘ Richard 
Hare committed it. Everybody knows that.” 

** Did you see it done?” 

*“*No,” replied Afy. “If I had seen it, the fright and horror would 
have killed me. Richard Hare quarrelled with my father, and drew the 
gun upon him in his passion.” 

‘* You assume this to have been the case, Afy; as others have assumed 
it. I do not think that it was Richard Hare who killed your father.” 

“‘ Not Richard Hare!’’ exclaimed Afy, after a pause. ‘“ Then who do 
you think did it, sir? I?” 

“ Nonsense, Afy.” 
2E2 
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“T know he did it,” proceeded Afy. “It is true that I did not see it 
done, but I know it, for all that. I know it, sir.” 

“ You cannot know it, Afy.” 

“Ido know it, sir; I would not assert it to you if I did not. If Richard 
Hare were here present before us, and swore till he was black in the face 
that it was not he, I could convict him.” 

“‘ By what means ?” 

“J had rather not say, sir. But you may believe me, for I am speaking 
truth.” ‘ 


‘There was another friend of yours present that evening, Afy. Lieu- 
tenant Thorn.” 

Afy’s face turned crimson: she was evidently taken'to. But Mr. Car- 
lyle’s speech and manner were authoritative, and she saw that it would be 
useless to attempt to trifle with him. ; 

‘TI know he was, sir, A young chap, who used to ride over some even- 
ings to see me, He had nothing to do with what occurred.” 

« Where did he ride from ?” | 

“He was stopping with some friends at Swainson. He was nobody, 
sir. 

“ What was his name ?” questioned Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Thorn,” said Afy. 

“T mean his real name. ‘Thorn was an assumed one.” 

‘Oh dear no,’’ returned Afy. ‘ Thorn was his name.” 

Mr. Carlyle paused and looked at her. 

“ Afy, I have reason to believe that Thorn was only an assumed name. 
Now, I have a motive for wishing to know his real one, and you would 
very much oblige me by confiding it tome, What was it?” 

“T don’t kriow that he had any other name, sir;'I am sure he had no 
other,” persisted Afy. ‘“ He was Lieutenant Thorn then, and he was Cap- 
tain Thorn afterwards.” 

“You have seen him since ?” 

“Once in a way we have met.” 

“‘ Where is he now?” 

“Now! Oh, my goodness, I don’t know anything about him now!” 
uttered Afy. ‘I have not heard of him or seen him for a long while. I 
think I heard something about his gomg to India with his regiment.” 

“ What regiment is he in?” 

* I’m sure I don’t know about that,” said Afy.. “Is not one regiment 
the same as another: they are all in the army, aren’t they, sir?” 
os we I must find this Captain Thorn. Do you know anything of his 

mil ? 

Afy shook her head. ‘TI don’t think he had any. I never heard him 
mention’ so much as a brother or a sister.” 

“ And you persist in saying his name was Thorn!” 

“T persist mit because it was his name. Iam positive it was his 
name.” 

“ Afy, shall I tell you why I want to find him? I believe that it was 
he who murdered your father: not Richard Hare.” 

Afy’s mouth and eyes gradually opened, and her face turned hot and 
cold alternately. Then passion mastered her, and she burst: forth. 

“Tt’s a lie! I beg your pardon, sir, but whoever told you that, 
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told you a lie. Thorn had no more to do with it than I had; I'll 


swear it.” 

“T tell you, Afy, I believe Thorn to have been the man. You were 
not present: you cannot know who actually did it.” 

“ Yes I can, and do know,” said Afy, bursting into tears of hysterical 
ng “Thorn was with me when it happened, so it could not have 

n Thorn. It was that wicked Richard Hare. Sir! have I not said 
that I’ll swear it?” 
a was with you !—at the moment of the murder ?”’ repeated Mr. 
arlyle. 

“Yes he was,” shrieked Afy, nearly beside herself witn emotton. 
** Whoever has been trying to put it off Richard Hare, and on to him, is a 
wicked, false-hearted wretch. It was Richard Hare and nobody else, and 
I hope he’ll be hung for it yet.”’ 

«You are telling me truth, Afy ?” gravely spoke Mr, Carlyle. 

“Truth!” echoed Afy, flinging up her hands. ‘ Would I tell a lie 
ever my poor father’s death? If Thorn had done it, would I screen him, 
or shuffle it off to Richard Hare? No, no.” 

Mr. Carlyle felt uncertain and bewildered. That Afy was sincere in 
what she said, was but too apparent. He spoke again, but Afy had risen 
from her chair to leave. 

* Locksley was in the wood that evening; Otway Bethel was in it. 
Could either of them have been the culprit ?” 

“No, sir,” firmly retorted Afy, ‘‘ the culprit was Richard Hare ; and 
I'd say it with my latest breath. I'd say it because I know it—though 
I don’t choose to say how I know it ; time enough when he gets taken.” 

She quitted the room, leaving Mr. Carlyle in a state of puzzled be- 
wilderment. Was he to believe Afy? or was he to believe the bygone 
assertion of Richard Hare ? 








LORD CAREW TO SIR THOMAS ROE,* 


THE valuable and interesting documents edited by Mr. Maclean were 
discovered by Mrs. Everett Green at the State Paper-office. The writer 
of these letters—George Lord Carew—was the second son of Dr. wer 
Carew, who held the deanery of Windsor, and other preferments, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. He distinguished himself at an early age in 
the Irish wars, was made Lord President of Munster, was created Baron 
Carew of Clopton by James I., and was appointed master of the Ord- 
nance. Being constantly resident at court, he was well informed on all 
subjects of interest, and hence his letters possess no little historical as 
well as biographical information. It is not a little singular that in re- 





* Letters from George Lord Carew to Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador to the 
Court of the Great Mogul, Edited by John Maclean, F.S.A., Keeper of the Re- 
_— of H.M. Ordnance in the Tower of London. Printed for the Camden 
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414 Lord Carew to Sir Thomas Roe. 
lating all the gossip, both public and private, he could from day to day 


collect, he mentions himself, directly, once only. This was on the occa- 
sion of his being sworn a member of the privy council, and in communi- 
cating the event to his friend, with the marked humility frequently ob- 
served in men of such eminence, he requests his prayers, in the words of 
the Litany, “that it may please God to send him grace, wisdom, and 
understanding.” 

Sir Thomas Roe—the personage to whom these letters were addressed 
—was no less eminent as a diplomatist than the Lord Carew as a soldier. 
He was the son of Robert Roe, of Lower Layton, Essex, was educated 
at Oxford, and his first public employment of importance was his mission 
to the Great Mogul, in 1614. The object of this embassy was to pro- 
mote the extension of trade in the East, and the expenses were paid by 
the East India Company. Roe’s original journal of this embassy is pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

Sir Thomas Roe’s next embassy was in 1621, when he was sent to 
Constantinople; his letters and negotiations relating to which embassy 
were published in 1740. He was afterwards sent to Poland and Sweden, 
and in 1641 he was sent ambassador to the emperor and the princes of 
Germany to be present at the Diet of Ratisbon, and there to mediate on 
behalf of the prince elector palatine. The emperor was so pleased with 
his conduct and his Sreat abilities, that he several times said in public : 
“T have met with many gallant persons of many nations, but I scarce 
ever met with an ambassador till now.” On his return from Germany 
he was made chancellor of the Garter and a privy councillor, but he lived 
not long to enjoy these honours, He died November 6, 1644. 

We must limit ourselves to a notice of the so-called Black Oliver 
St. John, by Mr. Maclean, and whom Lord Carew describes, in his letter 
to Sir Thomas Roe of April, 1615, as prisoner in the Tower when he 
left England, on account of a letter written by him to the mayor of 
Marlborough, and whence he was sentenced in the Star Chamber to pay 
unto his majesty 5000 livres, to be imprisoned for life, and to acknow- 
ledge his fault publicly in the courts of Westminster. 


The identity of this person is involved in obscurity. We know but little re- 
lating to him. The proceedings on his trial are not recorded, with the exception 
of the speech of Lord Bacon on the prosecution, which is printed in Howell’s 
State Trials, ii. 899, wherein he describes him as a gentleman of ancient house 
and name, and as being a principal person and a dweller in that town (Marl- 
borough), and one whom the mayor considered likely to give both money and 

od example. 

Lord Campbell supposes him to be the same Oliver St. John who in the rei 
of Charles I. was one of the prominent leaders of the republican party in the 
House of Commons, and who, in 1640, was made solicitor-general, nt afterwards 
lord chief justice. Clarendon states of the latter (book i. 186) that he “was a 
lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn, reserved and of a dark and clouded countenance, very 
proud, and conversing with very few, and those men of his own humour and 
inclinations. He had been questioned, committed, and brought into the Star 
Chamber many years before, with other persons of great name and reputation 
(which first brought his name on the stage), for communicating some paper 
among themselves, which some men at that time had a mind to have extended 
to a design of sedition, but, it being quickly evident that the prosecution would 
not be attended with success, they were all shortly after discharged.” 

Lord Campbell was probably misled by the close similarity of the character, 
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as here given, of St. John, the future lord chief justice, to that of the gentleman 
mentioned in the text, although the historical part of the narrative does not 
ree with the case of the latter, in which the prosecution was quite successful. 

r. Foss, however, clearly proves his lordship to be mistaken, by showing that 
the Oliver St. John who became lord chief justice was born about the year 1598, 
and that he was admitted a pensioner of Queen’s College, Cambridge, on August 
16, 1615, being then seventeen years of age. It is highly improbable that the 
letter to the mayor of Marlborough was written by such a youth, or that the 
prosecution of a mere boy would have created such anxiety at court as to cause, 
at the request of the council, the trial to be deferred until the lord chancellor 
(Egerton), who from age and infirmity was upon the point of resigning the great 
seal, could attend the hearing, “so necessary” did they “judg his presence 
there.” The statement of Mr. Foss is confirmed by the will of Oliver St. John 
of Cayshoe, co. Beds, which proves the parentage of the lord chief justice, and 
shows that in 1625 he was still.a student in London. Mr. Foss falls into a:still 
more remarkable error himself by stating, upon the authority of Harris’s Lives, 
that Black Oliver mentioned in the text was Oliver St. John of Lydiard Tregoze, 
who in 1622 was created Lord Grandison. The printed genealogical accounts 
which we have of this gentleman certainly state that in his youth “he was sent 
to study the law in the Inns of Court, but having been engaged in a duel, he was 
obliged to quit the kingdom.” He served in ny i Countries under the Veres, 
and was knighted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Ue afterwards distinguished 
himself in the wars in Ireland, and in December, 1605, was made master of the 
Ordnance in that kingdom, which office he continued to hold until 1616. He 
thus gene the early part of the reign of James I. in that country, and we find 
him taking an active part in the debates in the Irish House of Commons in 1613 
and 1614. In 1615 he seems to have been in England, but not in disgrace, for 
in October of that year he was so much in the confidence of the king as to be 
entrusted with the custody of the Earl of Somerset, and in the following April 
he was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland. He could not, therefore, be the same 
— who was prosecuted and received so severe a sentence in April, 1615, as 

r. St. John of Marlborough, who is nowhere spoken of as a knight. 

Having disposed of the a advanced for these two gentlemen, it remains 
to be considered who was “ Black Oliver St. John,” who on 11 October, 1614, 
wrote the letter to the Mayor of Marlborough. Chamberlain calls him “ Oliver 
St. John of Wiltshire.” He was therefore in all probability of the Lydiard stock, 
and, on turning to the pedigree of that branch of St. John, reeorded in the 
Heralds’ College, we find that John St. John of Lydiard had two sons, John, the 
grandfather of Oliver, who became Lord Grandison, and Oliver, who had a son 
of his own name, described as “son and heir.” 

The elder Oliver is stated by Edmonson, iv. 328, to have married Margaret, 
daughter and coheir of Love of Winchelsea, and to have had three sons : 
Oliver, Nicholas, and John. This statement is confirmed by the following 
document among the title-deeds of an estate called Troppinden, in Sussex, pre- 
served among the Evidences of George E. Courthope of Whilegh, in that county, 
Esq., by whom it has been kindly communicated. 

“Sir Edward Randyll, Knt. and Dame Anne his wife, by Ind’re 10 May, 
6 Jas. did sell unto Thomas Risly of Brenchley the moiety of all these lan 
and tenements. 

[The preamble of the said Indenture is as follows: Between Sir Edward 
Randill of Albury, co. Surry, Knt. and dame Anne his wife, sole dau’r and heir 
of Anne Morgan, dec‘, late wife of Sir John Morgan, Knt. and one of the dau’s 
and heirs of John Love, late of Winchelsey, co, Sussex, Gent. | 

“ Olyver St. John, Esq. by Ind’re same date, did sell the other moiety to said 
Thomas Risley. 

(The preamble of the said Indenture is as follows: Nicholas St. John, Gent. 
one of the sons of Olyver St. John, Esq. and of Margaret his wife, one of the 
dau’rs of John Love, dec*, late of Winchelsey, merchant. } 
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“Thomas Risly, by will, 6 Feb. 1612, gives all s* lands to Symon Bynyor, who 
sold the same to ~ Ballard and Richard Besbeech. os 

“‘ Richard Besbeech hath the custody of all the ancient writings. 

** John Love, of Winchelsey, dec*, was owner of these premises, and he had 
issue 2 dau’rs, viz*. Margaret, who married to the said Oliver St. John, and 
another to Sir John Morgan, Knt, and died leaving issue only the said Ann, 
wife of the aft Sir Edward Randyll. 

“ Margaret died atm issue Nicholas St. John, Oliver St. John, and John 
St. John, for whom their father hath undertaken that they shall release, or else 
there is a lease for 1000 y’rs for security. 

“Nicholas St. John hath already released. 

“The other two brothers be not of age. 

* RicwHarD BesBeecu.” 


It appears from this document that Oliver St. John and Margaret Love were 
married before 1593, when John Love made his will, in all probability just 
previous to that date, for in 1612 Oliver St. John’s eldest son was of age, and 
the two younger were yet minors in 1615. In 1593 he resided at Winchelsea. 
How soon afterwards he settled at Marlborough we have no evidence to show, 
but we find his name, as an inhabitant of that town, man ‘armoury book pre- 
served in the corporation chest of the date of 1606; and the register of burials 
of the parish of St. Mary shore that— 

“ Margaret, wife of Oliver St. John, gent. (was) buried Sept. 19th, 1606.” 

This entry with the statement in the Indenture,of 5 May, 13 Jas. that 
the mother of his three sons was ‘dead. ‘ After the death of this wife he seems 
to have remarried, for the register above quoted records that-——_ 

“Mrs. St. John, wife of Mr. Oliver St, John ies buried April 3rd, 1608.” 

In thé “Taxation of the Freeholders of the Borongh, and Out-dwellers hold- 
ing freeholds, for'aid-money to marry'the Princess Elizabeth,” his name does not 
appear. This, however; was the benevolence’ against’ which he wrote, and as it 
was regarded as a free gift, the names of the contributors oe would’ be re- 
corded. The above document shows that he was.a resident in borough in 
1615. We. have no evidence of the date when he died, but the: will of:an Oliver 
St. John is recorded in the cise of the brepestite Court of Canterbury in 
the year 1639, although, unfortunately, as stated in a marginal mote in the 
volume, neither the original nor any copy can be found. No trace of his burial 
is found in the Marlborough registers. 

If; therefore, ‘we can td Edmonson as correct in stating that Oliver, the 
second son of John St: John of Lydiard, was the husband of the daughter of 
—— Love.of Winchelsea, there can be no reasonable cause to doubt his 
identity with “Black Oliver,” Only one diserepancy remains to be disposed of. 
Both Edmonson and the Visitation Pedigree of 1623 show Oliver as the “son 
and heir” of Oliver St. John, by Margaret Love. This can only be reconciled by 
supposing that Nicholas, who is proved by the above document to have been his 
el roo died between 1612, when he released his interest in Troppinden, 
an ‘ : 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Sir NATHANIEL, 


..... And make them menof note (do you note, men?).—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, ActII. 8c. 3, 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXXIV.—Cuarves or ANJOU. 


OF the nine sons of King Louis VIII. and his wife Blanche of Castille, 
the youngest, Charles, Count of Anjou, was yet in the cradle when his 
father died in 1226. Anjou and Maine were the apanage of this little 
Carlo dolce, who was brought up amid the troubles of the queen-mother’s 
regency, in what M. de Cherrier calls a devout and gloomy court, too 
much preoccupied by wars and negotiations to have any time,’ even had 
it’ the taste, for pastime pleasure, of the approved court type. The 
atmosphere he breathed, the sombre environment which compassed him 
about, told the’boy’s character, of course, and colou his whole 
life long. Naturally impetuous and quick-tempered, the restraint he 
underwent by his mother’s system habituated him betimes to a staid and 
serious demeanour, which did not, however, belie the tendency to which 
education now disposed his actual character. Hilaris vel jocusus vix aut 
munquam, an old chronicler says of him. He had the gravity of age 
before he was out of his teens. Like the blighted prince of Denmark, 
woman delighted him not—at least inspired him with no raptures, nor 
made a fool of him, as the manner of young men is. And yet was he so 
far initiated into the lover’s part, 


Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow, 


as to dabble in verse-making, and compose chansons in the dialect and 
taste of the times, en Francais et en ididme provengal,* all to sing the 





* Two French songs by Charles of Anjou are to be met with in M. de Saint- 
Priest’s Hist. of the Conquest of Naples, t. ii. append. C. Fauriel gives a trans- 
lation of his rhymed answer to the troubadour Sordello, who had taxed him with 
ingratitude. See Cherrier, Papes et Empereurs, t. iii. 1. ix. 
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praises of ladye fair.* But he gave no countenance to minstrels, mimes, 
and buffoons, so much in vogue at other courts. As he grew older, 
Charles encouraged the study of the sciences, particularly that of medi- 
cine. Hunting and falconry, gaming and png | exercises were his 
amusements, ambition his ee passion. As the French historian ex- 
presses it, Charles was eager in his wishes, but could wait for their fulfil- 
ment. His heart had deep longings, but he could bide his time. Some 
brilliant feats of arms had won him the reputation of a valiant man of 
war ; but he was destitute of generous sentiments and of true greatness. 
Selfish, full of pride, lending a willing ear to the flatteries of his courtiers, 
he exalted himself, in his own esteem, above his brother Louis [X., who 
** was born a prince’s son, while he, Charles, had a king for Ais father.” 
Swayed by cupidity and want of money, he crushed his provincial sub- 
jects beneath the weight of taxation; he refused to pay his debts, and 
disputed even with faithful servitors the salaries to which they were legi- 
timately entitled. As long as he wanted anything done for him, there 
was no end to his promises; but to those who could no longer be of 
service to him, ingratitude was all he had to offer. Cruel and sanguinary, 
implacable towards his enemies, he accounted every means lawful that 
would gain his ends; and the surest way he knew of, to keep populations 
to their duty, was to impoverish and oppress them. According to the 
historian Villani, Charles was tall and well-made, with a nervous and 
robust frame, and strongly-marked features. Few persons could bear his 
penetrating and severe gaze. A very large nose, black hair, and an olive 
complexion, imparted to that bony face of his a hardness of expression, 
which was seldom if ever relieved by a smile. He talked but little, slept 
sparely, and grudged even the time he did give to necessary rest.{ 

is wife, Beatrix, was the younger sister of the three queens of France, 
England, and Germany, to each of whom their father, Raymond 
Béranger IV., bequeathed only an amount in money, by way of supple- 
ment to their respective dowries, while to "Trix he made over the comteés 





* It was once remarked by an Edinburgh Reviewer, in a critique upon the 

— Poetry of Spain, that the union of elegant taste with ferocity of conduct, 

ich he has. oceasion to. demonstrate in the instance of Alva, and to a less extent 

in Mendoza, is less uncommon than might at first be imagined; and he refers to 

the annals of France and Italy, during the two centuries that preceded the period 

he is discussing in Spain, as furnishing some striking proofs that Horace’s re- 
mark, IJngenuas didicisse, &c., is not of universal application: 

“Charles.of Anjou, the tyrant of Naples, and the murderer of Conradin, was a 
poet; and amatory verses of his in the /angue d’oil still exist in the Royal Library 
at Paris. Folquet, Bishop of Thoulouse, one of the most odious wretches of his 
age, was a troubadour and a poet. Filippo Maria, the last of the Visconti, and 
Francesco Sforza of Milan, men of blood and outrage, surrounded themselves with 
a court of learned men. Even the gloomy Philip II., amidst the various affairs of 
importance which engaged him on his entrance into Portugal, is said, by Faria y 
Souza, to have inquired with eagerness for Camoens, and to have been sensibly 
affected by hearing that all that remained of that great poet was the epitaph in 
the church of Santa Anna, which, to the disgrace of his country, commemorates 
“ & he lived poor and miserable—and so he died.’ "—Edinburgh Review, vol. xl. 
p. 454. 

t Matt. Paris. Louis VIII. was only Dauphin when Saint-Louis came into 
‘the world a. 

t Cherrier, Hist. de la Lutte des Papes et des Empereurs de la Maison de 
Souabe. 2™° édition. T. iii. 1. ix. 
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of Provence and Forcalquier, two fiefs of the kingdom of Arles, 
which belonged of right to the empire, though in fact detached from it. 
The Roman law, which was of force in Provence, imposes no limit on 
testamentary rights; and the Comte took advantage of this to prevent 
the annexation of his country to other and more powerful states, and to 
— its nationality, in accordance with his people’s dearest wishes. 

ut, as M. de Cherrier observes, “‘ this testamentary disposition wounded 
_ —_ interests, — allowed to pass undisputed. After the death = 

ymond Béranger, Louis IX. despatched some troops to support t 

——— of his queen, which achiihien beeelied he renounced in 
vour of his brother’s marriage, liking better, he said, to see Provence 
in the ion of a prince of his family, than to give up a portion of it 
to the King of England. But Charles of Anjou’s new subjects, accus- 
tomed to live under a mild and government, endured with im- 
patience the yoke he laid upon them. His departure for the crusades 
ravished them with delight; and just in proportion to their pleasure at 
hearing of his being taken eaptive, was the disgust with which they wit- 
nessed his return to Provence. From that day forth, to the epoch of the 
negotiations with his Holiness about the crown of Sicily, did the brother 
of Saint Louis make war on his seigneurs, whose power it was his pur- 
to destroy, while he also battled against the republican spirit of the 
ea towns, and levied arbitrary taxes on the people.” 

His Holiness aforesaid was that Urban IV., who, from being Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, had been elevated by sudden acclamation to the Papal 
throne in 1261,—James Pantaleon, to wit, the son of a cobbler at 
Troyes,—in one of the ehurches at which place, a tapestry is to be seen, 
representing Pantaleon pére in his shop, amid boots and y tat in plenty, 
while materfamilias sits spinning, and watching little James, for whose 
future, no doubt, the honest woman hopes a signal disannulling of the 
adage, ne sutor ultra crepidam. ‘To this Pope it is that Dean Milman 
refers when he suggests, or conjectures, that had.the election not fallen 
on a Frenchman, Italy might perhaps have escaped the descent of Charles 
of Anjou, with its immediate crimes and cruelties, and the wars almost 
of centuries, which had their origin in that fatal event. ‘ Any Pope, 
indeed, must have had great courage to break through the traditional 

licy of his predecessors (where the whole power rests on tradition, a 

ld, if not a perilous act). Urban must have reeanted the long- 
cherished hatred and jealousy of the house of Hohenstaufen; he must 
have clearly foreseen (himself a Frenchman) that the French dominion 
in Naples would be as fatal as the German to the independence of Italy 
and of the Church; that Charles of Anjou would soon become as dan- 
gerous a neighbour as Manfred.”+ But Dr. Milman, in subsequent para- 
graphs, admits that only to France eould the Pope, even if no French- 
man, have looked for success if determined to maintain the unextin- 
guished feud with Manfred. Urban IV. first laid the crown of Naples 
at the feet of St. Louis himself, either for his brother or one of his sons. 
“ But the delicate conscience of Louis revolted from the usurpation of a 





* Cherrier, Hist. de la Lutte des Papes et des Empereurs de la Maison de 
Souabe. 2™° é¢ition. ‘T. iii. 1. ix. 


t Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. v. p. 54. 
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crown, to which were already three claimants of right.” For, as the 
learned Dean goes on to argue, if it was hereditary, it belonged to Con- 
radin; if at the disposal of the Pope, it was already awarded to, and 
had not been surrendered by Edmund of England ; and Manfred was on 
the throne, summoned, it might seem, by the voice of the nation. Man- 
fred’s claim, as maintained by an irreligious alliance with the Saracens, 
and as the possession of a Christian throne by one accused of favouring 
the Saracens, might easily be dismissed; but there was strong doubt as 
to the others. The Pope, who from the first had preferred the more 
active and enterprising Charles of Anjou, because he could not become 
King of France, in vain argued and took all the guilt on his own head : 
“the soul of Louis was as precious to the Pope and the cardinals as to 
himself.” Louis did not refuse his assent to the acceptance of the 
crown by his brother. It is said that he was glad to rid his court, if not 
his realm, which he was endeavouring to subdue to monastic gravity, of 
his gayer brother,* who was constantly summoning tournaments, was 
addicted to gaming, and every other knightly diversion.t 

‘“‘ Charles of Anjou,” continues the Dean of St. Paul’s, “ might seem 
designated for this service. Valiant, adventurous, with none of that 
ptnctilious religiousness, which might seem to set itself above ecclesias- 
tical guidance, yet with all outward respect for the doctrine and cere- 
monial of the Church ; with vast resources, holding, in right of his wife, 
the ao of Provence ; he was a leader, whom all the knighthood 
of France, who were eager to find vent for their valour, and to escape 
the peaceful inactivity or dull control under which they were kept by the 
scrupulous justice of Louis 1X., would follow with eager zeal. Charles 
had hardly yet shown that intense selfishness and cruelty, which in the 
ally, in the King chosen by the Pope for his vassal realm, could not but 
recoil upon the Pope himself. He had already, indeed, besieged and 
taken Marseilles, barbarously executed all the citizens who had defended 
the liberties of their town, and abrogated all the rights and privileges of 
that flourishing municipality. His ambitious wife, Beatrice of Provence, 
jealous of being the sister of three Queens, herself no Queen, urged her un- 
reluctant husband to this promising enterprise.”t Dr. Milman’s portrai- 
ture of Charles hardly corresponds with M. de Cherrier’s, as regards the 
saturnine temperament and forbidding aspect of the man. Had Charles, 
indeed, been such a frowning, utterly smileless and smile-dispelling 

tentate as the French historians seem to depict him, one can scarcely 

ney how ’Trix could “take up” with him for better for worse. Rather, 
in that case, can we suppose her saying of him, as her vixenish namesake 
in Shakspeare does of that gloomy reprobate, Don John: “ How tartly 
that gentleman looks! I never can see him but I am heart-burned an 
hour after.”§ It was with another sort of heart-burn that Charles 
managed to inspire Beatrix. And she, having bound up her lot with 
his, and being quite able to descry in him one who 












* Not that the being gayer, comparatively, than Louis (Monk Lewis, may we 
call him ?) need imply anything like absolute gaiety in Charles. 

t “ Quies sui regni, quam perturbabat Carolus in torneamentis et aleis.”—Pto- 
lom., Luc. c. xxv. 
t Latin Christianity, vol. v. See bk. xi. ch, iii. passim. 
§ Much Ado about Nothing, I. 1. 
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3 ‘would be great, 
And not without ambition, zor without 
The illness should attend it,— 


was quite able, and willing withal, to second and inflame his aspirations, 
and, with feminine logic, perhaps, as well as energy, to bear down all 
ible objections he might suggest, and all contingent lets and hindrances 
e might foresee : 
Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round* 


so temptingly offered by his most discerning Holiness. The golden 
round would look well on "Trix’s brow: at least she felt a sort of bald 
place on her head without it. Three crowned sisters, and she «still 
unerowned ! Charles must have every incentive she could ply him with, 
to “ go in and win.” And certainly, in more than the ordinary meaning 
of the phrase, was the womati ’Trix a help meet for the man Charles. 

Villani makes it appear that the crowned sisters took a malicious’ plea- 

sure in humiliating *Trix—-who was a: sort of Cinderella in her way, a 
poor relation whom it delighted their majesties to keep ia her place. He 
tells us that one day—it was the Feast of the Epiphany—when the Court 
was “assisting” at high mass in the church of Saint Denis, Beatrix 
was compelled to quit the place she ‘had taken beside the Queens, her 
sisters, and to seat herself on a joint-stool at their feet. *Trix, we fear, 
in the pride and naughtiness of her heart, longed to make the same use 
of the joint-stool that Jenny Geddes did’ of hers—with this difference, 
that whereas the auld wife flung it at the head of the officiating minister, 
"Trix would have had preferred’ a “shy” at the royal sisterhood. That 
she could hardly contain herself, we may readily believe; but contain her- 
self she did till service was over, em | herself at home again with her 
natural protector, the sympathising Charles. Then out it all came—in 
a flood cf passionate tears, objurgations, vows, menaces, and adjurations. 
Now, as the fates would have it, Charles had only just been closeted with 
the legate who came ‘to offer him Sicily, in the Pope's name, if he would 
fight for it in the Pope's cause. So he bade his wife dry her eyes; for, 
with God’s help, he would give her a crown every whit as brilliant as 
those on which her sisters prided themselves. No more joint-stools for 
"Trix. And forthwith all tears were wiped away, and there beamed on 
Charles a face radiant with expectancy, encouragement, and confidence. 
They were of one mind now, and that mind was made up. They had all 
along had a will, and now there was a way. 

Charles of Anjou is described by M. Ferrari as ‘ batailleur sans argent, 
jaloux de monter sur un tréne, dévot, féodal, arriéré, a l’affat d’un 
royaume au rabais,” who could not afford to be haughty, or exacting, in 
presence of the Pope, whose soldier he constituted himself. But it was 
necessary to fight Manfred, to annihilate him, to make his authority at 
Palermo an impossibility, to drive the Ghibelins to despair, all armed and 
powerful as they were, and to conquer them in the interest of the Pope ; 
and Charles might well decline passing through the “‘ Caudine Forks pre- 





* Macbeth, I. 5. 
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for him by the Church.” On these‘terms the negotiations flagged ; 
ut the warrior was eventually won, and though objecting to the papal 
claims, “ turned Guelf in spite of himself.” He made his own terms when 
it came to action. He refused a restricted line of succession, and obtained 
one which him at the head of a Guelf dynasty as strong as that of 
Manfred. He refused to be liegeman of the Holy See, and would concede 
only free homage, nominal dependence, and the white horse as a mere 
symbol. Hardly could he be prevailed on to pay a tribute of 800 ounces 
of gold annually, 10,000 being the amount demanded by the Pope. He 
would have the entire realm as his own, without giving up part or parcel 
thereof, Benevento excepted. He would have no “decennial parlia- 
ment ” and no rights of rebellion among those of his subjects who might 
chance to be Ghibelins. The only point on which he showed a facile dis- 
position was where the interest of the Guelfs coincided with that of the 
Church. Accordingly, he sanctioned the return of exiled Guelfs.—He re- 
nounced the Empire, and the hope of being a King of Italy (for that far 
surpassed his means). He accorded to the Pope the right of determining 
Ceffectif of his troops, only on the contingeney of hie not personally 
marching at their head,—well knowing how impracticable it would ever 
be for him to delegate that office, la mission de faire une conquéte. 
Finally, he assented, with what M. Ferrari calls “thoroughly French 
generosity,” to the ecclesiastical counter-revolution that was then neces- 
sary, to oppose the bishops to heretics, monks to Saracens, the pontifical 
crusade to imperial atheism, the Guelfic papacy to Ghibelin Arianism,— 
and promised to devastate, like a good conscientious barbarian, all the 
civilisation introduced by Frederick II. and Manfred.* 

The Pope might not relish some of the terms for which the Angevin 
was so arrant a stickler. But he had to fall in with them, and bless his 
chosen servant, and wish him good luck with the most pontifical unetion 
and canonical decorum. And now, to the infinite satisfaction of ’Trix, 
things really began to look business-like. To adopt Gibbon’s report of 
the situation: ‘Charles of Anjou and Provence, the most ambitious and 
warlike monarch of the age, accepted at the same time the kingdom of 
Naples from the Pope, and the office of senator from the Roman people. 
As he passed through the city, in his road to victory, he received their 
oath of allegiance, lodged in the Lateran palace, and smoothed in a short 
visit the harsh features of his despotic character.”t His Holiness was 
considerably disconcerted at the time by the choice of the Roman people 
in this matter. They had risen against the nobles, many of whom they 
cast out of the city, and their determination was to appoint a “ Senator 
of not less than royal rank.” We find one party among them proposing 
Manfred; another, his son-in-law, the King of Aragon; and a third, 
Charles of Anjou. ‘ The Pope was embarrassed,” says Dean Milman; 
‘*he was compelled to maintain Charles of Anjou against his competitors: 
and yet a great sovereign as Senator of Rome, and for life (as it was pro- 

), was the death-blow to the Papal rule in France. Charles of 
Anjou felt his strength ; he yielded to the Pope’s request to limit the 
grant of the Senatorship to five years; but he seized the opportunity to 





* Ferrari, Révolutions-d'Italie, t. ii. vi™¢ partie, ch. iii. 
+ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall ofthe Rom. Empire, ch. 1xix. 
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lower the terms on which he was to be invested with the realm of Naples.”* 
In effect he said to his Holiness, If you reduce my life-interest in the 
Senatorship to a paltry half-decade, a miserable quinquennium—(why, it’s: 
only a twelvemonth better, he might have prophetically added, than a) 
mere U.S. President's lease of power!)—if you choose to cut down my 

honorary emoluments at that radical rate, you cannot decently object to: 
my little financial reform movement, which simply alters the figure of 

10,000, in my promissory note to your Highness, to 800—which latter 

~ the sum of onces d’or I shall have the honour to transmit, and not the 

ormer. 

Urban IV. could not do without Charles, and the treaty was signed. 
But before there was time for the treaty to work, to act, to produce even 
its first fruits, Urban IV. had gone the way of all flesh, and Clement [V. 
was settled, not too comfortably, in St. Peter’s chair. 

Meanwhile, Charles had aimed himself Senator of Rome, and had: 
donned the royal crown of Naples. We may here quote a German his- 
torian’s unsympathetic, but succinct account of his majesty’s begin- 
nings. “The Guelfs,” says Wolfgang Menzel, “alarmed at Manfred’s 
increasing power, now sought for foreign aid, and raised a Frenchman, 
Urban 1V., to the pontifical throne. This Pope induced Charles of 
Anjou, the brother of the French monarch, who had already ‘fished in 
troubled waters’ in Flanders, to grasp at the crown of Apulia. On the 
death of Urban [a.p. 1264], another Frenchman, Clement V.,f suc- 
ceeded to the Papal throne, and greatly contributed to hasten the pro-. 
jected invasion. Charles was gloomy and priest-ridden; extremely un- 
prepossessing in his person, and [is this meant to make matters worse P] 
of an olive complexion ; invariably cold, silent, and reserved in manner, 
impatient of gaiety or cheerfulness, and so cold-blooded: and cruel as to 
be viewed with horror even by his bigoted brother, St. Louis.”{ He had 
been long collecting forces, and though he set sail from Marseilles with 
hardly more than twenty galleys and one thousand men-at-arms, and 
though, as Milman says, Italy might seem to refuse access to the stranger 
—for the Ghibelins were in the ascendant in Lombardy, and the passes 
of the Alps were watched by Pallavieini with the Cremonese, and while 
the fleets of Pisa and of Manfred swept the sea with eighty galleys, the 
mouth of the Tiber was stopped by a great dam of timber and stone§— 
yet courage and fortune favoured Charles : a violent storm scattered the 
fleet of Pisaand Naples ; he entered the Tiber, broke through all obstacles, 
and appeared at Rome at Pentecost, the time appointed for his inaugura- 
tion as Senator. ‘Towards the end of the summer his main army came 
down the pass of Mont Cenis into friendly Piedmont—splendidly pro- 
vided, and boasting some of the noblest knights of France and Flanders, 
devout Crusaders against Manfred, whom it was the ‘policy to represent 
as more than half a Saracen.|| 

And thus did France, until now a listless spectator, as Menzel calls her, 
for the first time oppose her influence to that of Germany in Italy, and 
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* Milman, Latin Christianity, bk. xi. ch. iii. 

t It should be Clement IV. The fifth Pope of that name belongs to the first 
part of the following century, 1305-14. 

{ Menzel’eHist. of Germany, 2nd Period, ch. clx. 

§ Milman, v. 6. || Ibid. 64. 
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henceforth systematically take advantage of the Empire’s disunited state 
by ive attempts on one province after another. ‘“ Manfred col- 
looted his + whole h to resist the French invader, but the clergy 
tampered with his soldiery and sowed treason in his camp. Charlesno 
sooner landed than Riccardo di Caseta abandoned the mountain pass en- 
trusted to his defence, and allowed the French to advance unmolested as 
far as Benevento, where, on the 26th [6th?] of February, 1266, a de- 
cisive battle was fought, in which Manfred, notwithstanding his gallant 
efforts, being worsted, threw himself in despair into the thickest of the 
fight, and fell there, covered with wounds. Charles, on the score of 

, refused him honourable burial, but the French soldiery, touched 
by his beauty and gallantry, cast each of them a stone upon his body, 
which was by this means buried beneath a hillock still known by the 
natives as the rock of roses."* The tyranny and excess in which Charles 
and his barons indulged, gave the realm good reason to deplore “ good 
King Manfred,” and supplied all Italy with a foretaste of the conqueror’s 
quality. And in less than two years after the conquest of Naples, wide- 
spread disaffection and resentment betokened the bitterness of French 
oppression, and encouraged young Conradin—who alone could “ deliver 
Sicily from the foreign yoke, check the revengeful superiority of the 
Guelfs, and restore the now lamented house of Hohenstaufen”—to con- 
cert energetic measures and assert his hereditary rights. 

Fond hopes had been cherished of seeing revived, under the sway of 
Charles of Anjou, the happy times of Norman dominion. Foolish fond 
were any such hopes, in the case of such a man. He added to the bur- 
dens of his subjects, not lightened them. His ways of receiving re- 
monstrants and dealing with remonstrances was akin to Pharaoh’s, when, 
with a “Go to, ye are idle,” that antique despot demanded of his bonds- 
men bricks without straw,—or to Rehoboam’s, when that high-flying 
novice in kingcraft “answered the people roughly,” and told them that 
instead of withdrawing he would add to their yoke, and that whereas 
hitherto they had been chastised with whips, he would chastise them with 
scorpions. 

In fact, from the very first his government was marked by a character 
of severity and insolent harshness, which, from the very first, rendered it 
unpopular. This must be attributed, says a French historian, to the 





* Thus Menzel, who adds a stanza from Dante, in the third book of whose 
Purgatory, Manfred is made to say, , 


“ L’ossa del corpo mio sarieno ancora 
In cé di ponte, presso a Benevento, 
Sotta la guardia della grave mora.” 


But he omits what immediately follows: 


“ Or le bagna la pioggia, e muove il vento. 
Di fuor del regno, quasi lungo ’1 Verde 
Ove le transmuto a lume spento.” 


Nor tells us, stout German though he be, what Milman is careful to relate, that 
Papal jealousy would not allow the Hohenstaufen to repose within the territory 
of the Church: the Archbishop of Cosenza, by the command of the Pope, orderipg 
Manfred to be torn up from his rude sepulchre ; and the dead hero’s final resting- 
place was in unconsecrated ground, on the borders of the kingdom vf Naples, 
near the river Verde.—See Lat. Christ., vol. v. pp. 65 sq. 
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humeur or disposition of this prince, who was naturally violent and 
nical. Nevertheless, everything went well with him—éout lui arrivait a 
souhait. After being welcomed by the multitude as their country’s 
liberator, he saw coming over to him just the men who might have im- 
peded the quiet wtaliiceseat of his authority. The most compromised 
among them, stifling the voice of conscience, now insulted with ignoble 
accusations the memory of the prince they had panegyrised. They be- 
sought the good offices of the Pope in their behalf ; and his Holiness was 
obliging enough, after relieving them of the anathemas they had brought 
upon themselves, to plead with King Charles to forgive and forget. 
Among these plastic penitents, one is a little surprised to find John of 
Procida. That Siend end hysician of Frederick and of Conrad, that 
minister of Manfred, now takes up his lot with the house of Anjou. This 
very man has been lauded by poets and ill-informed writers, for his sup- 
possession of those generous sentiments which are none too common 
in history. With an excess of poetical licence, and giving the rein to their 
imagination, they have represented him as the type of fidelity and con- 
stancy.* Documents duly examined are often disenchanting things; and 
we fear that John of Procida, like mavy another fair-seeming and perhaps 
well-esteemed celebrity, will not stand cross-examination, or indeed a 
candid examination in chief. 

In one of his characteristic periods, the historian of the Decline and 
Fall thus sums up the condition of the conquered royaume: ‘‘ The new 
kingdoms of Charles were afflicted by every species of fiscal and military 
oppression ; and the lives and fortunes of his Italian subjects were sacri- 
ficed to the greatness of their master and the licentiousness of his fol- 
lowers.”+ And it has been remarked, in reference to this very passage, 
that Gibbon has here unwittingly enunciated the true causes of, the revo- 
lution which ensued, and of which so able a history has been written by 
Signor Michele Amari, in his “‘ War of the Sicilian Vespers.” For six- 
teen years it would almost seem, as the critic in question observes, that 
the king and his nobles desired nothing more than to emulate the infamy 
of Verres, “The most ruthless government Sicily had yet experienced 
was that of Frederick the Second, whose foreign wars had at a cease- 
less drain upon the blood and treasures of his people. But though he had 
greatly increased the taxation, he granted one sensible boon in the aboli- 
tion of compulsory military service. Charles, without abating any of his 
attacks upon the purse, re-established the arbitrary powers of the Crown 
over the persons of his subjects, compelling them to serve in the fleet as 
well as the army; and in order to force recusants to appear, the govern- 
ment imprisoned or fined their relatives. But further, as if to fill up the 
measure of insolence in the conqueror and endurance in the subject, no 
household was safe from outrage in what it holds most dear—the honour 
of its women. Violence or deceit were mercilessly employed to work 

—the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame, 
That turns the coward’s heart to steel, the sluggard’s blood to flame. 
To the remonstrances of the afflicted people Charles turned a deaf ear. 
Their delegates hardly escaped with life, and the character of the 
monarch was too well known to render the advocacy of Sicilian wrong 
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* See Cherrier, ubi supra, t. iii. pp. 214 sq. ¢ Gibbon, ch. Lxii. 
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Constantinople and the French dynasty in 
also purchased the title of King of Jerusalem ; in- 

Latin cause a stepping-stone for his own ambition. 
authority seemed to be sufficiently established in Italy as head of the 
Guelphic faction. His creature, Martin the Fourth, had lately been 
chosen Pope, so that nothing now hindered his lon mised Eastern 
i For some years Italy had rung with warlike preparations : 
and armies awaited but their leader’s signal. Charles’s pride 
and confidence knew no bounds—all seemed to be his, and extortion and 
oppression redoubled their efforts to drain from his present subjects the 
means of further conquest.” It is at this point that Amari’s reviewer, 
from whom we have been quoting, conceives the common version of 
Sicilian story to go astray, and that Angevin dishonesty, combined with 
Italian love of dramatic effect, has attributed to other than natural causes 
a result which was as n as the roar that follows the explosion. 
He would say that the bow had been overdrawn, and that the rebound 
and its consequences were at hand; while the historians in general refer 
the same effects to the great “conspiracy,” the secret workings of which, 
like a rat, gnawed the bowstring of the Sicilian tyrant.* 

The encouragement which Conradin’s reactionary enterprise received 
from Charles’s disgusted subjects, eager for any change, since none could 
be for the worse, they thought, and any might be for the better,—had 
given large scope and semblance of justification to. his majesty’s tyrannical 
tendencies. These revolting spirits must be put down, and kept under, 
by the iron hand. And King Charles’s gloves might be warranted of the 
best steel. Woe worth the wight whose fingers got enclosed within that 

from which they would only issue mashed to a formless pulp. 

As soon almost as the battle of ‘Tagliacozzo (1268) had placed Con- 
radin within Charles’s power, Christendom heard with horror—as Dr. 
Millman describes it—that the royal brother of St. Louis, the champion 
of the Church, after a mock trial, and after an unanswerable pleading in 
defence, had condemned the last heir of the Swabian house—a rival king, 
who had fought gallantly for his hereditary throne—to be executed as 
felon and a rebel on a public scaffold. ‘ So little did Conradin dread his 
fate, that when his doom was announced, he was playing at chess with 
Frederick of Austria.” He suffered together with the latter and Henry 
of Castile. ‘They died devoutly, nobly... . When Conradin knelt, 
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* See Fraser’s Mag., vol. xlviii. pp. 679-88. Art. History of the War of the 
Sicilian Vespers (based on Lord Ellesmere’s edition of Amari’s work). 
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with uplifted hands, awaiting the blow of the executioner, he uttered 
these last words—‘O my mother! how deep will be thy sorrow at the 
news of this day!’ . . . The inexorable Charles would not it them 
to be buried in consecrated ground.”* The Pope himself, IV, 
was accused as having counselled this atrocious act—but with opeeenns 
improbability. Doubtless the speed with which his Holiness wed 
Conradin to the invisible world persuaded thousands that here was retri- 
bution from on high, written in characters too plain to be mistaken, too 
deep to be effaced. Conradin was beheaded on the 29th of October; on 
the 29th of November died Clement IV. 

The long vacancy which ensued in the Pontificate—two years and up- 
wards—may have been partly caused by the ambition of the French Car- 
dinals, under the dominant influence of Charles of Anjou, to continue the 
line of French Pontiffs—while the Italians, jealous of his power, may 
have stubbornly resisisted such promotion. “During this vacancy, 
Charles of Anjou was revenging himself with his characteristic barbarity 
on his rebellious kingdom, compressing with an iron hand the hatred of 
his subjects, which was slowly and sullenly brooding into desperation. He 
was thus unknowingly preparing his own fall by the terrible reaction of 
the Sicilian Vespers. He was becoming in influence, manifestly aspiring 
to be, through the triumphant Guelfic factions, the real master of the 
whole of Italy.t” After the exécutions barbares and supplices infamants, 
as M. de Cherrier calls them, of which the king was so iavish in 1270, 
Sicily, now thoroughly bowed down under his tyrannical sway, wasted by 
monstrous exactions, and drenched in tears and blood, ceased from further 

itation, and seemed hopelessly to resign herself to the worst. Charles 

Anjou persuaded himself that his throne was henceforth immovably 
fixed—not to be shaken by force or fraud. But d ism and violence, 
far from consolidating power, are apt to kindle in the of men whose 
covert feelings of hate and wrath burst forth destructively when the hour 
is come. Providence had this lesson in reserve for the brother of St. 
Louis.{ Such lessons are not often, by such scholars, learnt in advance, 
or otherwise than by stern ex post facto experience. 


O, sir, to wilful men, 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. § 


Experience is, indeed, in Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, the best of schoolmasters; 
but the school-fees are somewhat heavy. 

Within some fifteen months—from February, 1276, to May, 1277— 
three Popes filled the pontifical chair. The first was a Savoyard, the 
second an Italian, the third a Portuguese. Under so precarious a govern- 
ment, the Church of Rome was losing more and more of its authority in 
Italy; Charles of Anjou, in proportion, was gaining ground. Despite 
the urgent appeals of Gregory X., he had not renounced the dignity 
either of Senator or of Vicar of the Empire—which latter title, the Em- 
om Rodolph, detained in Germany by interests of importance, had not 

een able to make him relinquish. But matters changed all at once 
under Nicolas III.||_ This pontiff made a great merit to Charles that he 





* Latin Christianity, vol. v. p. 80. + Ibid., b. xi. ch. iv. 
¢ Hist. dela Lutte des Papes et des Empereurs, &c., t. iii. L x. 
§ King Lear, II. 4. || Cherrier, ILL. 298, 2™¢ édit. 
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had stipulated that Rodolph should abstain from all warlike operations— 
his Holiness having extorted, to use Milman’s Gibbonian alternatiye, 
‘from the magnificence, the policy, or the fears of Rodolph,” the abso- 
lute cession to the Roman See, not only of Romagna, but of the ex- 
archate of Ravenna,—and in other ways gained substantial advantages to 
Mother Church. Nicolas was to Charles a new sensation. ‘“ The ambi- 
tious Frenchman, overawed, quietly allowed himself to be despoiled first 
of his vicariate of Tuscany, and then of his senatorship of Rome. Charles 
humbly entreated that he might not suffer the indignity of surrendering 
that office, which, on the expulsion of Henry of Castile, had been re- 
granted to him for ten years by Pope Clement IV., before the expiration 
of that term, now almost elapsed. Nicolas condescended to grant his 
humble petition ; but on the abdication of Charles he passed a rigorous 
edict that the senatorship from that time should never be held by emperor, 
king, prince, marquis, duke, count, or baron, or any man of great rank or 
power, or even by their brother, son, or grandson ; no one could hold it 
for above a year; no one without special license of the Apostolic See.”* 
This hostility to Charles, Dean Milman suggests, may have been the 
deliberate policy of Pope Nicolas, who is said to have demanded Charles’s 
niece in marriage for his nephew,—whereupon, according to Malespini,t 
the King of Sicily exclaimed with scorn—* Does he fancy that, because 
he wears red stockings, his family is good enough to form alliances with 
ours? That power of his, which he is so proud of, ends with himself.” 
That is to say, the Pope is no hereditary sovran, and therefore not on a 
ar, nor anything like it, with the blood royal of Sicilia’s king. This out- 
reak, supposing it ever to have found vent, would not tend, if reported to 
Nicolas, to mollify that doughty churchman. Nicolas was of the noble 
Roman house of Orsini—remarkably handsome, proverbially accomplished, 
and not only of pon eres morals, but of ability corresponding to his 
great ambition. ere can be no doubt, says Milman, that Charles had 
used his influence in the conclave to oppose the elevation of the Roman 
Orsini.t Hence, ab initio, Nicolas owed him a grudge. And there can 
be no doubt, says De Cherrier, that this pontiff favoured a reaction of 
Italian interests against French supremacy.§ He initiated this system 
in his dealings with Charles as Senator and Vicar—sending him empty 
away. 
+ The ex-Senator of Rome and ex-Vicar of Tuscany retired to his domi- 
nions to “brood over revenge,” and, as some compensation for his 
reduced condition in the Western Empire, to meditate aggression and 
aggrandisement in the East. When a former Pope, Gregory X., propi- 
tious to the reconciled Greeks,|| had refused to consecrate the banner 
which Charles would fain unfold with this design, the baffled schemer 
was seen, we are told, to “ gnaw his ivory sceptre in wrath, in the ante- 
chamber of the Pope, at this desertion of what appeared to him the cause 
of legitimate right and orthodox belief.” He was now, it seems,§ nego- 
tiating with the Latins of the Eastern Empire and the republic of Venice, 





* Milman, V. 98 sq. ¢ Cited in Cherrier, III. 298. 

¢ Latin Christianity, V. 99. § Papes et Empereurs, t. iii. pp. 298-9. 

|} Who had become tractable, in fact, from fear of Charles, and of what he might 
do to them in the cause of orthodoxy. ! 
{ See Milman, whi supra. 
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to take arms and replace the son of Baldwin on the throne of Constanti- 
nople. Even in Sicily he was not absolutely secure, the Pope bein 
understood to hold secret relations with the anti-French party. But 

of a sudden came news of this Pope’s death by an apoplectic stroke, and 
exuberant was Charles of Anjou’s joy therefor. The next pontiff must 
be his majesty’s most obedient servant—a Frenchman, and a pliant 
one ; and this object, after half a year’s struggle, his majesty attained ; 
Martin IV., some time Canon of Tours, being, in effect, the docile agent 
and vassal of the Angevin,—who, to keep him steadfast, and prevent all 
mistakes, took up his residence at Orvieto with this most accommodating 
of Popes. 

hbase it seemed that Charles was to have everything his own way. 
Yet now it was that the explosion of a nation’s pent-up wrath and 
hoarded vengeance was to startle Christendom at large. The Sicilian 
Vespers were at hand, 

Sixteen years, says Amari, of constant exposure to violence had ope- 
rated powerfully on the energetic character of the Sicilian people, and 
had completely changed its tone. From having been joyous it had 
become gloomy. “Their poetical ardour gave place to sombre medita- 
tion—to sadness and shame—to profound ond and burning thirst for 
vengeance ; fierce passions, which spread from those who suffered injury 
to those who only witnessed it ; from the eager to the slothful—from the 
fiery to the meek—from the daring to the cowardly; through every age, 
rank, and sex. Private emotions, private interests, were silenced for the 
time, or contributed to swell the tide of popular feeling, ruore powerful 
than any conspiracy, because it mocks the suspicious watchfulness of 
rulers, and a hundredfold exceeds their power.”* 

Nicolas Specialis, a contemporary writer, in the seventh volume of 
Muratori’s collection, represents the Sicilian Vespers as proceeding en- 
tirely from a casual outrage in the streets of Palermo; and asserts that 
the thought of calling in Peter of Aragon did not occur to the Sicilians 
till Charles had actually commenced the siege of Messina.t This view 
of the case finds no more favour with philosophic historians than does the 
opposite allegation of a systematic preconcerted conspiracy. Perhaps we 
can hardly wonder, as an intelligent writer has observed, considering the 
combined suddenness, simultaneity, and success of the outbreak in all 
parts of Sicily, that historians who look no further than these effects 
should have clung to the belief in its being a work of design, even after 
a doubt had occurred to their minds. But he contends that, after the 
complete history of the various stages of the revolution which Signor 
Amari has given us, we can no longer hesitate in attributing it to causes 
simply ietiteetal ‘“‘ We are persuaded that, had the case been otherwise, 
had there really been a conspiracy of the Sicilian nobles with foreign 
princes, neither the government would have assumed the form which it 
did, nor would the nation have been left so utterly unprepared to meet 
the vengeance of Charles, as we know to have been the case; we cannot 
get away from the alternative that, either no conspiracy existed, or if 
any did exist before the outbreak, that the tumultuary character which 








* Amari, War of the Sicilian Vespers. 
t Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii. part ii. ch. iii. 
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the movement assumed overpowered the original design, and carried the 
revolution de facto far ~ its predetermined limits. Either is des~ 
tructive of the common tale."* Milman’st account of the “revolution 
which bears in history the appalling name of the Sicilian Vespers,” is, 
that it was sudden, popular, reckless, sanguinary, so as to appear the un- 
premeditated explosion of a people goaded to frenzy, by intolerable 
oppression ; yet general, simultaneous, orderly, so as to imply, if not some 
previous organisation, some slow and secret preparation of the public 
mind. 

A popular dramatist makes John of Procida exclaim, from a like point 
of view, on hearing of the massacre— 


Chance has outdone 
Foresight ; and Preparation, looking on 
With idle hands, can scarce believe tts eyes 
To see the work it labour’d for, fulfill’d 
Almost without its aid.t 


We are told that when Charles first heard of the revolt, of the total 
loss of Sicily, and the massacre of at least two thousand Frenchmen, he 
lifted his eyes to Heaven in devout prayer: “ O Lord God, if it hath 
pleased thee to visit me with adverse fortune, grant at least that it may 
come with gentle steps.” As though, remarks the Dean of St. Paul’s, he 
had satisfied his religion by this one stern act of humility, no sooner had 
he reached Naples than he burst into the most furious paroxysms of 
wrath. Now he sat silent, glaring fiercely around him, and (it was an 
old trick he had) gnawing the top of his sceptre; then broke forth into 
the most horrible vows of vengeance: “If he could live a thousand 

ears, he would go on razing the cities, burning the lands, torturing re- 

llious slaves. He would leave Sicily a blasted, barren, uninhabited 
rock, as a warning to the present age, an example to the future.”§ 
Vigorously he prepared for war. The following story is justly called a 
singular iflustration of the age, and the state of public opinion. A Men- 
dicant friar from Messina, Bartolomeo Piazza, appeared in his camp, a 
man of blameless morals and some learning, who disdained the disguise 
of a spy. Being led before the king, ‘‘ How darest thou,” Charles 
abruptly accosted him, “come from that land of traitors?” ‘ Neither 
am I a traitor, nor come I from a land of traitors,” was the friar’s reply. 
“T come, urged by religion and conscience, to warn my holy brethren 
that they follow not your unjust arms. You have abandoned the people 
committed by God to your charge to be torn by wolves and hounds; 
you have hardened your heart against complaints and supplications ; 
they have avenged their wrongs; they will defend, they will die for, 
their holiest rights. Think of Pharaoh!” The historian adds that 
either awe, or the notion that Bartolomeo would bear back a true account 
of his overwhelming forces, induced the king to endure this affront, and 
the friar was allowed to return to Messina. 

Of Charles of Anjou’s siege of that place, and his struggle with Peter 
of Aragon, and his bitter mortification at that sovereign’s success, and 
how he bit his sceptre when Peter’s ambassadors waited on him, and what 





* Fraser’s Mag., No. 288, p. 684. t Latin Christianity, book xi. ch. v. 
t Knowles, John of Procida, Act V.Sc.1.  § Milman,v.114. || Ibid. 
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menaces he flung at theth of bloody reprisals, we have no room to tell, 
Or again how his mind henceforth gave way to 4 settled gloom, in 
which, however, “fits of an absurd chivalry alternated with utter abject- 
ness’’—how he challenged the King of Aragon to determine their quar 
by single combat, notwithstanding a papal protest, and in what a pitiful 
comedy the arranged duel terminated—how he was balked of his pur- 
poses, and foiled of his deep-laid plans—how his fleet was utterly destroyed 
by Roger Loria, and his son Charles taken prisoner—how he made new 
and larger preparations for invading Sicily—and finally (a finale that 
never fails) how he died, re infectd, a dejected, disappointed man, and, 
according to the Papal chroniclers, “made a most Christian end.”* 
Within that same year, 1285, died all the leading actors who had parts 
in the same drama: Peter of Aragon, Philip of France, and Charles's 
triple-crowned creature—to the last such a good creature to him—Pope 
Martin IV. : 








CATHERINE THE GREAT OF RUSSIA.t 


Catherine’s Marriage with Peter IIT. —Soltikof and Poniatowski — Conspires 
with the Orlofs against Peter—The Emperor murdered by the Orlofs—At- 
tempt to liberate Ivan—Internal Reforms—War between Russia and Turkey 
—Revolt of the Cossacks under Pougatschef—Russian Policy in Asiatic Tar- 
tary—Potemkin the new Favourite—Renewed War with Turkey—Potemkin 
superseded by Zoubof—The Russians’ Advance into Trans-Caucasia—Sudden 
Death of Catherine. 


Russia was still buried in Mongolian darkness at a time when most 
other European states had attained a high degree of civilisation, or, as 
French writers have it, “parcouru une longue carriére de gloire!” If, in 
the brief space of a century and a half, the Muscovite empire, which, ter- 
ritorially speaking, is the greatest that ever existed—greater than Rome 
or Britain at their apogee—twice as large as all Europe—was made to 
pass from a state of semi-Asiatic barbarism to an equality in the councils 
of Europe, and to influence the destinies of mankind, it was due to the 
labours and conquests—physical and intellectual—of one sovereign, Peter 





* According to Villani, Charles received the host as he felt death approaching, 
and uttered these, his last, words: 

“Sire Dieu, je croi vraiment che vous est mon salveur; ensi, vos prie che vos 
aves merci de mon ame. Ensi com je fis la prise de roiame de Sisile plus por 
servir sainte Eglise que por mon profit ou autre convidise, ensi vous me perdones 
mes peches.” 

He died on the 7th of January, 1285, aged threescore years or thereabouts, 
after having reigned nineteen. 

In contradistinction to Villani’s placid obituary, it is affirmed by a fifteenth 
century chronicler, Theodore de Niem, that Charles, in his deep despair, strangled 
himself with a silken cord. Several historians—only too willing perhaps to 
“give him rope enough”—have adopted this version, and brought in a verdict 
against the Angevin of felo de se. But the story is unauthenticated. See 
Cherrier, t. iii. p. 453. 

¢ Catherine II. et son Régne. Par E. Jauffret. TwoVols. Paris: E. Dentu. 
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the Great, and to the circumstance of the seed thus sown having been 
carefully husbanded by Catherine II., or “the Great.” 

Catherine was born on the 2nd of May, 1729, in the little state of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, of which her father was the ruler, as also governor of 
Stettin, for Prussia. Her education, carried on almost among soldiers, is 
said to have been simple and modest, but effective. She could speak and 
write with equal facility in German, French, or Russian. She was rather 
above the middle height, with a haughty deportment, yet agreeable 
manners ; her features indicated strength of character, her forehead was 
expansive, her mouth small, her nose sharp, and her eyes piercing ; 
while good teeth, fair hair, a swan-like neck, and exquisite clearness 
of complexion imparted grace and beauty to native dignity and intelli- 


gence. 

At that epoch Elizabeth Petrowna, daughter of Peter the Great and 
of Catherine I., reigned over the vast empire of Russia. She selected as 
her successor Ulrich, Duke of Holstein Gottorp, descendant of Anne 
Petrowna, mother to Peter the Great, and who married a duke of Holstein 
Gottorp and Schleswig. This prince assumed the name of Peter Fedo- 
rovitch when he adopted the Greek religion, and was declared czarovitch 
at the age of fourteen. Two years afterwards Elizabeth gave to him 
Sophia-Augusta-Frederica Anhalt Zerbst as a wife, and she assumed the 
name by which she was ever afterwards known—of Catherine Alex- 
eieuna. The real heir to the throne, the young Ivan, had been cruelly 
set aside in a dungeon. This marriage had been arranged by Prussia as 
a set-off against the pretensions of Austria to Silesia. However promis- 
ing it may have been politically, it was not much so as far as the personal 
interests of the parties were concerned. We have before described the 
relations of Catherine and her boorish husband in a notice of the frag- 
ment of her life, handed down to posterity by Catherine herself. M. 
Jauffret is candid and clear upon the same topic, almost to excess. Ca- 
therine, he says, entertained a natural repugnance for a man whose 
aspect was hideous. Further, the marriage had no issue, so the chan- 
whe Bestoujef proposed that the empress should have a lover. The 
young Soltikof was selected. Catherine is credited with tears and indig- 
nant remonstrances, but she yielded not the less. But no sooner had 
the new intimacy been established than Soltikof was despatched on a 
diplomatic mission. Catherine, M. Jauffret tells.us, comforted herself by 
others. “Obstacles were placed upon her desires after having excited 
them, and by dint of placing constraint upon her inclinations they forced 
her to avow them pert 

Count Poniatowski succeeded to Soltikof, but the sensation caused by 
this new intrigue was so great as even to reach the ears of the stupid and 
unfortunate grand-duke, whose susceptibilities were, for the moment, 
aroused. He grew distant alike to the Empress Elizabeth and to the 
grand-duchess, his wife. This state of hostility of parties at court was 
not alone due-to the immorality of intrigues, but also to political variances. 
The empress abetted Maria Theresa against Prussia; the graud-duke 
was favourable, on the contrary, to Frederick the Great. Catherine also 
formed a party to herself, the main object of which was, however, to 
undermine the authority of her husband. 

Such was the state of affairs when Elizabeth died, on the 5th January, 
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1762, and the grand-duke succeeded to the throne under the title of 
Peter III. He had no sooner done so than he declared that his son, the 
grand-duke, should not succeed him. Yet he proceeded, strange to say, 
notwithstanding all that has been written in aspersion of his character 
and abilities (always to the advantage of his clever, intriguing queen), 
zealously and boldly in the career of reform. Unfortunately, he went on 
at a rate that the country was not ripe for, and a reaction ensued which 
was ultimately fatal to him. Above all, although he had adopted the 
Greek persuasion through policy, he remained in heart a Lutheran, and 
once on the throne, he did not care to show his detestation of the ministers 
of the orthodox faith. It can thus be readily understood what a host of 
inveterate priestly enemies he roused against his person and his acts. 
After alienating the affections of the people and the Church, he succeeded 
in ‘doing the same with the army, by introducing the Prussian colours 
and system, and by his open preference for everything that was German, 

Catherine, on the contrary, was doing everything in her power to con- 
ciliate the priesthood, the soldiery, and the people. The more her husband 
appeared to be German, the more she pretended to be Russian. She won 
the affections of the nation even by the very rudeness with which Peter 
treated her. The emperor had taken the imprisoned Ivan in favour, and 
had induced Soltikof to declare himself the father of the grand-duke, 
where, it is said, nature had sufficiently indicated his parentage in his 
features. He insulted the Czarine even in public, and no longer held any 
discretion with her. Catherine, on her side, was abetted in her intrigues 
by a young, daring, and unscrupulous nobleman, Gregory Orlof, whom 
she had recently taken in favour. Orlof had four brothers, all as reckless 
as himself, and who worked incessantly in the cause of the empress, and 
their brother more especially with the soldiery. As far as the conspiracy 
against the emperor, however, was concerned, it was at first strictly con- 
fined to the nobility and to the troops, and before any attempts were 
made to shake the loyalty of the people, there was scarcely a leading 
personage, male and female, excepting ‘the coarse, ugly, and stupid 
Vorontzof,” the king’s mistress, that had not been won over at court. 
The empress next addressed herself to the ministers of foreign countries. 
M. de Breteuil made a mistake, declining support, and treating the whole 
affair as nonsense ; an English merchant, MM. Weltden, (?) on the con- 
trary, made an advance of 100,000 roubles. 

The arrest of Captain Passek hastened the crisis. Princess Daschkof, 
the soul of the female portion of the conspiracy, wrote off at once to 
Catherine to come from Peterhof to St. Petersburg. On her arrival she 
appealed to the regiment Ismailof, declaring that the emperor’s intention 
was to put her to death, and that all her crimes consisted in having blamed 
the contempt in which he held the country, the Church, and the soldiery. 
The men declared that they would perish in her defence. Other regi- 
ments followed the example thus set to them. Villebois, commandant of 
the artillery, had to be gained over. Orlof presented himself before him 
with a message from the empress. ‘Is the emperor dead, that my 
allegiance is asked for the empress?” he inquired, Orlof merely re- 
peated his demand. This enabled the commandant to fathom its whole 
meaning. ‘ Well,’ he said, “ we are all mortal.” And he gave in his 
adhesion, Catherine had now ten thousand men under her command, and 
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she went at their head to the church of Kazan. The crowd precipitated 
itself on her way, ing with joy. The Archbishop of Novogorod re- 
ceived her at the altar in his pontifical robes. Nothing was wanting for 
mgt on a Se Agere agents populace were all 
in favour of it. Thence Catherine went to a palace on the river-side 
which was well adapted for military operations, offensive or defensive. 
The uke was also removed to the same spot amidst the enthusiastic 
of the people, whe were aware of the Czar’s hostile intentions 
Next day a manifesto announced that the empress, yielding to the 
of the had assumed the reins of government, that in 
order to save the country from ruin! Official information was also given 
at the —w time of the circumstance to the ministers of foreign powers. 
One sin iment of cavalry—the emperor's own—gave in a most re- 
OS a ay 

All this time the emperor was at Oranienbaum, thirty-six versts from 
St. Petersburg. When the news of the revolt reached him, he hurried to 
Peterhof to ascertain if the empress had really gone away. He explored 
every room, even the closets, and then remarked to those present, “I told 
you that she was capable of anything.” He had with him three thousand 
soldiers of Holstein, but that was not sufficient to oppose to the army of 
twenty thousand Russians that Catherine was bringing against him. In 
this dilemma, Munich, the wisest counsellor that remained to him, advised 
a retreat to Cronstadt, where he would be safe with the fleet and his little 
army, and whence he could temporise, which was os at such a 
crisis. But Catherine had been beforehand with him. She had deputed 
Vice-Admiral Talisin to proclaim her cause there. He had succeeded so 
perfectly as actually to have the governor of the place—General Lievers 
—arrested by his own soldiers. Such was the state of things when the 
emperor arrived. It was ten o’clock at night. The whole garrison was 
in arms. To the usual challenge of the sentry, the answer was, “ The 
emperor.” ‘There is no longer an emperor,” was the reply. Peter 
advanced and threw back his cloak. “ It is I, my friends. Do you not 
know me?” The only answer he got was that the troops would fire if he 
did not take himself off at once. Goudowitch recommended the emperor 
to jump on shore, and Cronstadt would be his; but Peter hesitated. The 
shouts of “‘ Long live Catherine !”” came through the darkness like a con- 
demnation. “The conspiracy is general,” said the emperor, in tears. “I 
saw it from the first day of my reign.” 

The yacht which bore the unfortunate emperor was obliged to with- 
draw, and Peter again addressed himself, in this extremity, to Field- 
marshal Munich. ‘The latter recommended him to go to Revel, where 
he could obtain a ship, with which to proceed to Prussia. Unfortunately, 
the emperor’s mistress, and the ladies who were with her, opposed this 
wise counsel, and Peter returned to Oranienbaum. The Holstein soldiery 
received him, on his return, with open demonstrations of fidelity and 
affection. 

Catherine had made a first halt at Crasnoe-Kabak, a village at a few 
leagues from St. Petersburg. After a few hours’ repose, she proceeded 
to Strelna, a monastery of St. Serge. Peter, terrified at her approach, 
despatched General Ismailof to say that if she would permit him to retire 
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mto Holstein with the Countess Vorontzof and his favourite Goudowitch, 
he would renounce the crown in her favour. Catherine insisted that the 
emperor should go to Peterhof before she would come to any decision. 
Tt was in vain that Munich opposed the concession. Peter started in a 
carriage, with his mistress and confidant. On his arrival, he was at 
once separated from the first, while the second was subjected to all kinds 
of ribaldry. Nor was Peter himself spared from insult. He was de- 
oem of his uniform, and clad in a shabby t-coat. ‘“‘I am in your 

ands, then,” was all that the unfortunate prince ventured to say. Count 
Panin next made his appearance with an act of abdication, which he 
signed without a murmur. 

Catherine returned the same evening to St. Petersburg, where she was 
received in triumph. She was affable to y, embraced the clergy, 
and loaded the Orlofs with favours and titles. Even Munich and the 
Countess Vorontzof were countenanced. Panin was made prime minister. 
The revolution was accomplished without a drop of blood, or even a single 
person being cast into a dungeon, or sent into exile. 

Such a happy state of things did not, however, last long. The first 
to feel the authority of the.new sovereign was the Countess Daschkof, 
who, with the liberty of long intimacy, took upon herself to rebuke 
Catherine for permitting Orlof to lay reclined on a sofa reading state 

pers in the empress’s presence. This was more than enough to ensure 

fall. Peter was kept at Ropcha, the country-house of the hetman 
Rasoumofski, a few leagues’ distance from the capital. He had asked for 
his fiddle, his dog, and his negro, and these sufficed to comfort him for 
the loss of his mistress, his favourite, and his crown. Unfortunately, his 
life was an obstacle to the repose of his enemies. A kind of reaction had 
begun to manifest itself; people and soldiers wondered why they had de- 
throned the grandson of Peter the Great, and very little would have suf- 
ficed to have brought about a change in his favour. One of the Orlofs 
had charge of the person of Peter, with Passek, Baskakof, Teplof, and 
Prince Foedor Bariatinski. These guardians of his person used to drink 
with him to inebriation, and, it is said, to quarrel over their cups. One 
day they proceeded from insults to blows. Alexis Orlof attacked the 
emperor, who defended himself with the energy of despair. The others, 
however, coming to his assistance, they stifled his cries with a napkin, 
threw him down, and then strangled him. Catherine is said to have ex- 
hibited unfeigned signs of grief upon hearing of this sad catastrophe, 
which M. Jauffret relates as an accidental occurrence, as we have given 
it above. But there have not been wanting chroniclers who have traced 
the instigation to another source. It may naturally be supposed that had 
* Alexis Orlof proceeded to such extremities without instigation, which is 
quite possible, still he would not have done so without being certain 
of impunity, if not of gaining favour. ‘The empress was quite aware of 
the version which the foreign powers would give to such an occurrence, 
and she exerted herself greatly to counteract such. In Russia it was given 
out that Peter had perished from an hemorrhoidal colic, and his body was 
exposed for thise days in the church of Saint Alexander Newski, to con- 
vince the discontented that he was really dead. 

The next step taken by Catherine to assure her usurpation was to send 
off all the late emperor's relatives and the Holstein soldiery to that 
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duchy, the government of which she entrusted to Prince George. She 
had herself consecrated at Moscow, she entered into peaceful negotiations 
with Prussia, and she is even said to have meditated an alliance with 
Gregory Orlof, but was dissuaded by the Chancellor Baron Tzof. With 
the exception of her feminine weaknesses, Catherine, from the onset, ex- 
hibited great talent, tempered by prudence and even humanity. Never 
was the court of France more mistaken than when it supposed that she 
was clever but frivolous, skilful in intrigue, but without sound ability, and 
that her reign would be a brief and a disastrous one. She was for one 
whole day in a position of danger quite as imminent as any in which 
Peter had been placed, from an insurrection of the guards, but she had 
firmness and temper enough to pass through this ordeal with success, and 
all that resulted was the exile of several young noblemen and officers to 
the ices of Siberia. 

The first occasion upon which Catherine manifested the natural vigour 
of her character to Europe was when troubles arose in Courland, for some 
time vassal to Poland, and in the government of which she established 
her favourite, Biren. The next was in Poland itself, which was at that 
time divided intu two factions, one in favour of the Potockis, and the 
other of the Czartoryskis. France endeavoured to stir up Mustafa, Sultan 
of the Osmanlis, to interfere in Catherine’s acknowledged purport of 
bringing these civil dissensions to an end by the appointment of her 
favourite, Poniatowski, as ruler. But Warsaw was, notwithstanding, 
occupied by the Russian forces, the diet was convoked, the Protestant 
states seconded the views of Catherine, Poniatowski was elected under the 
name of Stanislas Augustus, and he was recognised by all the foreign 

wers, 

Py Matters, however, did not proceed quite smoothly. The fanaticism of 
the zorels was excited by the Romanist clergy, a conspiracy was fomented 
by Prince Repnin, an extraordinary diet was convoked, once more War- 
saw was occupied by the Russians; but all parties alike had to bend be- 
fore the will of the Muscovite representative. The power thus obtained 
over Poland by Russia did not fail to alarm other nations, more espe- 
cially France, which sided with the Romanist party, and never ceased its 
efforts to induce the Porte to prevent Russia consolidating a power which, 
it was averred, was dangerous to the existence of the Ottoman empire. 

Nor was all perfectly quiet in Russia itself. Peter was dead, but there 
remained the imprisoned claimant to the throne, Ivan. The young prince, 
who had better have been born a peasant, was now twenty-two years 
of age, but he could neither read nor write, and long seclusion had in- 
duced a passive state of imbecility. One Mirowitch, who had wrongs 
against the Russian government, which dated back to the time of 
Mazeppa and Charles of Sweden, planned the deliverance of Ivan. 
Being captain of the guard at the fortress of Schlusselburg, where the 
prince was confined, he seduced the soldiery, and made a desperate 
attempt at liberating the prince. To prevent this, however, two officers, 
Wlassief and Tchekin, who lived in the same apartment with the prince, 
and who probably had instructions to that effect, in anticipation of any 
such event as had now come to pass, cruelly put the youth to death. 
Seeing himself thus defeated, Mirowitch let his sword fall from his hands, 
and said, “I have failed; nothing remains for me but to die.’” He was at 
once made a prisoner, and was executed on the 26th of September, 1764. 
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Amidst these intestine troubles, Catherine laboured assiduously in her 
career of national reforms. She reformed the administration, encouraged 
instruction, abolished torture and the confiscation of goods, improved the 
condition of the peasants, reorganised the nobility and the clergy, fougded 
hospitals, schools of medicine, and schools. Nothing was too t for 
her comprehension, and, at the same time, nothing was too insignificant 
for her attention. A. philosophe, as the French call her, the correspondent 
of Voltaire and D’Alembert, she founded an academy for the learned at the 
same time that she encouraged, in every possible manner, the develop- 
ment of industry and commerce. It was with a view more especially to 
the development of the latter that Catherine employed the well-known 
travellers, Pallas, Falk, Gmelin, and Guldenstedt, to explore the remote 
regions of the empire, as well as such countries as were limitrophal to 
them, and it is to the labours of these travellers and naturalists that 
Russia is indebted, after the conquests of Peter the Great and of 
Catherine, to the gradual extension of her commerce, influence, and 
power in Central and Eastern Asia, till that now embraces the greater 
portion of what was go gee Tartary, of Mongolia, of Mantchuria 
and Chinese Tartary, as far as the mouths of the Amur and Saghalian, 
the most northerly island of Japan. There is little in Asia, now, north 
of the fortieth degree of latitude, that has not felt the influence of Russia, 
or that has not fallen under the sway of its roving Cossacks—an institu- 
tion peculiar to Russia—and the one best adapted for the gradual civilisa- 
tion of such remote and extensive regions. 

In the mean time France had brought its policy of hatred to bear 
effectually against the Semiramis of the North—a hatred all the more 
intense as the great reformer favoured the English. ‘‘ Le roi,” wrote 
the Duke of Choiseul, “pense que la haine de Catherine II. est beau- 
coup plus honorable que son amitié,” and had induced the Porte to de- 
clare war. French agents had also roused the famous Krim Guerai, 
Tartar Khan of the Crimea, to insurrection, but they had failed with 
Prussia and Sweden. The burning of the suburbs of Balta by the 
Zaporog Cossacks—afterwards Cossacks of the Black Sea—was the first 
element in a disastrous war. The Russian minister, Obreskof, was, in 
those days of summary and undisciplined vengeance, imprisoned by the 
Turks in the fortress of the Seven Towers—as Menschikof would have 
been, paletot and all, had he ventured upon so brusque a mission in the 
times of Catherine as he did in those of Nicholas. 

Prince Galitzin was appointed the chief in command of the Russian 
forces. General Roumiantzof commanded the division of the Ukraine, 
or frontier of Poland and Little Tartary. General Meden commanded a 
division in the Black Sea. The plan of the Turks was to attack the Rus- 
sian empire with three great armies. The first, commanded by the 
grand vizier in person, was to operate in Moldavia; the second, under 
the order of the Khan of the Crimea, was to operate in the Ukraine ; 
the third, composed of a numerous but disorderly gathering from Kur- 
distan and Assyria, was to operate in the Trans-Caucasian provinces. 
This latter army was aided and abetted by the Caucasians, so that Russia 
had serious work on hand. ‘The malcontents of Poland, it is also to be 
observed, were in favour of the Turkish cause. 

The Russians, notwithstanding, with the superiority of race and civi- 
lisation which belonged to them, opened the campaign with the siege of 
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in, a city on the right bank of the Dniester, which constitutes the 
via. After two failures (one of which Catherine attributes, 
to Voltaire, to want of commissariat), Prince Galitzin suc- 
ing the 'Dniester, in capturing the fortress, and driving 
bellicose Mussulman plunderers and fanatics before 
submission of Jassy and Buc followed as a matter of 
the first campaign ended by the triumphant occupation of 
Danubian Provinces by the Russian forces. 
On the part of the Turks, Emin Pasha had been succeeded by Mol- 
i, an ignorant, yet tty “a and violent man. Emin Pasha 
himself executed Karaman Pasha and others for incapacity, but 
the Sultan learnt that the Russians had crossed the Dniester, the 
vizier and siraskar’s heads in their turn paid the forfeit of their 
petency. On the Russian side, General Roumiantzof had suc- 
to Prince Galitzin as chief in command. But on the occasion 
& new campaign, Moldavangi was superseded at the onset by Khalil 
and Dewlet Guerai, who had succeeded Krim Guerai as Khan of 
i was su ed by Kaplan. The Turks then crossed the 
and Abdi Pasha made an attempt upon Bucharest ; but they 
soon defeated at two different points, Faldji and Larga, and thrown 
across the great river, Bender, Brailow, and Ackerman falling into the 
hands of the victors. 

With a second campaign, as is generally the case when the dogs of 
war are let loose, matters had become more complicated. Catherine had 
sent a fleet to stir up the Greeks to insurrection, in order to create a diver- 
sion in herfavour. England lent her aid in this movement out of rivalry 
te the French, who abetted the barbarians—as the English have since, in 
their turn, so often done. The Montenegrins were also in open revolt. 
The Greeks were worsted by land, but the Ottoman fleet was destroyed 
at Tchesme, The Russians had, at the same time, advanced from the 
Principalities across the Danube, and occupied Bulgaria. Khalil Pasha 
had been replaced by Selehdar, and Kaplan Guerai by Selim ; but this 
perpetual supplanting of incapables in the field by blustering boasters at 
the council-table. was not followed by any good results. Prince Dolgo- 
rouki took Beaeers and advancing thence into the Crimea, the whole 
peninsula was subjected to the Russian rule. Mustapha now appealed 
im his extremity to the courts of Vienna and Berlin. He was = ater 
at every point; congresses were held, first at Fokschani, and then at 
Bucharest ; still war was prosecuted. The Russians met with a check at 
Silistria, but ultimately the Turks were defeated and the grand visier 
besieged at Schumla. The Sublime Porte was then reduced to sue for 
i. and the treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji secured to Russia, Azof, 

inbourn, Yeni Kalah, and Kertch, in the Crimea, the Kabarda, and the 
so-called independence of the tribes of Little Tartary, whilst the Danu- 
bian Principalties and Bessarabia were restored to the Turks. The most 
important result of these two sanguinary campaigns was, however, the 
Opening of the navigation of the Black Sea, which had, ever since the 
destruction of the commercial strongholds of the Genoese and Venetians 
bY the Turks, been closed by that uncivilised community to the nations 

the West, as well as to Russia. 
The success of Russia against Turkey had, however, little or no effect 
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in terrifying the Poles into concessions. Conspiracy and confederation 
soneeish tka sadeitione on one to another. A ic is ab 
all times a more or less i icable state of things, but w there 
are laxity of principles morality, no spirit of ion and 
so paw such becomes an absolute impossibility. is, ine 
no form of government that requires so much exercise of patrioti 
virtues as the re chicas but for one Cato, how many Cesars have we 
in the history of such attempts? Who have succeeded to Washington, 
and who to Lamartine in our own days ? In Poland, Catherine’s favourite, 
Stanislas Augustus—fell before the confederacy of the Potockis, the 
Pulawskis, and the Radziwills. Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Turkey 
were all obliged to interfere to restore this turbulent land to tranquillity. 
The only solution to the problem that presented itself was the very sim 
but not very disinterested, one, of a partition of the country, just as 
- - time been in to the territories now r the rule 
e Osmanlis. Austria began by occupying the territory of 
Frederick the Great followed suit. ang with an insurrection Pecan 
by one Oginski in Lithuania, was at first favourable to a strong and a 
united government, but she also had to give way to what at that time 
was a received plan of action. Had Poland had a king at that epoch, he 
“_ have done something towards saving her nationality, although 
such an institution would be of no avail in our own days, when ki 
are cast to the dogs by the principle of non-intervention, which, with an 
imperial democracy at the head of affairs, means leaving things to their 
fate at its dictation. It was in vain that Stanislas Augustus appealed to 
France and Great Britain, The responsibility of a war against i 
Prussia, Austria, and Turkey united, weighed more heavily than the 
spoliation of Poland did on their consciences. 

Two other incidents had arisen to make Catherine desirous of peace ; 
one was, the revolution in Sweden; and another, an insurrection in 
Russia itself, under one Pougatschef, a Cossack of the Don, who passed 
himself off as Peter III. This very singular insurrection brought into 
strong relief the Oriental element of the empire—the various tribes of 
Caucasian, Turk, Tartar, Kalmuck, and Mongul origin, who still, to a 
great extent, people Southern Russia in Europe and almost all Asiatic 
Russia. There were Turgauts, Bashkirs, Kirghis, Kalmuck Tartars, 
Tchuwasses, Mordwins, and others engaged in this great revolt. Civil 
war was for a long time carried on with a varying success along the 
valley of the Yaik, and in the great government of Orenburg. One day 
the Russian general Michelson beat the Cossacks, another day Pengnter 
chef drove the Muscovites before him. The Cossacks even crossed the 
Ural, and delivered over the ancient city of Kasan to flames. It was in 
vain that Michelson was supplanted by Panin and Suwarrow, and that 
Catherine threatened to take the command of her troops herself; 
Pougatschef was as far from being conquered as ever, when he was 
treacherously delivered over to his enemies by three Cossack caitiffs (for 
treachery is still treachery, even in a good cause), and after dragging 
him whom they could not worst on the field of battle about in an 
iron cage when a soli prisoner, they put him to an ignominious 
death. ‘The races of Oriental origin which we have before enumerated 
had, however, grievances and wrongs of no common order to plead 
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inst the despotism of the Muscovites as an apology for taking u 
sais The Met gil war between Russ and Tartar bed one gomen and 
permanent result. The Russians became satisfied that, to carry on a 

onged warfare with races of such roving and independent habits of 
ife, must be ultimately disastrous to themselves. They gave up the 
attempt, and adopted the system of conciliation and education, ever since 
persevered in with success. There were mosques and schools and small 

vernments and crosses scattered broadcast over the Asiatic plains and 

ian steppes. The more orderly were disciplined into Cossacks, and 

these were used for the subjection of their compatriots. This is the sys- 

tem which, upheld by the fortiter in re and suaviter in modo, and 

cemented by commerce and the industrial wants of the people themselves, 

has answered so well, that the power of Russia now extends over nearly 
one-half of the Asiatic continent. 

The execution of Pougatschef, and the tranquillisation of the empire, 
enabled Catherine to turn her attention to other matters. She wrote to 
Voltaire, “‘ M. le Marquis de Pougatschef a vécu en scélérat et va finir 
en lache.” But although his beard was barbarously torn from his face 
by a brutal Russian general, although he was dragged about in a cage, 

to every imaginable indignity, struck till he was covered with 
blood and bruises, was pilloried for two months at the Mint, and cast 
down on the scaffold like a bullock to the slaughter, there is no reason to- 
believe that the resolution of the man failed him in his great extremity. 
Catherine, we had said, found relief in his execution—so much so, that 
she took a new favourite to herself upon the strength of it, and Potemkin 
was advanced to the place previously occupied by Gregory Orlof, who 
was loaded with honours and favours on his dismissal. The sacrifices 
necessary to ensure the inviolability of the person of the new favourite 
(and he insisted upon the dismissal of all who were supposed to be 
inimical to his ascendancy) did not, however, prevent Catherine’s devo- 
tion to state matters. She issued several ukases of high importance to 
the progress of commerce and industry on the occasion of a journey to 
Moscow; new disturbances having broken out in the Crimea, she defini- 
tively attached the peninsula to the empire, and she at the same time ad- 
vanced her outposts from the Don to Tiflis. It was on the occasion of a 
joureey made by Catherine herself to the Crimea, that Potemkin ex- 
usted himself in inventing surprises for the empress—towns, ports, and 
even armies, seemed to spring up at every step, as if by magic. 

This brief epoch of love and glory was, however, soon succeeded by the 
more serious occupations of war. The Sublime Porte was urged this time 
to take up arms, by the pressure of England and Prussia. Potemkin was 
delighted. His ambition was to wear the grand cordon of St. George, 
which was only given to a successful general; nor was he unsuccessful. 
While the Prince of Nassau was destroying the Turkish fleet, the Rus- 
sians, under Potemkin, were driving their troops across the Danube, and 
Otschakof fell before the victorious general, notwithstanding a diversion 
effected by the Swedes under Gustavus III. in favour of the Osmanlis. 
Thus ended the campaign of 1788. The next year it was recommenced 
in the Baltic with the Swedes, and on the Black Sea and in the Danu- 
bian Principalities with the Turks. Galatz, Bender, and Ismail fell 
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before the victorious Russians. Catherine consoled herself for the absence 
of Prince Potemkin, en in fighting the battles of the country, first 
with Momonof, who lost his temporary favour for intriguing with Prin- 
cess Tcherbalof, and then with Zoubof, who had been put forward pur- 
posely by Soltikof to supersede Potemkin. The latter prince, no longer 
in favour at court, and superseded by Prince Repnin in the field, perished 
soon after, broken-he , on the wayside, not far from Jassy. 

The war with Turkey was at an end. Peace had been signed at 
Jassy, and, after the loss of a million of men between the two belli- 
gerents, and the mutual ruin of their fleets, and embarrassment of their 
finances, all that Russia gained was the territory between the Dnieper 
and the Dniester, and a protectorate over the Danubian Provinces, which 
latter will, however, one day lead to the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire. Catherine’s troubles were not, however, at an end. After a 
rupture and reconciliation with Prussia on the vexed question of Poland, 
the armies of both powers entered into that distracted country, and 
a second partition took place, which was followed by a general insur- 
rection. The Poles were, however, beaten at Maciowice, their leader 
Kosciuszko was made prisoner, and Warsaw capitulated to the Russians. 

Relieved of anxiety in that part of the world, Catherine directed her 
whole energies to that which the Russian sovereigns have never lost sight 
of, the extension of their commerce and influence in the East. The treaty 
of Jassy ensured the sovereignty of Georgia to Russia, which, in 1795, 
had been invaded and devastated by the Persians. Catherine hurried off 
troops to the succour of the Trans-Caucasian provinces, even in the depth 
of winter; a brother of the favourite Zoubof was elected to lead them, 
and they advanced by the renowned Derbend, or Caspian Gates. The 
Russians did not, however, get beyond Baku and Shamakhy in their first 
campaign. The news of the empress’s death put a stop to further pro- 
ceedings, and Zoubof received orders to return into Russia Proper. 

Catherine, albeit leading in some respects a moderate life, regular in 
her habits, simple in her diet, always moderate, whether in her joy or her 
anger, was now sixty-seven years of age, and her limbs were liable to 
swell. Her physician—a Greek, but not an Hippocrates—recommended 
cold salt-water baths, which caused a determination of blood to the head. 
One day, after having transacted business with her secretary, Catherine 
told him to wait for her in the ante-chamber. Her valet, surprised at her 
neither returning nor calling for him, opened a door, and discovered that 
she had fallen insensible in the passage. She was bled copiously, and 
came to life again, but did not recover her speech. At ten o’clock at 
night she uttered a slight shriek, and expired. Thus perished suddenly 
this extraordinary woman, whom Voltaire so justly designated as the 
Semiramis of the North. If we could take from her memory the record 
of her fatal passions, she would occupy a place in history as one of the 
greatest queens that ever lived. She was the very spirit of toleration, 
and the incarnation of that great policy whose motto is “ Live and let 
live.” Hence she contributed, next to Peter the Great, more than any 
other monarch to laying the enduring seeds of greatness in the most ex- 
tensive of all empires—that of Russia in Europe and in Asia. 
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THE HAWTHORN. 
By W. Cares Kent. 


Trice loved, thrice lovely, and all reverent— 
Midway upon the wooded hill it blooms 
And withers in due season; when the sa 
Floods upwards to the vernal tips, or eb 
In earth-warmed roots to winter. Its home 
A sylvan and sequestered glade that skirts 
The filbert- ed coppice, looking down, 
O’er verdurous hedge and meadow, to the rill 
That bubbles in the valley. Not a sound 
Of human life disturbs the tranquil scene 
Where, like a chart, the landscape spreads beneath 
Its rim the blue horizon. Here, alone, 
O hawthorn! on the turf below thy boughs 
I spread my weary limbs and muse awhile 
On dreams of wayward days in happy youth: 
I muse, and sad responding breezes stir 
Thy prickly branches, humming like a lyre: 
I muse, and fain would fancy that thy bole— 
Though rugged with the gnarls of age—can feel 
Through all its fibrous being, that each germ 
May pulse its greener juices, as the bloo 
When hearts throb loudest. For all life reveals 
Electric bonds of sympathy that bind 
The Godhead to his creatures. So mayest thou, 
Dear sharer in delights of boyhood, be 
Partaker in its mem’ries. Do not still 
Thy shadows fall upon me as of old, 
And glory-beams slant through thy gloom of leaves 
In chequered lights along the twinkling sward? 
And are not still rough seams of bark, and all 
The lines that thrid thy twisted maze of twigs 
Familiar as this Labyrinth of Fate 
About my palm like wrinkles interlaced ? 
Here coiling larve still in air depend 
By silken gossamer from thorny boughs ; 

ere, booming oft from covert of the may, 
The chafer wheels abroad on crispéd vans 
Shells of brown gloss and silver-tissue wings : 
Still as of yore upon the swarthe below 
The recta pa canopy thine umbrage weaves 
Frail, delicate bluebells, pendulous around 
Lush stalks, rmg dumbly as the zephyr’s sigh 
Half strips the blow-ball from the leathern core 
Of seed-time dandelions. Calmly basks 
In golden sunshine the green gleaming sward 
Beyond the margin of the thorn-tree’s shade, 
This darling hawthorn, dear, familiar haunt 
Of joys long vanished. 

Here one sultry noon— 

It seems but yesterday, though years since then 
Have rolled their magic circles round my life— 
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Here stretched upon the shadowed greensward, I, 
Not bronzed with forty summers then, nor gre 
With forty winters, here lay down and dreamed. 
Twas in this very spot, beside this root, 

Among the meadow-sweet and feathered fern, 

The cuckoo-buds and crowfoot, tired with sport, 
An urchin with gold ringlets, here I slept, 

And, dreaming—home from school—of cricket, saw 
The low “ bye” whistling o’er the level grass ; 
Heard ringing shrill across the windy bounds 

The call of merry comrades: when—a touch 

From warm and rosy lips upon my brow 

Awoke me with a kiss! Sweet cousin Blanche, 
Sweet baby Blanche, a prattling blue-eyed fay, 
Turned three, and todaling in red creaking shoes 
Among the daisies down the pastoral sweep ! 
Strayed hither was she from her nurse the while 
Coquetting near the filbert hedge, unseen 

By all save Robin, leaning on his gun— 
Dark-whiskered Rob, the keeper of our chase. Huih) 
Here, tottering thus across the mead, in white, wy 
Her straw hat by one string trailed at her heels, Mi 
Soft crooning to herself a nursery song, | 
She came, and, stooping, woke me with a kiss! | a 
Around me then in childhood, with that fay Wt 
Of infancy beside me, trembling fell 

The hawthorn’s shadows, shadows falling still 
Around my lonely manhood, shadows oft 

At paren. in intervening years mdb 
Streamed on my Blanche and me, here loitering on Mi de 








Through sunny years together. Blanche, my Blanche, Nae a 
Through all their wavering maze of green-and-gold, wiih 
Child-playmate—sister-student—lover—wife ! 1) 
Now tossing cowslip balls among the buds 
Just creaming into Saves on the spray : 
Now leaning, cheek by cheek, o’er some loved page, 
When autumn shed crisp leaves abroad 
And dyed the crude haws scarlet—so she grew 
From girlhood, a fair slip, to maiden grace. hie 
So wooed I here by moonlight, at our trysts, Via 
By starlight and by sunlight wooed and won— hs 
Won till Love crowned her my Life’s Queen one morn, Wate 
Crowned with a nuptial garland of ¢hy may, Mt i 
} 





Old hawthorn! flowering then all fragrance: won 
Til! O the day !—ere yet that year was dead, 

The red leaves tinkled o’er the path where she, 
My darling, was borne forth still clothed in white, | 
Still crowned with fairest blossoms, in her hand net 
A stainless lily, emblem of herself— a 
Not now the warm-lipped wee thing, but far more Hi 
Thus waxen cold, my Angel of the May! 











THE CASTLE OF EHRENBREITSTEIN. 
BY WILLIAM PICKERSGILL. 


I po not know anything more highly prized at the present day than 
that which is well crowned with years. I wonder if our predecessors 
entertained so high a veneration for their predecessors as we do for them, 
or if those who shall succeed us will be at any pains to learn what garments 
we wore and what style of furniture we preferred? Our age, I conceive, 
contains all the elements of popularity—a popularity not merely ephe- 
meral, but solid and permanent. Shall I recapitulate the legacies we 
bequeath to posterity—gas, steam, electric telegraphs, improvements in 
various kinds of machinery, &c.? Shall I hint at our discoveries in 
California and Australia?—for with all their love for science, our posterity 
will venerate us none the less for looking to the main chance, and we 
doubt not that the old maxim with them, as with us, will still hold— 


Si possis, recté ; si non, quocunque modo rem. 


I must, however, recur to the proposition with which I started. 
Whence this love, then, for that which is ancient? Whence this poking 
amongst old stones and this poring over illuminated manuscripts? I do 
not see anything particularly interesting in the remains of a Roman wall, 
but I cannot fix my eyes upon them many minutes without a train of 
ideas rushing through my mind. What period was it built?—what times 
were they that required such defences?—and so I am led on step by step 
to inquire into the whole history of the time. 

To descend, however, from great things to small things: the old 
arm-chair upon which you are sitting, may once have been the pro- 
perty of your great-grandfather; he may have sat in it a thousand 
times. Well, who was he? you inquire; and suddenly you wish to be 
made acquainted with every passage in his history. Do we not fancy 
that we may one day become subjects of as great an interest to our pos- 
terity as our predecessors have become to us, and is it not likely that 
this notion has contributed to this insatiable curiosity ? 

However that may be, it is very clear that we have a great love our- 
selves for these dear old things: old furniture, old books, old ruins, old 
wines—ay, and old authors, too. Everything, it appears, improves by 
keeping ; and it may be some consolation to know, that though some of 
us may not be read by the present generation, we may be read and re-read 
by our posterity. What a glorious guerdon !—what a truly soothing 
possibility ! 

If those things I have mentioned be so exceedingly fascinating, is it not 
likely that an old castle, and a German castle to boot, will be so in a 
much greater degree? An old German castle! Heavens! the very 
name calls up a thousand romantic incidents, for who ever knew, or, 
rather, who ever heard, of an old German castle without these necessary 
appendages ? 

In one of the most romantic districts in Germany stood such a quaint 
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old castle, very much dilapidated, very much overgrown with lichens and 


ivy, and very much dreaded by those who lived in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. It stood in a deep valley, and was surrounded by almost im- 
penetrable forests. It was difficult for a stranger to find out the ap- 
proaches that led to it, for, on viewing it from the rising ground on the 
query side, it appeared to be so completely hemmed in by closely- 
planted timber, as to lead to the belief that there was but one way to 
gain access to it, which was by threading the intricate labyrinths of the 
forest. There was, however, a better and a more direct approach, which, 
nevertheless, was known to very few of those who had even lived all 
their lives within a mile or two of the place—those who knew there 
existed such an approach, knew no more, for they had never ventured 
along the path even in the broad daylight. The proprietor of this curious 
domain, more than a century before the time referred to, had caused 
about twelve feet’s breadth of timber to be felled from the top of the 
valley to the castle, and thus a road was formed, very rude it is true, 
but of sufficient breadth to admit of a carriage being driven from the 
opening in the forest direct to the gate of the castle. This road, by a 
gradual descent and an occasional winding, was the only approach to this 
remarkable edifice. The building was not very conspicuous at a distance, 
and viewing it from the most favourable situation, it might easily cone 
the spectator, who would most likely be absorbed in contemplating the 
extraordinary forest, which spreads itself right and left to such a dis- 
tance before him. A closer inspection, however, would enable him to 
desery the grey, mouldering turrets of the castle just, as it were, peeping 
out from amongst the tops of the trees. 

At the bottom of the valley, a stream of water of considerable breadth 
and depth pursues its course, till at length it falls into a much larger 
stream some few miles below. 

The castle itself occupies a large space of ground, but it is difficult to fix 
the precise period of its erection. The founder, if tradition may be de- 
pended upon, had endured some bitter disappointment in youth, and 
becoming disgusted with life and mankind, he determined to shut him- 
self up altogether from society. He selected this spot for his habitation, 
felled a considerable portion of the timber, and built the present edifice 
upon its site. As he neither visited nor courted visitors, he was not 
anxious to make his abode very accessible ; hence it was not till Jong after 
his time that the road to which I have referred was made. 

There were a great many stories in circulation with regard to this old 
castle, and, like a great many other old castles, especially in Germany, I 
fear it had not too good a reputation. This much, however, is certain: 
it had not been occupied for a great number of years, was the terror of the 
neighbourhood, and there were none bold enough to venture near it 
either by night or day. It was asserted that it was haunted, that spectral 
beings had been seen flitting about the woods at night, and that strange 
noises had been heard in the neighbourhood. 

At the distance of about two miles from the castle stands a small vil- 
lage, which, for the sake of convenience (as I do not wish the locality to 
be known), I shall call Lansdorf. It was the custom of the gossips of the 
place, when they met together at their own houses, or at the only 
Gasthaus in the place, which was known by the name of “ Der schwarze 
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Adler”), to discuss stories of supernatural visitations, and one or two sub- 
jects of local interest, amongst which was the singular character of the 
castle of Ehrenbreitstein. 

T shall relate very briefly one or two circumstances in the history of 
the last heirs of this remarkable domain. Of all the girls that lived in 
Landsdorf (I speak, by the way, of a period more than half a century 
antecedent to the time of the narrative) there were none who possessed 
the vivacity, and the affectionate disposition of Linda Hermann. Her 
countenance was beautiful; her forehead broad and white as the purest 
alabaster ; her dark eyes shaded with long silken eyebrows; her nose 
such as a Grecian sculptor would like to have chiselled ; her ruby lips, 
when closed, resembled the bow of Cupid. Linda was of poor but re- 
spectable parentage, and had but one brother, who was soul attached to 
her. There were many who sought her affections, and amongst the 
rest the Baron von Wurffel, the eldest of four brothers, and the heir 
to the estate of Ehrenbreitstein. His handsome person, his address, his 
reputed wealth, his rank, all conspired in his favour, and it was not 
dificult to perceive that Linda looked upon him more complacently 
than upon any of her other suitors. There were those who ventured 
to remonstrate with her for her folly, and to hint that it would be more 
prudent if she were bestowing her smiles upon a more humble lover, 
who would make her an honest woman, instead of upon a person so supe- 
rior to her in station, and who would never be able to make her his wife. 
Linda heeded not these friendly warnings ; under a promise of marriage 
the baron seduced her. Poor Linda! She did not survive her child 
many days, for the news of the baron’s approaching marriage terminated 
her short but unhappy existence. When the death of Linda became 
known to her brother, he was nearly distracted, refused all kinds of food, 
and wandered about the neighbourhood like a maniac. He shortly after- 
wards disappeared, and was never heard of again, and it was generally 
supposed that he had thrown himself into the neighbouring stream and 
been carried away by the tide. . 

The baron did not heed the death of his victim; his marriage, in due 
time, took place, accompanied by great rejoicing; strange, however, 
but horrible to relate, the bride on the morning subsequent to the first 
night she passed in the castle, was found dead in her bed, having been 
stabbed with a dagger in two or three places. The tragedy, however, 
unfortunately, did not terminate here, for in course of time, as two of 
the other brothers married, their brides were found murdered in their 
beds in the same barbarous manner. 

The three brothers did not long survive their wives; and at length 
the last and only surviving branch of the house contracted a marriage 
with a young lady of great personal beauty and accomplishments. He 
was not deterred by the unhappy destiny that had awaited the wives of 
his brothers, and he determined, in spite of all antecedents, to take up 
his abode with his newly-made bride in the castle of Ehrenbreitstein. 
After the marriage ceremony was performed, and he and his wife had 
made a short tour amongst their several! friends and relations, they took 
up their residence at the old family seat. Their occupation of the place 
in question was not unmarked by those omens which usually occur on 
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such occasions, and which invariably forebode evil. A violent storm of 
thunder and lightning passed over the place; immense trees were 
struck to the ground, and several heads of cattle were killed in the 
immediate vicinity. These events made their due impression upon the 
domestics and the neighbouring villagers, and the murder of the Baroness 
von Wourffel was reckoned upon as certain. Similar omens preceded 
the deaths of the former ladies of the castle, and they were always held 
to be infallible premonitions of the approaching catastrophe. 

It was never known by what means the former ladies had come by 
their death. ‘They were found in their beds stabbed; but by some extra- 
ordinary flaw in the evidence, the guilt could never properly be fastened 
upon their husbands, and so they escaped, although the general belief 
was that they in reality were the murderers. 

The last branch of this notable house was held in considerable estima- 
tion by the people in the neighbourhood, both for his good humour and 
his benevolence—two traits of character which none of his predecessors 
possessed. Neither was he remarkable for that inordinate cupidity which 
cast such a stain upon the reputation of the former heirs of Ehrenbreitstein. 
There were some, therefore, who thought that the usual catastrophe might 
in this instance not take place, but that the young baron and his bride 
might live many happy years together. What were the lady’s feelings 
it is impossible to say, but, at all events, it is certain that on her arrival 
at the castle she looked exceedingly pale and careworn, and not near so 
well as previous to her marriage. 

At a somewhat early hour in the night, the baron and his wife retired 
to rest. The hours that elapsed ere morning were passed by the house- 
hold in the greatest suspense and anxiety. The night was exceedingly 
tempestuous ; the wind whistled through the long corridors of the building, 
the trees outside shook mournfully in the blast, and the rain descended 
from the heavens in one continuous stream. 

The morning at length dawned. The baron rose early to take his 
accustomed exercise. An hour or two afterwards, one of the servants pro- 
ceeded to the chamber of her mistress to assist her to dress. Gracious 
Heavens! when she entered she found her stretched upon the bed, welter- 
ing in her blood, and still warm. The domestics were immediately alarmed, 
the baron was summoned, but he was horrified and distracted by the 
awful spectacle he was called upon to witness. He declared solemnly that 
his wife was in good health and spirits when he left her, and could not 
account for her death, unless by her own hand, for which no reason what- 
ever could be assigned, as she appeared to be perfectly happy. He was, 
however, charged with her murder, tried, and acquitted, the evidence, as 
in the case of his predecessors, being insufficient to procure a conyic- 
tion, When the trial was over, he discharged his servants, shut up the 
castle, and disappeared, but whither he went it was never ascertained. 

From that period the castle had been closed, for there were no persons 
bold enough to become its inhabitants after the dreadful deeds which 
had been perpetrated within its walls. 

About this time, it became evident that the place was subject to mys- 
terious visitations, and frequently at midnight, it was said, four female 
figures were seen in the grounds, arrayed in bridal dresses, and these were 
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to be the spirits of the unfortunate ladies who had been 
so cruelly murdered. On moonlight nights they were accustomed to 
dance on the green sward in front of the castle, and the music on these 
occasions was of the most beautiful and captivating description. 

Such are the premises with which I have thought it necessary to com- 
mence this narrative. It is not material to state the precise period at 
which I have now arrived. 

A German by birth, I happened about this time to be making a tour 
through various parts of Germany. I did not stay long in any particular 

t, but wandered from one place to another, as my humour inclined me. 
T ssadhed, amongst other soe the village of Landsdorf, and being 
directed to ‘‘ Der schwarze Adler,”’ I desired an interview with the land- 
lord. 

“ Heiszt dieser Gasthof ‘ der schwarze Adler? ” 

“Ja, mein Herr.” 

“ Kann ich hier ein gutes Zimmer bekommen ?” 

“ Ja, mein Herr.” 

My inquiry, therefore, being answered satisfactorily, I entered, and at 
once ordered some refreshment. When I had partaken thereof, I was 
invited by the landlord to join a party in the chamber below, as he thought 
I should be more comfortable there than sitting in a room by myself. I 
availed myself of his invitation, and found myself presently amongst some 
of the farmers and country people of the neighbourhood. I soon joined 
in conversation with them, and found that they were discussing the usual 
topics—apparitions, dreams, &c. From these they passed to the castle of 
Ehrenbreitstein. I was deeply interested in the conversation. 

“Ich habe schon von diesem Schlosze gehdrt,” I observed. ‘Es 
spukt im Hause, nicht wahr?” 

“ Ja, mein Herr,” said one of the company. 

** Es ist nicht weit von hier, glaube ich ?” 

** Nein ; es stebt dicht bei.” 

‘Ich michte es gerne besuchen.” 

‘** Ach! lieber Herr,” said the former speaker, “‘ wann Sie es einmal 
besuchen, dann kehren Sie niemals zuriick.” 

I was not, however, daunted by the mysterious tones in which the last 
sentence was uttered, and I determined, on the following day, to visit the 
castle, and ascertain if there were really any substantial grounds for the 
evil reputation which it had for so many years possessed in certain districts 
in Germany. As regarded anything. of a supernatural character, I had 
been for many years a confirmed sceptic, and I longed for an opportunity 
either to confirm me in my scepticism, or to make me a convert to those 
doctrines, of which my friends were evidently so greatly enamoured. 

The conversation was carried on for some time longer. At length one 
of the party volunteered a song that had been written on the castle in 
question. 

THE CASTLE OF EHRENBREITSTEIN. 
A dreary pile is that castle old, 
With its time-worn towers so grey ; 
Three hundred years or more, I am told, 
It hath mouldered thus away. 
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Within its walls the young and fair 
Once in state and pride ; 
Ah! thither again they'll not repair 
At the joyous Christmas-tide ; 
For the bat flits by, 
And the screech-owl’s cry 
Blends with the moaning gale, 
And the raven’s croak, 
From the haunted oak, 
Oft mingles with the wail. 


Its chambers dim no more resound 
With the jest and song, I ween, 
And the flowing cup that pass’d around 
No longer there is seen ; 
For many a blood-stained wall and stone 
Tell of deeds I may not name, 
But desolate now it stands alone, 
All grim with its evil fame ; 
And the bat flits by, 
And the screech-owl’s cry 
Blends with the moaning gale, 
And the raven’s croak, 
From the haunted oak, 
Oft mingles with the wail. 


When the song was concluded, I bade my friends good night, and re- 
tired to rest, for I felt somewhat fatigued with the journey I had accom- 
plished on the day in question. I retired to bed, but I did not readily fall 
asleep. I thought of the old castle. I called up to mind all the singular 
stories I had heard concerning it, and I pictured to myself its desolate 
and isolated appearance. I determined to spend the following night 
within its walls, let the consequences be what they might. 

On the morning I arose early, dressed myself, and descended to a room 
below, where I partook of a good breakfast. I informed the landlord that 
I was anxious to see the castle of Ehrenbreitstein, and told him I should 
take a leisurely stroll in that direction and return to an early dinner. 

The road was well known to me—ay, every step of it—for I had 
already been in the neighbourhood many years before ; but at that time 
the castle was in good repair, and it was divested of that interest which 
reported supernatural visitations will confer upon any spot. As I cast 
my eyes around me, objects once familiar arose every moment upon my 
sight, and carried me back to seasons of past enjoyment which could never 
occur again. Ah! no; I had already far outnumbered the years allotted 
to man. I had travelled a long and troublesome journey, but the goal, 
I felt persuaded, was near. Already I saw the grave—already I was 
tottering upon its brink, 

When I reviewed my past life, oh! how full of misery it seemed—a 
long overclouded day with one single gleam of sunshine—an arid waste 
with a solitary flower growing in the midst—a painful and protracted 
dream, relieved only by a partial and momentary glimpse of heaven ! 
Away with these reminiscences, which are only idle and useless. I will 
dwell upon them no longer. I have pondered upon them at times with an 
intensity that has bewildered me, and well-nigh driven me to distraction. 
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I walked on. The scenery around me revealed new beauties almost 
at every fresh step I took, and the morning breeze fanned my cheeks 
with a delicious coolness. When I had traversed a mile or two, I reached 
a somewhat lofty eminence, and from this place gained a view of the 
turrets of Ehrenbreitstein. I saw them very indistinctly, although my 
eyesight was remarkable for the age at which I had arrived. I could not 
observe the ravages which time, | understood, had made upon the castle. 
The season harmonised with its decay. It was towards the close of the 
year. The trees were almost stripped of their foliage, and ever and again 
a sudden breeze drifted the withered leaves in whirling eddies around 
me. In a sad and melancholy mood, I wandered a mile or two in another 
direction, and again returned to my inn, where dinner was already wait- 


ing me. 

5 spent the afternoon in the company of the landlord, who, finding I 
had some knowledge of the locality, related to me such little histories 
and events as he thought would be interesting to me. When the even- 
ing arrived, I apprised him of my intention of paying a visit to the 
ruined castle in the neighbourhood, and of spending the night within its 
walls. He was surprised and alarmed at my temerity, and endeavoured, 
by all the arguments and eloquence in his power, to dissuade me from so 
rash an undertaking. It was in vain. My resolution was not to be 
shaken. 

With a stout staff m my hand, I set out on my journey. The night 
was somewhat unsettled, although the moon and stars were shining with 
great brilliancy. A few dark clouds, however, were driving rapidly 
through the atmosphere, and which, as they passed before the moon, 
placed the earth for a moment in comparative darkness. The wind, as 
it sped along, moaned and whistled angrily, and the trees shook their 
heads mournfully in the blast. 

I travelled on, and at length I gained the eminence that I have before 
spoken of. The pathway now was a rapid descent leading towards the 
river. When I gained the bottom, I stood upon a small wooden bridge 
which had been rudely constructed and hastily thrown across the stream 
to enable persons to pass from one side to another. I paused upon this 
bridge. My resolution, my courage for a moment forsook me. Should 
I proceed further? Should I venture within those dense forests, exposed 
to beasts of prey—exposed, as was alleged, to visitations from the in- 
visible world of spirits—exposed to my own fears and misgivings as to 
the propriety of the course I had adopted? I leaned for a brief space 
upon the wooden railing of the flimsy structure upon which I stood ; I 
gazed earnestly upon the black waters gurgling and bubbling below, 
whilst ever and again the piercing and mournful cries of the owl rang 
in my ears. I arose from my recumbent attitude. My resolve was 
strengthened. Not all the machinations of man—not all the devices of 
the Prince of Darkness himself—not all the phenomena which were 
stated to have been witnessed, should deter me from prosecuting my in- 
quiry. Of what should I be afraid? Had I committed some unpardon- 
able crime—had I robbed—had I murdered—had I done aught to stain 
my conscience with guilt, that I should be scared away, upon the very 
threshold of my undertaking, by evil, which might exist only in the 
imagination ? I was not afraid ofdeath. I was aged, infirm, weak, friend- 
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less, and poor ; what formidable terrors could death present tome? Let 
the pampered fool, nursed in the lap of luxury—let the miser, gloating 
with pleasure upon his heaps of gold—let the fond lover, clasped in the 
arms of his mistress, fear death! Death was not the enemy of the 
wretched and the unfortunate! Was I indeed to be influenced by those 
womanish fears that had inspired such terror throughout the neighbour- 
hood ?—was I to succumb to those idle stories, only capable of frighten- 
ing children, and utterly worthless and despicable in the estimation of 
men of education and sense ? I was prepared for the worst. My mind 
was wrought up to that state of desperation when all apprehensions for 
personal safety are totally disregarded. 

I crossed the bridge. A narrow strip of road had been cut through the 
forest, which now lay upon my right and left. This road, by a stee 
ascent, led to the top of the valley, and through the level country beyond. 
My most direct way tothe castle was by the margin of the stream, and 
along a path I had in former years traversed frequently. I knew, how- 
ever, that the road was not so good as the one from the other side of the 
forest, which had been made purposely as an approach to the building. I 
did not, however, feel inclined to make so great a circuit as was necessary 
to gain that path, so I travelled along the narrow road by the side of the 
river. The sounds of the brawling stream, and the sighing night wind, 
fell upon the ear with a soothing and a mournful cadency. As I pro- 
ceeded onward, my path was frequently obstructed by the projecting 
branches of trees, which sometimes I was obliged to break—sometimes to 
scramble over or under, as best I could. The moon lent her bewitching 
influence to the scene, and her soft beams danced upon the black surface 
of the water with a magical effect. When I had proceeded a certain dis- 
tance along the path, I turned to the left, and directed my steps through 
the thick forest of timber by which I was on all sides surrounded. The 
road now became intricate, and the darkness intense. I ran frequently 
against large trees, which it was impossible to discern, and frequently my 
hands were frightfully lacerated and scratched by the underwood, from 
whose entangling meshes I had considerable sips: to extricate myself. 
I pursued my way; but from the inconveniences to which I have adverted, 
I made but little progress. I knew perfectly well the extent of the forest, 
and I knew that unless I travelled somewhat faster than I had hitherto 
done I should have some difficulty to gain the castle before midnight, the 
time at which the alleged supernatural visitations took place. I, there- 
fore, pressed forward as fast as I could, and in a little time I became so 
habituated to the gloom, and to the obstructions, that they almost ceased 
to annoy me. When I had traversed about half the extent of the forest, 
I drew from my pocket a biscuit, with which I had taken care to provide 
myself, and after I had in some measure satisfied my appetite, I took a 
draft from a small flask bottle, which was filled with excellent eau-de-vie, 
from which I derived very great benefit indeed. Thus refreshed, I re- 
sumed my journey. I fancied the night was changed. The wind seemed 
more sour and boisterous, and the waving canopy that rustled above my 
head appeared to indicate a storm. After travelling on for some hour 
longer, I emerged from the forest, and the old castle of Ehrenbreitstein 
stood before me, rendered only conspicuous by an occasional beam of 
moonlight being shed upon it. I quickly traversed the park, and ap- 
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proached an old tree which stood in the centre, and which had become 

ularly known as the “ Haunted Oak.” I stood for a moment, ab- 
me in profound meditation; my eyes were directed to this venerable 
tree. Ha! whatwasthat? A feeling rushed across me, to which I had 
all my life been a stranger—a strange terror seized upon me—a damp 
sweat gathered upon my skin—my limbs shook beneath me, and my 
mouth became suddenly so dry and parched that I fancied I was choking. 
My brain was in a tumult—my temples throbbed with a burning fever— 
I reeled—I fell my full length upon the green sward. Happily the earth 
was soft, and I was not in the least injured by the heavy fall I had sus- 
tained. I lay upon the ground for several minutes, unable to move—a 
dreadful weight seemed to be resting upon me—a horrible nightmare that 
I was unable to shake off. Oh! what agony I endured—what conflict- 
ing thoughts shot across my bewildered brain! When I recovered, I re- 
proached myself bitterly for my cowardice. I, who had so little to fear 
—I, who had s0 little to live for, who had laughed to scorn the idle tales 
I had heard, even I was paralysed and struck dumb with terror, almost 
the moment I had entered upon this mysterious domain. 

Fool! unbeliever! why had I dared to repudiate the evidence of 

rsons to whom perhaps every credence was due? Why had I pre- 
sumed to ridicule a doctrine which had had supporters in every age and 
in every country upon the face of the earth? Was I able to fathom the 
designs of Infinite Intelligence? Was I able to penetrate that incom- 
prehensible mystery in which the Great Author of all existence had 
thought proper to enshroud himself? Was it for me to say that such 
and such things were not, because my puny and finite faculties were in- 
capable of comprehending them? And were the judgments and opinions 
of other men to be completely set aside, because, forsooth, I did not 
concur in them? My conscience upbraided me for my scepticism. I 
had been rash, foolish, obstinate ; I had seen enough to convert me to 
those opinions which a short time before I had affected todespise. From 
the hollow trunk of the huge oak I distinctly saw a figure in white 
emerge: it seemed to flit rather than run across the lawn. I saw it as 
distinctly as anything I had ever beheld in my life. What it was I knew 
not. It might be a spirit, it might be a mortal. Of the vision, however, 
there was no manner of doubt. A mortal creature it could scarcely be. 
Who was to be there at that hour of the night ?—who was to be there, 
indeed, at all? Nay, in the broad light of day, when the sun was shining 
with all his meridian glory, when nature was most bountiful, when the 
cheering voices of the countryman and milkmaid might be heard in the 
distant tields, when birds poured their songs from every branch and tree, 
no living creature had dared to penetrate into these dark recesses, how 
much more unlikely was it, therefore, that any human being should be on 
this unholy spot at this dreary season of the year, and at midnight? The 
idea was simply preposterous, and not to be entertained for a moment. 
No; the vision I had seen was not of this earth, it belonged to that other 
sphere which had hitherto been wisely closed to all mortal eyes. 

My mind began to waver. What should Ido? Should I proceed, or 
retrace my steps to the distant village again? I looked towards the 
castle, and I fancied I beheld a light glimmering in one of the windows, 
It was inhabited, but by whom ? That was a problem which I could not 
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solve. So far, the reports which I had heard had been confirmed ; the 
vision of the “ Haunted Oak,” the light in the chambers, all testified to 
the accuracy of the stories in circulation. 

I took another draught of my brandy, and with this stimulant my 
courage revived again. I walked on, and in a few minutes I stood be- 
neath the walls of this ancient building. 1 entered the court-yard, 
ascended the noble staircase, and at length stood in the principal hall of 
the building. It was spacious and lofty, and oaken panels lined the 
walls. The windows were much shattered, and the glass had nearly all 
fallen out. A few articles of ancient furniture were placed upon the 
floor, but with these exceptions the room appeared to be perfectly empty. 

I took hold of a faded arm-chair, in which I seated myself, determined 
to await any intrusion that I might be exposed to. I drew my watch 
from my pocket, and found that it wanted but a few minutes of twelve. 
I sat musing in silence, but presently a noise caused me to start from my 
chair as though I had been shot. Gracious Heaven! the great bell of 
the castle tolled the hour of midnight! I counted every stroke. A 
faintness came over me, and my limbs turned icy cold and shivered con- 
vulsively. My heart: beat loudly, so much so that I could hear it beating 
within my breast. I sat listening in the greatest anxiety, but I heard 
nothing save the rain, which had begun to descend in copious quantities, 
and which beat forcibly against the windows of the castle. I advanced 
to the window and looked out, but all was darkness. A distant peal of 
thunder varied occasionally the monotony produced by the falling rain, 
and a gleam of lightning ever and again illumed the dark chamber in 
which I stood with a momentary brilliancy. I again ‘seated myself in 
the chair, and relapsed into my former contemplative mood. 

Hush! what noise was that? I listened with suspended breath. A 
foot was on the oaken stair; it approached nearer and nearer. The door 
opened, and a man in livery entered. I sat still, not daring to speak, 
move, or breathe. I was riveted, as it were, to the chair, and I appeared 
to be bound hand and foot. I watched his movements; he noticed me 
not. He moved quickly about the chamber. Two or three other servants 
now entered, and when I cast my eyes again around the chamber, it was 
brilliantly lighted up ; lamps of silver and crystal were hung from the 
roof, costly furniture of every description was ranged about, the oaken 
panels were adorned with various family portraits. A large table was 
placed in the midst of the chamber, which was groaning with dishes of 
the most delicate description, whilst goblets filled with wine were placed 
at certain intervals along the top. ‘The noise and tumult now became 
immense ; carriages every momemt were drawing in and out of the court- 
yard, servants were running from one room to another with the greatest 
activity. The guests at length entered; the ladies were accompanied by 
gentlemen, and handed to the seats assigned tothem. ‘There were some 
young and beautiful, but others were old and ugly. They all had an ap- 
pearance different from human beings; their faces were pale and at- 
tenuated, and marked by a singularly wild and spectral expression. Some 
of the gentlemen were young and some old; some were handsome and 
others the reverse ; but their countenances partook of the same peculiarity 
which characterised those of the ladies. The banquet proceeded ; but what 
struck me as most extraordinary was, that the gentlemen spoke not a 
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word ; their countenances underwent little change of expression, but the 
cup passed often to their lips, though, strange to say, it never required re- 

lenishing, but always seemed to be full. Some -hour or more the 
momar ey and the chamber was then cleared, and preparations were 
made for a ball. An orchestra was fitted up at the further end, where the 
musicians were speedily placed, and the ball was opened. The greatest 
etiquette and courtesy were observed, and it was evident that the dancers 
belonged to the higher ranks of society. The musicians played several 
popular say of music, and the dancing was kept up with great spirit, 
the whole of the party seeming to enjoy the most exquisite happiness, 
At last a dance of more than ordinary length was commenced, and the 
same figures appeared to be gone through over and over again, till 
eventually it became quite tedious to look at. 

Suddenly, as by a stroke of magic, the dancers disappeared, the room 
was stripped of its furniture, the lights extinguished, and gloom and 
darkness reigned once more in that antiquated chamber. I was horrified. 
I knew not what construction to put upon the strange sights of which I 
had been a spectator. The beings whom I had seen were evidently not 
of this worl had few of the attributes of those still in the flesh ; 
their appearance, thats noiseless motion, their airy and fantastical dances, 
all strengthened me in the belief that they belonged to that mysterious 
world whose only entrance is through the dark portals of the grave. I 
moved uneasily in my chair—I could sit no longer. I arose—I walked 
to the window. Great Heavens! it was a lovely moonlight night! A 
lustre, difficult to describe, was shed upon every object. The dark forests 
of trees stood out in bold relief against the ‘figuid light shed upon the 
earth. Whilst I stood in this position my astonishment was increased in 
an extraordinary degree when suddenly two female figures in white ap- 
peared upon the lawn. Some of the most delicious music simultaneously 
sounded in my ears, to which the figures, I perceived, were dancing. Their 
countenances were beautiful, and their dark tresses of hair were inter- 
twined with the orange-blossom. Their dresses appeared to be of white 
satin, trimmed with the most costly lace ; their dancing was spirited and 

eful. Whilst my eyes were fixed upon them, I perceived a third lady, 
similarly dressed, had been added to their number, but I know not in 
what manner she came; but she joined in the dance with the same spirit 
that characterised the others. As I continued to watch with the greatest 
interest and curiosity their graceful and airy movements, a fourth was 
added to their number, more beautiful, I fangied, than all the rest. It 
was she, my life, my idol, my lost one! It was the dance of the murdered 
brides of which I had been a witness ! 

This last apparition caused such a shock to my feelings, that I fel 
my full length upon the floor. Oh! what a multitude of associations 
crowded upon my distracted brain—visions of happiness that were never 
to be realised! When I recovered, I found I had fallen from the chair 
in which I had been sleeping, and no doubt dreaming. I perceived, 
however, that there was a light in the chamber, and when I looked up 
I saw the decrepid and wasted form of an old man, clad in white flow- 
ing garments, before me. His face was almost covered with hair, so that 
I could not examine his features. I was greatly agitated, and trembled 
mn every limb. I at length, however, vaitenal courage to rise. 
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“ Who art thou,” said the figure, ‘‘ who thus hast ventured to intrude 
within these walls, which mortal man for many years has not dared to 
approach ?” 

2 “TI am interested in the fortunes of the family who formerly lived 
ere.” 

- “es Knowest thou aught of the history of that ill-fated house ?” 

“T do.” 

“T have but a short while to live, for my sands of life are fast running 
out, but I will reveal to thee some crimes that will make thy blood freeze 
within thy veins, and thy hair stand on end.” 

“ Let me hear—let me hear !” I said, in breathless expectation. 

“ Thou hast heard there were four sons descended from the old Baron 
von Wurffel ?” 

“T have.” 

“‘ Thou knowest, perhaps, further, that the eldest of those sons, and 
the heir of the house, loved a young maiden, one Linda Hermann, of 
the neighbouring village, whom, under a promise of marriage, he se- 
duced, and married another ; and that his cruelty broke the heart of that 
much-injured girl, and she died ?” 

“ All this I am acquainted with.” 

*“‘ There was one in that maiden’s family who vowed vengeance upon 
every bride of the house of Von Wurffel.”’ 

“Ha! sayest thou so?” I said. 

“Ay, and carried his terrible threat into execution. In me thou 
beholdest the brother of the beautiful and innocent Linda Hermann, and 
the murderer of the successive brides of the house of Von Wurffel. Here 
I have concealed myself for years, and my presence will account for many 
of the stories thou hast heard concerning the castle of Ehrenbreitstein.” 

“Infamous wretch!” I said, springing upon him, and seizing him by 
the throat, “know thou, blackest of villains, that I am the youngest 
brother of that house, and the last Baron von Wurffel ?” 

“Lay not thy hands upon me, for thy anger will not avail. I have 
already drunk of the potion that is fast performing its duty.”’ 

I unloosed him, and he fell prostrate upon the floor. 

‘TI ask not thy forgiveness,” he said. ‘I repent not of the vengeance 
I have taken.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words before he expired. 

I grew sick and faint after the horrible revelation I had heard. [I felt 
sure I should not survive the destroyer of our house many hours. 

* * * * * 

The old man never quitted the castle alive. After this time — 
natural phenomena were no longer visible. A great many years after- 
wards some persons ventured to explore the chambers of the castle, and 
two skeletons were found in the great hall. A faded manuscript was 
found upon a table, which was difficult to decipher, from the lapse of 
time and the agitated state of the writer when it had been written. A 
large portion of that manuscript has been embodied in this narrative. 
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FALKENER ON ART.* 


WEaniep with the turmoil of life, man seeks the lonely glade or open 
wilds to soothe his vexed spirit, but the sense of quiescence produced by 
the harmonies of nature is not always at command. The next suc- 
cedaneum is Art—art, which by grouping together natural beauties, 
almost idealises them, and which, brought into contact with every daily 
action of life, sweetens toil, chastens the moral being, and exalts the 
intellect! How truly pleasant it is to turn for a moment from questions 
of international policy, which seem raised on purpose to set human 
beings by the ears, to such a beautiful work as that now before us; to 
contemplate the Athenian son of Eupalamus making wings for his own son 
Icarus, and then praying him not to fly too high, lest he should melt the 
wax with which his wings are fastened, nor to fly too low, lest he should 
dip them in the briny wave; and to ponder over the fact that we have 
here allegorised, that it is impossible to succeed in art without genius, but 
neither must one launch in extravagance nor descend into a low, mean 
style. 

"In the introduction to this truly exquisitely illustrated work—one 
which will be an ornament to the table wherever taste is appreciated 
and refinement in art is sought after and cultivated, and which, indeed, 
in the tastefulness of its conception and of its execution, presents 
a remarkable contrast to the often dangerous, albeit brilliant, eloquence 
of the author of the “ Seven Lamps of Architecture”—Mr. Falkener 
writes an apology for the frontispiece of his book, which represents 
the interior of the Parthenon, as restored by him, and which he has 
represented as having a curved ceiling, contrary to the established 
opinion of all architects and scholars. Mr. Falkener supports his theory 
by the impossibility of supposing a flat ceiling to a temple, which to its 
under side of roof was only fifty-five feet in height, and which had to 
contain a statue thirty-nine feet high, standing upon a pedestal which, as 
it contained sculpture, could not have been less than ten feet more. He 
also endeavours to prove it by passages from ancient authors, and from 
coins. In an Appendix at the end of the work, the author follows up his 
argument by showing the high antiquity and constant practice of the 
arch in Egypt; and he brings forward correspondence on the same sub- 
ject, from Mr. Layard, proving a like antiquity of the arch in Assyria, 
and from Professor Gerhard, M. Hittorff, Colonel Leake, Professor 
Cockerell, Professor Donaldson, and others. 

The body of the work is divided under two heads: Ancient Art and 
Modern Art. In the former the causes and principles of its success 
are shown, the chapters being: 1. Use of Art; 2. Causes of Success; 
3. The Beautiful ; 4. The Ideal ; 5. Individuality; 6. Colossal Sculpture. 








* Dedalus; or, the Causes and Principles of the Excellence of Greek Sculpture. 
By Edward Falkener, Member of the Academy of Bologna, and of the Archzo- 
logical Institutes of Rome and Berlin. With Fifteen Photographic, Chromo- 
lithographic, and Xylographic Illustrations. Royal 8vo, in covers containing Two 
Medallions from the Antique. Longman, Green, and Co. 
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7. Chryselephantine Sculpture and Iconic-Polychromy ; 8. Perspective. 
In these chapters the author endeavours to show that art can only be 
brought to perfection by enthusiastic devotion, and that the essential 
character of Greek art was beauty, that this beauty to be perfect must 
be idealised, but in doing so attention must always be directed to the 
individual characteristics. He shows how that colossal sculpture must 
not only be of large dimensions, but grand in character. The chrysele- 
phantine sculpture he vindicates from the hyper-criticisms of modern 
writers ; while he establishes at considerable length the polychromy of 
ancient sculpture, by reference to the writings and monuments of the 
ancients, some of which he brings forward as illustrations. At the same 
time, while he asserts the constant practice of iconic-polychromy, he is 
entirely opposed to the theories of those who believe that statues were 
coloured to the life, and he contends that colour, however vivid in acces- 
sories, when applied to the flesh was so delicate, that while felt it could 
not be observed; that like a lady’s rouge, while intended to produce an 
effect, it was cautiously guarded from detection. In his chapter on Per- 
spective he endeavours to show that the ancients constantly represented 
objects not as they are, but as they wished them to appear. 

The division of modern art is subdivided in nine chapters, as follows : 
—1. Decline of Art; 2. Individuality; 3. Costume; 4. Decorum ; 
5. Colossal Sculpture; 6. Perspective; 7. Bas-relief and Pedimental Sculp- 
ture; 8. The Ideal; 9. Conclusion. In each case the author endeavours 
to prove that the moderns have invariably failed when they have departed 
from the rules and principles of ancient art. ‘Too great importance is 
generally given to the individual characteristics, and not sufficient to the 
ideal, both as regards the individual likeness and costume. An example 
is then given of the bad effects consequent upon the neglect of decorum. 
He shows that the colossal sculpture of the moderns, where unnecessary, 
produces confusion, and where its principless are misunderstood, the .in- 
crease of size adds nothing to real grandeur. Through inattention to the 
Jaws of perspective, he shows that many modern works, though really 
good, appear distorted. The ancient system of bas-relief is shown to be 
essentially glyptic, while modern bas-relief is merely graphic; and in 

edimental sculpture he points out how in one modern instance the 
artist has failed in consequence of his studiously labouring to avoid what 
the Greeks seized as an element of beauty. In conclusion, the author 
endeavours to justify himself from the charge of favouritism to ancient 
art, or of unfairness to modern art, showing that he could scarcely prove 
the superiority of the one without pointing out the inferiority of the 
other ; but in closing his essay he pays a willing tribute to the progress of 
modern art. 

In the appendix an eloquent appeal in favour of ancient polychromy is 
produced from the pen of M. Beulé, and the author, in another section, 
defends ancient art from the attacks of a celebrated modern writer. The 
volume concludes with a copious list of writers upon sculpture. 
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KATE DOUGLASS. 


I, 


I may as well acknowledge the fact at once, that I belong to that 
much-maligned class—old maids; at least I have arrived at the age of 
forty years, and am still single. Not but that I have had my “chances,” 
as they are called; indeed, what old maid ever confessed she had not? 
But it is not my intention to weary you with the unromantic details of 
my own “ lost loves,” it is the story of another’s life that I wish to recal 
—of one far dearer to me than my own ever was. 

I was left at the age of twenty-two an orphan, with one sister four or 
five years younger than myself. Our father died during our infancy, and 
my poor mother had, from my earliest recollections, been a confirmed in- 
valid, so that I and my sister Katie were left entirely to each other, and 
there existed between us even more than a sisterly affection. When, 
then, our dear mother died, her last words were to remind me that her 
darling Katie would henceforth have no one but me to cling to, and that 
not only should I be to her the loving companion and sister, as hitherto, 
for the higher and more responsible duties of a mother must devolve on 
me. I could not love Katie better than I had ever done, but with my 
love was now mingled another feeling. A sense of utter unworthiness, 
almost inability, to fulfil the sacred charge imposed on me took possession 
of my mind, but the sight of Katie’s grief, and the efforts I was forced to 
make to overcome my own feelings in comforting her, first roused me 
from the dejection and sorrow in which I was plunged, and by my dead 
mother’s bed I silently vowed that, by God’s help, nothing should tempt 
me to forget her last words, or to reject the trust she had committed 
to me. 

I shall pass over the first two years after my mother’s death. Nothing 
occurred during that time to disturb the serenity of our life ; it was spent 
principally in London, with an aunt of ours, Mrs. Douglass, who kindly 
received us, that Katie might have the advantage of masters, as our home 
—in a dull village in shire—was not favourable to educational pur- 
my But it is time that I should introduce my readers more particu- 

ly to my sister Katie. She was then nearly twenty, and one of the 
most attractive-looking little brunettes I ever beheld. I can hardl 
describe her face; without being regularly beautiful, there was so we | 
expression in her large hazel eyes, and playing round her provoking little 
mouth, that many a handsomer girl would have been quite thrown into 
the shade when beside her. She was about the middle height, with 
a really exquisite figure, and she certainly knew, too, how to make the 
best of her charms. But notwithstanding her many good qualities, Kate 
had one great failing, one that I fear, if I had been sufficiently watchful, 
would never have caused such pain and sorrow to us both as it soon did. 
She dearly loved flirting, nothing would convince her that it was a posi- 
tive sin; he theory was, that if a man chose to admire her, and was not 
a bore, she was at liberty to let him make a fool of himself, if he pleased, 
and as she had never made herself miserable by this innocent amusement, 
she thought it was a man’s own fault if he did. We had been at home 
about six months, and during that brief time Miss Katie had managed to 
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victimise all the available members of the male species within her reach. 
But the last few weeks she had been very dull, for her last flirtation, with 
the curate of our village, a meek and miserable man yclept Smith, had 
come to an untimely end, in consequence of that unhappy individual 
rashly making an offer of his heart and hand to her, and as he had no 
other inducement to hold out but “love in a cottage” (he was red-haired, 
and forty, if he was a day), it of course followed that he was ignomi- 
niously rejected. Katie was therefore considerably elated when a letter 
came from my aunt Douglass, inviting us both to spend a few weeks in 
town with her, “as there was a great deal of gaiety coming on, and it was 
time that Katie should make her début in society.” I could not, how- 
ever, leave home just then, so I resolved to trust my sister to Mrs. 
Douglass's care alone, promising Katie that if I felt very dull without 
her I would soon follow. 


Il. 


For the first few weeks after my sister left I received long and 
frequent letters from her, describing her enjoyment, and giving long 
accounts of her various proceedings. But soon I noticed a change; 
there was an evident stiffness and constraint in what she wrote, which, 
however, was soon accounted for by a letter from Mrs. Douglass, hinting 
that my presence in town was desirable, as a certain Mr. Maitland— 
whose family, by-the-by, we had known from childhood—was paying 
marked attentions to Katie, and it was quite evident to the lookers-on 
that it would be a match before long. I confess I was much startled by 
this news, and rather hurt that my sister had not herself spoken of it; 
but I resolved that the best thing for me to do would be to act on my 
aunt’s suggestion, and go to London at once. The next ae me 
on my way, and [I arrived in the evening, very greatly to Miss Kate’s 
astonishment. 

“ Why, Mary,” were the words she greeted me with, “who would 
have dreamt of seeing you here? How glad I am, though, to see you. Do 
tell me, dear, what made you come so suddenly ?” 

“Patience, child,” I said, ‘‘and you shall soon know. But where is 
my aunt? I think she is expecting me.” 

“Oh,” said Kate, blushing slightly, “I dare say she will be down 
directly; she is with some gentleman in the drawing-room. Shall I tell 
her you are here?” And she moved towards the door rather confusedly. 

“Oh, no; I will wait. But who is this gentleman, Kate?” I asked, 
rather mischievously, for I thought she deserved a little punishment for 
never letting me into her confidence. 

“Mr. Maitland, a brother of your old friend, Mary; he is often here.” 

“Ts he a nice man?” said I, smiling, “for you have scarcely ever men- 
tioned his name.” 

“ Haven’t I?” she said, with a forced carelessness. ‘‘ Well, you can 
soon judge for yourself. But come and take off your things, dear, you 
must be so tired; and, besides, I want you to tell me what brought you to 
town to-day.” 

We went up-stairs together, and Katie, with trembling fingers I 
noticed, began to undo my cloak; suddenly I put my hand on her 
shoulder, and said, gently, “ Kate, Kate, you little hypocrite, can’t you 
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really guess what brought me here?—can’t you guess that that gentleman 
in the drawing-room has something to do with it? Why did you not tell 
me, dear, yourself, what I have only heard from a comparative stranger ?” 

“ Mary, don’t, please,” said she, her voice trembling, and tears in her 
eyes. “I ought to have told you, but really I did not know myself 
until yesterday that he liked me more than as a friend ; but then——-” 
Here, however, she paused. 

«“ And then——” [I said. 

“Oh, Mary, can’t you guess what he said?” And she hid her blushing 
face in her hands. 

“ Well, perhaps I can, Katie,” I answered, gravely, “ but I wish you 
had been more open with me before things had gone so far; however, it 
will, I trust, be all right now, and so, darling, be happy again.” 

Here we were interrupted by a knock at our door, and my aunt’s maid 
appeared. 

*‘ Mrs. Douglass wished me to tell Miss Kate that she would be glad 
to see her in the drawing-room for a few minutes.” 

“Is she alone ?” said my sister. 

‘‘Mr. Maitland is there, I believe,’ returned the maid. And I de- 
tected a smile on her face. 

“ Tell my aunt,” said Kate, haughtily enough, “that I am engaged 
now with my sister, and that she must kindly excuse me.” 

“ Very well, miss,” said the servant, leaving the room with rather a 
lingering step, as if expecting to be recalled. 

‘“‘ Kate, would it not have been as well for you to go? I do not wish 
to detain you, and it seems strange that you should not.” 

“ Not at all. JZ don’t want to see Mr. Maitland, and I am sure he 
can’t care about seeing me so soon; besides,” she said, with a little toss 
of her head, “I shall not go to him whenever he chooses to ask for me. 
There he goes, then,”’ she continued, as we heard the drawing-room door 
open; and I could see a struggle was going on in her heart between the 
wish to see her lover, as I suppose he was, and her natural coquetry. 
“T will just peep,” said she, “ to see if Aunt Douglass is coming.” And 
with this faint disguise of her real intention she glided out and stood 

ing down cautiously into the hall, until the door closed on Mr. Mait- 
land ; then she ran to look for my aunt. 

“ Ah,” thought I, “she is just the same as ever.” And I wondered 
whether this Mr. Maitland would overcome my poor little Katie’s one 
great failing. 

, III. 


ALL went on smoothly enough for the first few days after my arrival. 
Mr. Maitland came and went, and Katie appeared as happy as I could 
wish. I liked to see those two together—the great strong man and that 
lovely girl; never, I think, did she look more beautiful than in those first 
days of their happiness. There was then a softness and gentleness in her 
which formerly I had not seen, and I thought that all must be well where 
each so trusted and loved the other. Mr. Maitland did not speak to 
me on the subject which engrossed all my thoughts until I had been 
some time in town, and his silence would have surprised me had my 
sister not informed me that she had particularly requested it—why I 
know not. But the brightness of those first few days did not endure 
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long. A shadow was even then hovering over it, and just when I though 

Katie’s future happiness was secured, clouds dnrtoubed our sunny horizon 

I had been about a month in London, when I heard the avowal of Mr. 
Maitland’s love for my sister from his own lips. I remember the day 
now, as well as if it only happened yesterday, and so, I dare say, does 
Katie. We were going to a large party in the evening, and Mr. Maitland 
was to accompany us. Kate was wild with delight, as she always was, 
indeed, at the prospect of gaiety. I hardly liked to check her anticipa- 
tions, but I could not help thinking that, as Mr. Maitland did not dance 
himself, he would not quite enjoy seeing Miss Katie whirl about as she 
usually did; and I felt still more certain that she would be indigaant at 
the bare idea of giving it up. That morning, when Mr. Maitland called 
as usual, he asked to speak to me alone. I knew what was coming, and 
was prepared to hear him ask for my sister’s hand. He told me how 
much he loved her, and said she had given him every hope, that she 
returned his feelings. He spoke kindly and warmly of the loss which I 
must sustain when Katie became his wife; but when he talked of her, his 
whole nature seemed changed—he, whom I had always thought so calm, 
almost cold, was now trembling with passionate emotion. I could not 
but rejoice to see that my sister was so deeply and truly loved, aud my 
fears drooped into insignificance, for I thought such love as his she 
would never trifle with. I need hardly say that I gave my hearty consent 
to his proposal; then I left him to hear from Katie’s own mouth what 
her feelings were. I do not know what passed during that interview, 
only that the result was satisfactory to him was proved to me by his 
happy smile as he soon after passed the window where I stood. [I left 
Kate alone for a while after he left, but when I went up to the drawing- 
room, she was sitting calmly enough, though with traces of tears on her 
cheeks, a book in her hand, which she was apparently much interested 
in, for she did not look up from it until I approached her. 

“‘ Well, darling,” I said, “it is all right now, as I prophesied. God 
bless you, Katie, and make you happy.” 

She did not speak, but laid her head on my shoulder, and wept like a 
child. I did not check her tears, for I thought they were good for her; 
but her nature was too impulsive to remain long in the same mood, and 
soon she started up and said, trying to smile again, 

“Oh, Mary, how foolish I am, but so happy! He told me you knew 
all about it. Do you think your naughty sister will ever sober down into 
a good, respectable little wife ? I can’t, somehow, believe it, Mary dear.”’ 

“You must try, Kate,” said I, seriously ; “* he loves you so very, ver 
much. Do not trifle with his affection. But that I need not tell you.” 

“No; there, do not let us be serious any more, Mary dear,” she 
answered, coaxingly. ‘Look here—at this mark of my subjection !”’ 
And she pointed to the ring which he had an hour ago placed on her 
“ engaged ” finger. 

“‘ Well, my dears,’’ said my aunt, in her pleasant voice, as she entered 
the room, “I hear it is all over with poor little Katie. Let me con- 
gratulate you, dear.” And she kissed her blushing face. 

“‘T thank you, aunty,” answered Kate. ‘ But how could you possibly 
hear, when you have been out all the morning, unless——”’ 

“‘ Ah, unless. I met Mr. Maitland, and he told me all about it. But, 
come, girls,” she continued, “ go and dress directly; I must not have you 
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late for the ball. Run along, Katie. Mary, I want to say a word to 
you.” And as my sister left the room she dropped her voice, and said, 
“ You must not let Katie dance too much to-night. You know, dear, it 
would never do; but she is such a giddy little thing that you must tell 
her. I am afraid she won’t like the prohibition, though.” 

I promised I would tell Katie, though I feared it would be useless. I 
had no opportunity of speaking to her until she came into my room to 
‘‘ show herself,” as she said, before going down into the drawing-room, 
where Mr. Maitland was already waiting for us. She was dressed in 
white silk, with roses in her hair. She looked most lovely, her whole face 
radiant with happiness. 

“ Well, Mary, are you not dressed yet?” she asked. ‘I am longing 
to go; it is such a long time since I have been to a really good ball, and 
my feet seem as if they would not wait any longer. Really, I have been 
dancing about my room like a mad thing.” 

“ Oh, Katie!” I said, “I cannot bear to lessen your enjoyment, but 
you know you must not dance much to-night It will not do, my aunt 
tells me ; and, indeed, I dare say you will not care so very much about 
it. yourself as Mr. Maitland doesn’t dance.” 

“ Not dance!” said Katie, indignantly, stamping her little foot; ‘I 
never heard of such a thing. I would as soon think of not talking! I 
am sure Edmund will not object to my dancing ; if he does I shan’t care. 
But I’ll ask him myself.” And so saying, she ran down stairs. 

When I entered the drawing-room they were standing together in the 
middle of the room. He was looking down on Katie’s flushed and eager 
face with a fond, admiring look ; then, turning to me, he said, 

*‘ Why should she not dance, Miss Douglass? I would not willingly 
deprive her of the slightest pleasure ; and this, I think, Katie, is mor. 
than a slight pleasure that they ask you to sacrifice for my sake, is it 
not?” he asked, smiling, as her beseeching look changed to a half saucy 
expression of triumph as she looked at him, saying, 

“There, I knew you would like me to dance and enjoy myself. Besides, 

ou know, Edmund, you would soon be tired if you had no one but me to 
talk to all the evening.” 

“Should 1?” said he. “ Well, well, we will not discuss that point now, 
for here is Mrs. Douglass waiting for us, and we must go.” 


IV. 


I never danced myself ; but, nevertheless, I was for some time perfectly 
happy as I watched Katie’s light figure and bright, joyous face; and 
I think, at first, Mr. Maitland was perfectly contented in doing the 
same. Between the dances, too, Katie generally contrived to come to 
our corner and chat a little with us. Once, however, I missed her for 
some time; and so, I think, did Mr. Maitland, for I saw him glancing 
uneasily round the room ; but presently I saw her entering the ball-room 
again, leaning on the arm of a tall, handsome man, whom I had seen her 
dancing with before in the evening. At the same moment I heard some 
one behind me say, ‘‘ Do you see that handsome couple there by the door ? 
Rumour says they are engaged, but I think it is only a flirtation. Is not 
Miss Douglass beautiful ?”’ ‘‘ Yes,” was the answer; “ but I hope there 
is no truth in the report of her engagement to such a man as Captain 
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Henderson. He is by no means a desirable acquaintance even for a 
young lady. I have often wondered that Mrs. Douglass permitted his 


attentions to her niece.” Here the conversation sank to a whisper, and 


I heard no more, but the words made me feel wretched, and } saw Mr. ° 


Maitland heard them too, for his face flushed angrily, and he stepped 
forward as if to speak to Katie, but it was too late. Katie had seen our 
anxious faces as we watched her, and for a moment she hesitated; but 
her companion, bending over her till his face almost touched hers, whis- 
pered some words to her; then, leading her forward, they joined in the 
crowd of waltzers, and I could only now and then see a glimpse of her 
flushed, excited face as she floated past us. 

“‘ Miss Douglass,” said Mr. Maitland, presently,"“ did you hear what 
those people said of that man your sister is dancing with? She must 
not goon. I shall speak to her.” 

He spoke in a low tone, but his voice trembled with suppressed passion. 

** Were you aware they were friends ?” he continued. 

“No,” I answered, faintly, for I felt a foreboding of wrong; “ she 
has never mentioned his name to me.” 

He said no more. Just then the waltz ceased, and presently we saw 
Katie walking by with Captain Henderson. She tried to avoid my glance 
as she passed, and seemed to listen to the eager words her companion was 
still pouring into her ear. A sterner shade came over Mr. Maitland’s 
face as he left my side and walked after Katie. 

‘* Miss Douglass,” I heard him say very quietly to her, ‘‘ are you en- 
gaged for the next dance ?” 

** Miss Douglass is my partner, sir,” said the captain, haughtily, “ for 
the next two dances.” 

He did not seem to hear this, but still looked at Katie steadily. I 
saw her colour come and go, as, with averted eyes, she answered, 

‘JI believe I am engaged to Captain Henderson, as he said.” 

The latter looked triumphantly at Mr. Maitland, as, drawing Katie's 
arm in his, he turned from him, saying, 

“The music has begun, Miss Douglass. Are you ready?” 

‘‘One moment,” she said. But it was too late—Mr. Maitland was gone 
from the room. I looked round for my aunt; there was a heavy pain at 
my heart, for I had seen a dark look of sorrow and anger on his face 
which I had never witnessed there before. Just then Mrs. Douglass 
returned to me, and said, anxiously, 

“ Mary, my love, where is Mr. Maitland? I don’t like the way Katie 
is going on with that Captain Henderson. I assure you it has been 
remarked. We must put a stop to it.” 

I told her all I knew. She agreed with me that our interference was 
useless, since his had been of no avail. 

“He will return presently, dear, I hope,” she*said; ‘* meanwhile, we 
can, I fear, do nothing.” 

I cannot forget the misery I felt then on my sister's account. She 
seemed to have become desperate, though, in her heart, I think,’now, she 
must have been wretched. On, on she danced, the admiration of the 
room, her eyes bright with excitement, laughing and talking in a low 
tone to the man whose name I had heard coupled with hers, and who 
seemed to be drinking in her every word with greedy ears. I felt thank- 
ful as, dance after dance, they whirled past me, that Mr. Maitland, as I 
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thought, was absent, but suddenly my eye wandered to a distant corner 
of the room, and there standing, pale and erect, with an expression of 
rage and despair I hope never again to see on his face, he was watching 
her as I had been. I turned to my aunt, and said, 

** We must go. Will you cali her?” 

“IT must speak to him,” she answered, and presently I saw her ap- 
proach him. I don’t know what she said, but I saw him start as she 
addressed him ; then, giving her his arm, he went with her to the place 
where Katie and her partner were sitting, for they had just ceased 
dancing. I'watched them eagerly. Mr. Maitland did not utter a word, 
but my aunt seemed to tell Katie that she was going. I rose, and went 
towards them. 

‘One more dance, aunty,” said Katie, with a look of defiance on her 
beautiful face, as if she were determined to brave our anger. 

** IT cannot wait longer, my dear,” said my aunt, coldly. 

“Then allow me to hand you to your carriage, Miss Douglass,” said 
the captain, “if you must really go.” 

She took his arm, and as we followed, I felt, looking on Mr. Maitland’s 
rigid face, that all was over. 


V. 


I cannot tell the misery of those next few days. On the morning 
after that fatal ball a letter came for Katie. She was sitting with me 
alone at the time. Neither of us had spoken a word of the events of 
the night before. I saw her face turn deadly pale as she read, but I 
never saw what was written there. For a few moments she was speech- 
less, then with a low cry of agony she hid her face in her hands, and 
sobbed as if her heart were breaking. 

“ Katie, my darling !” was all I could say, as I folded her in my arms, 
for I knew what that letter must contain. 

“ Mary, Mary,” what have I done?” she whispered. ‘He is gone.” 
Sobs prevented her from saying more. Presently she spoke again. ‘“ Oh, 
Mary, what must I do? I was mad last night. Oh, if he would but hear 
me now! But he has given me up for ever; he despises me, and I know 
I deserve it. Oh, Mary, can you not speak to me?—give me some 
hope ?” And she looked up at me through her tears imploringly. 

Alas! I had no hope to give her, and yet it seemed so hard to me now, 
seeing her bitter sorrow, that he should have let her go without hearing 
one word from her. I could not then comfort her, and was silent. Long 
she wept, but after a time her grief became calmer, and soon she rose 
from her seat, and said to me, with a wan smile on those lips that yester- 
day were so bright, 

*“‘ Mary, I am too weak and foolish now to stay with you. I must be 
alone as I deserve.” 

It was better so, I felt, for her sorrow then was too fresh and deep for 
words, so I left her to herself. But ours was a sad house that day ; never 
had I felt poor Katie’s absenceso much. Mrs. Douglass still hoped that 
all might be well again, but I could not; I feared Ais pride and love 
were too much wounded for him to return. 

Before that night closed, Katie was delirious. The excitement of those 
two days was too much for her, and she was now unconscious of her 
misery—in the height of fever. We were terribly shocked and alarmed. 
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All that night and the next day I watched by her side, listening to her 
wild ravings. Once we almost despaired, for the doctor hinted that brain 
fever was coming on; but the crisis soon passed, and we were told that 
she was safe again. I almost forgot the cause of her illness in my deep 
gratitude and joy at her recovery ; but as her reason returned, the weight 
of her sorrow again fell on my poor Katie. One day, as I sat watching 
her, sleeping as I thought, she suddenly opened her eyes, and said to me, 
in a low voice, 

** Mary, I know not what you will think of what I am going to ask, 
but during these last few days many new thoughts have entered my heart, 
and I cannot rest now until I have heard from Mr. Maitland that he for- 
gives me for my cruel, heartless conduct towards him. I know very well 
what the world would say of what I am going to do; but, Mary, foto 
not help it; I must write now to-day to Edmund Maitland, and ask for 
his forgiveness—his love I know I have justly forfeited.” 

I could not deny her request, as she lay there so white and pale, but 
with an eager expression in her beautiful eyes; so, right or wrong, I did 
as she asked, and left her alone, to write what she believed then was her 
last letter to him who was once to have been her husband. 

I thought that letter sacred, and would not look at it, though she asked 
me to. Soit went. What she had written I never knew, and never asked. 

The next day she was better, and we lifted her from her bed to a 
couch which was prepared for her in the next room. Never have I seen 
such a change in any other person as there was in her in those few days ; 
and yet, though so worn and wasted, she was still in my eyes far lovelies 
than in her brightest days. She was now perfectly calm, almost happy, 
but I could not keep back a restless hope that that day Mr. Maitland 
would come; and I was right. My aunt came and begged me to go into 
the drawing-room, and as I left the room she whispered, softly, ** He is 
come, my dear; I will prepare Katie to see him again.” 

Yes, he was there, in the drawing-room, as I had often seen him there 
before, but under what different circumstances. He looked eagerly round 
when I entered, then came towards me, and said, ‘ Miss Douglass, 
I never heard till to-day of Katie’s illness. God knows how bitterly I 
repent my hasty conduct towards her. May I speak to her myself? tell 
me there is hope of her recovery !” 

“ Yes, great hope,” I answered ; “ but you will see a great change in 
her, I fear.” And the tears gathered in my eyes as I thought how nearly 
I had lost all that was most dear to me on earth. 

‘I thank God for that,” he said, his voice trembling with his great 
emotion. 

“T must goand ask if she will see you,” I said, presently, and left the 
room. Soon I returned, and took him to her. There were no witnesses to 
that interview, but I knew that all was forgotten and forgiven by both. 


Months passed on, and Katie was once more herself, but far gentler 
and more subdued than formerly ; and on one bright summer morning L 
stood in our village church, as Katie’s bridesmaid. On that day ended 
my care of Katie Douglass; she was now in wiser, stronger, but not 
more loving hands than her sister’s, and many happy years have passed 
with her since then as “ Katie Maitland.” _ 
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TURKISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Six short years ago and the Turks were the interesting criminals of the 
day; publishers rubbed their hands gloatingly over the most trumpery 
diaries of days spent in the East, and the man who had visited Stamboul 
was a hero in his own sight and in that of his hearers. For had not the 
two Western nations thrown down the glove to the haughty Moscov, who 
had taken charge of the sick man, and was suspected of a desire to put 
him out of his sufferings? At once the Turks were an ill-treated people. 
M. Ubicini had just written a book, proving that they were possessed of 
every virtue under the sun, and it was the bounden duty of Christian 
states to rush to the rescue of Mahomed. ‘The result was that we drifted 
into the war, no one knowing yet exactly how it was managed, and at the 
end of two years the Russian was humbled, and the Turk restored to a 
blooming state of health. It is true that some writers were daring 
enough to make head against the current, and show that the Turks had 
not altered one iota; but the nation was in the fever-fit of enthusiasm : 
loans were raised, and no questions asked where the proceeds went to; 
the Sultan was made a K.G., and the Turk received into the great 
European family, all his past escapades being forgotten and forgiven in 
consideration of his promises of amelioration. 

Unfortunately the leopard cannot change his spots, and before long the 
massacres of Jeddah proved that the Turks were going back to their old 
tricks. Next came the Indian mutiny, and the wide-spread report that 
the Mussulmans throughout the East were trying for a final fall with 
Christianity. But this would have been endured with tolerable equani- 
mity, as happening at a distance, but the Turkish Six per Cents. fell 
rapidly, and that was an argumentum ad crumenam which went straight 
home to the Englishman. Something must be done, and that speedily, 
to check the extravagant outlay of the Sultan, and place matters on a 
satisfactory footing. Of course the padishah promised reforms—he was 
very hard up, and wanted to negotiate a fresh loan; his name at home 
was not worth the stamp across which he wrote his imperial signature, and 
before long another Turkish loan was in the market at fifty per cent. dis- 
count, which French capitalists have supplied.. When the Sultan can raise 
no more money the great disruption will be imminent, but not: before ; 
the question, therefore, offers itself, whether it would not be cheaper to 
avoid a European war by making a settlement upon him, and thus 
bringing him over to good behaviour. 

It was at the period of the great conspiracy which so nearly invested 
the Sultan with the order of the Bowstring, that a very intelligent traveller, 
Mr. Thornbury, went to judge with his own eyes the present state of the 
sick man. He has published his diagnosis in two volumes, full of matter 
for deep consideration. As a general rule, and rightly so, but little faith 
is attached to the statements of authors who scamper through a country 
taking notes, which they intend to print on their return; but in this case 
Mr. Thornbury has found time to collect a crushing amount of evidence 
as to the thorough worthlessness of the Turks, and the mouldering con- 
dition of the Ottoman Empire. The defects are on the surface, and 
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hence surface pictures such as Mr. Thornbury’s are more trustworthy 
than the reports of men who have resided for years at Constantinople. 
Indeed, but slight credence can be given to the Laden for there is some- 
thing in the air of Stamboul which blears the vision of otherwise sharp- 
sighted persons who spend any time there; they fall victims to that 
apathy which is characteristic of the Turks, and grow to care little for 
what is going on around them. “ Aprés moi le déluge” ought to be the 
motto of Abd-ul-Medjid. 

We will not assert that Mr. Thornbury tells us much that is positively 
new about the Turks, for that eminently conservative people, fond of 
standing on the ancient ways, make it a point never to alter; but he pos- 
sesses so dashing and picturesque a style that the tritest remarks acquire a 
certain amount of novelty, From Dr. Walshe, down to Mr. Thornbury, 
every work on Constantinople evidences the decadence of a nation whose 
presence in Europe is a disgrace to humanity, and which must be driven 
beyond the Bosphorus ere a better state of things can be inaugurated. 

As we have said, Mr. Thornbury visited Constantinople at a very 
critical period, the great conspiracy, which was on an ace of breaking 
out, and its premature discovery had led to numerous arrests and the 
usual rumours of averted massacre and rapine. Throughout the European 
quarter, strange to say, there was but one feeling—regret at the non- 
success of the conspiracy. 


I believe that the day the news had come of the using the bowstring not a hand 
would have shaken or a face turned pale in the shops and banking-houses of 
. Galataor Pera. Iam sure the sun would not have hid his face, or the moon put 
a cloudy handkerchief before her eyes. Lonely as Pompey on the sea-shore, that 
pont dead debauchee would have been thrown on gilded cushions, the courtier 

ies kept from him only, perhaps, by the loving hand of some poor wronged and 
forgotten exile of Circassia. But let him take care; there are bowstrings yet in 
Turkey, and hands to use them, if the galling chain be not soon broken, and the 
worrying pasha dogs not whipped back to their Stamboul barrack kennels. But 
let me not talk of the conspiracy as crushed and unsuccessful ; it was rather re- 
pressed than crushed : its failure was almost a victory. There have been con- 
Spiracies so wide-spread, so vast, so dangerous, so indicative of decay and national 
ruin, that kings have not dared to punish them. ‘This was one of them—no head 
has yet fallen, no blood has yet been spilt ; for banishment to Greece, or beau- 
tiful, free, green Zante, is no great punishment : it is like a penalty you pay at 
forfeits when you have to kiss a lady’s hand or eat a rose-leaf salad. Men thought 
they had found a rat-hole in the floor of the house built on the sand (whichis the 
Turkish empire), and when they lifted planks, lo ! it widened to an old pit-mouth, 
fullof black and yawning destruction. The man who goes down into his Sicilian 
cellar for the blue seal and finds it turned since yesterday into the crater of a 
voleano, could not have been more terrified than the imbecile Sultan. How pale 
the gilded fool turned when in the long roll of hateful names he read his own 
brother’s first. 


We have not paid sufficient attention to this conspiracy as one of the 
signs of the times; from what Mr. Thornbury was enabled to pick up, it 
comprised fourteen thousand affiliated, and among them the highest in 
the realm, and, more dangerous still, all the mollahs and ulemahs who 
guide the state Muhammadism. ‘Their object was simple enough: they 
wished the Sultan to appoint responsible ministers, stop his insane expen- 
diture in palaces, pay the army regularly, cut down the pashas’ salaries, 
and, lastly (here opinions were divided), resist or increase European in- 
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fluence. If such a spirit be rife in Turkey, and there seems no reason to 
doubt it, the conspiracy will remain en permanence, and in the long run 
will gain its object, though at the cost of the Sultan’s life. The great 
difficulty, to our mind, is how the European powers can assist in carrying 
out these reforms, for the moment the mollahs became the dominant 
party, a reign of terror would be organised in Constantinople, and the same 
spirit be rampant in Europe which has so recently deluged the Lebanon 
with Christian blood. 
faWe are glad to find Mr. Thornbury lifting up his voice against Misseri, 
that autocrat of the only hotel at which Englishmen can put up. His 
s are certainly intolerable, and his manner most unpleasing ; during 
the war he was frighted into some propriety by the upspringing of several 
other houses of entertainment, but’ we presume they have since been shut 
up, and left him lord of all he surveys. One circumstance that came 
within our knowledge we may mention here, in support of Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s assertions. A commissioner of the Euphrates Valley Railway, who 
went out in 1857, was attacked by dysentery at Misseri’s. But that gen- 
tleman, who had made his fortune out of Englishmen, would not even 
allow a cup of beef-tea to be made for the patient: the two meals a day 
in the contract were provided. The result was. that the sick man had to 
be removed to another hotel, where he died. But it is hopeless expecting 
gratitude from anybody in Stamboul; from the Sultan downward they 
are all alike; they get what they can out of you, and laugh in their 
beards at your simplicity. Very truthful, too, are Mr. Thornbury’s re- 
marks about the Turks of to-day, and their resemblance to those of two 
hundred years back: 


In like manner as the nineteenth century Turk is one and the same with the 
Turk of the seventeenth century, so are the Stamboul streets of 1860 much 
what the Stamboul streets must have been in 1660. Drive the Turk back to- 
morrow to his Asian tent, and he would be as fit for it as ever he was. Turn 
him out to-morrow from the city he stole from Christianity, and you will find 
the same streets that you would have found when Busbequius and Grelot visited 
Turkey—no better, no worse. In fact, cramp a Moslem in Paris boots till 
corns spring out all over him, pinch his brown fists in Jouvin’s white -kid 
gloves, squeeze him in invisible green Yorkshire cloth, scent him, eye-glass him, 
= him, uniform him as you like, the Turk will still remain the unimprovable 

hinaman of the world, his religion a dangerous lie, his polygamy detestable, 
every country he governs a desert or a dunghill. 


This is bold speaking, but it is the honest truth, and we wish every- 
body could be brought to believe it: We write not without experience 
of our subject, having passed nearly a twelvemonth’s penal servitude 
among the Turks, and we fully endorse the above remarks. Short- 
sighted persons have praised the Turks for their tolerant spirit, as if glad 
to find one point for commendation ; but it isa mistake. The ‘Turks 
allow diversity of worship, because of the utter contempt they entertain 
for all religions save their own ; but were any creed to grow as powerful 
as Muhammadism in their land, they would become the most intolerable 
bigots and persecutors. Ridiculous, were it not so atrocious, is the way 
in which the Turks look down on other nations. How can you expect 

titude from a people taught to believe that the padishah summoned 
English and French vassals to fight the Moscov dog, that he might 
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save the lives of the true believers? And yet that fable was told us in all 
good faith by men who might pass for being educated in Turkey. 

Unfortunately, Englishmen sin in the other extreme; regarding the 
Turks as great children, they treat them good-humouredly, forgetting 
the while the ferocity of the half-savages with whom they have to deal. 
The travelling gentleman, on arriving at Pera, hears of assassinations 
nightly committed, and laughs the idea to scorn of his being attacked; 
with his stick he can put to flight an army of the rascals. We grant 
that he generally escapes attack ; he ascribes it to his innate superiority ; 
but he would receive an awful downcome to his pride were he to learn 
that the villains do not waylay him because the English ambassador 
would make a disturbance, aa the police would be compelled to take 
them up. But many a poor sailor has been, and is still, killed in the 
filthy slums of Galata, regardless of his nationality, for the sake of the 
few shillings he has about him, His body is hurled into the Bosphorus, 
and he is forgotten. 

We know it may be alleged in excuse that these night prowlers are 
the outpourings of the Levant, and that Turks are rare among them. 
We grant it: a Turk, we will even go so far as to say, is not given to 
plunder—he is too much of a gentleman by birth to be guilty of such acts 
—but the Turkish government is an accomplice, so long as it does not 
take energetic steps to put an end to the evil. During the war French 
gendarmerie guarded Pera and Galata during the night, and matters 
changed much for the better; but now they have fallen back into the old 
routine. The police are bribed to shut their eyes, and do so most wil- 
lingly, for the pashas give them the example. And that is one of the 
anomalies in the Turkish character we could never fathom: allowing that 
the Turks are gentlemen by birth and feeling, they are all accessible to 
bribes. We have ourselves given a Turkish captain bucksheesh for a 
trivial service, which he accepted with a grin over his coffee-brown face, 
and would doubtless have cleaned our-boots for a consideration, 

The most interesting portion of Mr. Thornbury’s volumes is indubitably 
the chapters devoted to Turkish mad-houses and prisons, for those are 
places travellers rarely visit; perhaps rightly, for the latter more especially 
are a realisation of a terrestrial Hades. As no man is put to death in 
Turkey unless he has been seen to commit the crime for which he is con- 
demned, murderers are kept prisoners for life. Even in the prisons money 
will procure alleviation of punishment, but as a rule the prisoners are 
tolerably well kept. They have enough to eat, and are not plagued by 
over-work : indeed, they are paid for their labour—when they can get it, 
Here is Mr. Thornbury’s impression of his visit to the Bagne : 

I stood in the probationary sort of a paddock, shut in like a Smithfield prize 
ox, and stared at by those hideous Turkish faces, now mocking at us, now 
threatening us; the foreman, a wretch with a sore mouth and one eye, oc- 
casionally pointing at us, then turning round and shouting some joke, which 
made the great mob of thieves and pubdinene roar again, like a band of laughing 
hyenas arranging a night attack on an Arab encampment. Now, at a signal, the 
big bolts grind back, the wicket opens narrowly, cautiously, a rush of the 
turnkeys drives back the villanous crowd of the non-elect, with the mark of the 
beast visibly written on every low brow and in every eye, and they are shut 
within a second enclosure, the door of which is kept by a great gigantic negro, 
who, with stern, cruel eyes, and laughing, hideous mouth, chides and scolds the 
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rabble into silence, and stands with the handle of the latch in his hand, ready to 
let out any special prisoner we may choose to call for. 

Turkish burial-grounds, again, are eminently suggestive of the state of 
the nation. Some writers have regarded them most sentimentally, and 
have gone into wild raptures about the motives which induce the Turks 
to neglect the last sad rites they can offer their brethren. Buried without 
a coffin, covered with but a scant layer of earth to protect him from the 
wild dogs, the Osmanli is left to rot back into the ground whence he 
came, and jaunty Europeans hold pic-nies at his tomb. The only thing 
to be said in favour of the Turkish mode of burying is, that it is 
extramural ; but we must remember the “ petit champ des morts” in the 
heart of Pera, while in Stamboul itself you come across scores of private 
cemeteries converted to all sorts of abominable purposes. 

Of course, Mr. Thornbury visited the Sweet Waters: equally, of course, 
he finds nothing new to say about them. We shall not easily forget our 
day of purgatory when we proceeded there in all the glory of a gold-laced 
cap, which burned like an iron crown of glory, and the atrocious caidji 
would not allow us to keep up the white cotton umbrella we had bought 
for the purpose, as it held the wind. Tor two hours we pulled up a 
wretched, dirty, winding stream, very like the Lea river in its stupidest 

and then we came into a nest of boats of all sizes and descriptions. 

e were at the Sweet Waters, but looked around in vain for them : there 
was a dirty quadrangular pond under a dirtier wall, and that was all. 
The rest was dust, blinding, searing, scorching dust, which invaded every 

re, filled eyes, mouth, nose, and the only relief was washing it down 
with water, sold by crafty Jewish boys for iced, but which was lukewarm. 
A few scrubby trees, under which fat pashas scowled and smoked their 
chibouks, a row of domino-wearing, yellow-booted women, who spat as 

ou passed, and made impertinent remarks, at which the whole party 
abel shrilly, and that was positively all we saw. We fancy Mr. 
Thornbury’s visit had the same result, for he devotes his chapter to an 
account of Turkish carriages, varied by the following ungallant but yet 
truthful portraiture of the Eastern moon-faced girls : 


Must I say what I thought of them, after scanning with the air of a portrait- 
pew some thousand faces, and must that reply be ungallant and unfavourable ? 
nfavourable indeed. The lower order of Turkish women are almost invariably 
ugly, always dwarfish in stature, with staring dark eyes, fleshy, stupid bowsprit 
noses, that protrude through the often dusty yashmak, and “‘ pig-mouths,” as an 
old Stamboul resident characterises them to me. In walking, what with their 
sloppy boots and awkward dress, their gait is a slatternly shuffle, painful to see, 
on | ungraceful as the waddle of a swan. The higher classes, especially in 
extreme youth the Circassians, are often lovely as imagination can conceive, but 
they soon get old, and their white skin becomes of a soft nankeen yellow colour. 
What with the tons of sweetmeats they eat, the want of exercise, and the trying 
vicissitudes of the climate, they are often unhealthy, and the state of medicine in 
Turkey is such that most of the serious diseases become chronic. Painting is 
now fashionable in Turkey, and every face I saw shadowing through a thin 
white cloud of yashmak was hideously ruddled with rouge, smeared up to the 
very brows, which were charcoaled threateningly with some black pigment, 
erhaps the kohl that Eastern ladies used to dye the eyelashes and eyelids with. 
heir very lips seemed stiff with cerement, and the skins that were not hard 
red were of a ghastly cosmeticised whiteness. 


To see the Aya Sofia, Mr. Thornbury needed a firman; but we, who 
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knew Constantinople during the war, were more fortunate. We 

in without even taking off our boots (had we done so, they would surely 
have been stolen), and saw all the wonders. They were not alarming: 
the only thing that attracted our attention was a vast number of ostri¢ 
eggs suspended from the roof by strings of extraordinary length, but in 
other respects the Sofia resembled any respectable conventicle. During the 
war, red-coated English and red-trousered Gauls used to go in regelaity, 
greatly to the horror of the Mussulmans, and stare around them with that 
lofty air of contempt which characterises both nations in religious matters, 
and the wretched Turks could only look blank and tell their rosaries 
nervously. Now, we presume, the old system is flourishing again for the 
benefit of the consular dragomans who procure the firmans, and cheat you 
awfully in doing so; for that is the one rule of faith in Constantinople : 
an Englishman is a man sent into the world to be cheated, and to do him 
justice he fully carries out the Eastern creed. 

If Galata is the inferno of Constantinople and Pera its purgatory, Stam- 
boul is decidedly the best part of the city, and the best part of Stamboul 
is the bazaar. The streets are quieter and a trifle cleaner, and you are 
not every moment hustled by some brawny ruffian, carrying up a bale of 
tobacco or broad-cloth on his head. Probably the bazaar seems the more 

leasant because of the refreshing coolness after the scorching sun out- 
side, and the opportunity of restoring one’s inner man with really iced 
sherbet ; otherwise the streets are narrow and ill-paved enough, and the 
crowd intense. Nor does it conduce to equanimity of temper to find that 
everybody seeks to swindle you, from Zohrab down to the smallest fez- 
seller. Then you are beset by a swarm of interpreters and touts, whom 
nothing will shake off, though a good hunting-whip is the most efficient 
remedy, and when you have made your purchases you cannot refrain from 
an uneasy notion that you could have bought the things cheaper in 
London or Paris. The sole thing consolatory in the bazaar is the cool 
way in which the merchant treats you, the politeness with which he 
offers you tobacco and coffee (the while wishing you in the lowest pit of 
Tophet), and the studied apathy with which he asks you about fifty times 
the value of the article he intends to sell you. Still, it is pleasant enough 
to sit on the slab forming the front of the merchant’s shop, and watch the 


crowd incessantly flowing past, which Mr, Thornbury thus picturesquely 
draws : 


Now, because I do not people the bazaar defiles with any one but myself and 
the other dealers I have patronised, you must not suppose that from early morn- 
ing when the gates open, till four o’clock when they shut, this city under cover 
is not stowed, for it is. It is choke-full all day, as Cheapside when the count- 
ing-houses are closing. Black slaves, eunuchs, yellow-booted ladies stepping 
along, children, water-carriers with triangular water-skins on their backs, 
Turkish policemen, soldiers, oil-carriers, hammals with looped ropes hanging 
over their galled shoulders and their knots strung like setival on their swollen 
arms, Armenians with large fleshy noses and ox-eyes, little harlequin bundles 
of children, Franks, sturdy and ragged, elbowing the crowd, and itinerant 
vendors of all kinds, form but a small part of the human congeries. 


Still, with all our dislike of the Turks, and Heaven knows we have 
justification for it, we cannot say that a visit to Constantinople is 
lost time. It knocks the conceit out of us somewhat to see one of the 
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capitals of Christianity occupied by such a worthless, abominable race, 
whose crimes cry to Heaven for punishment. The Frank portion of 
Constantinople is the cloaca of Europe, where all the villany of the uni- 
verse sends representatives, and the scenes that occur nightly in Galata 
defy description for their atrocity. Stamboul, we allow, is not so bad, 
but it is the stronghold of fanaticism and besotted bigotry. ‘The houses 
are crumbling away, and not a hand is raised to check the decay; dead 
dogs and horses lie about the streets, rendering the air pestilential, and 
no one cares to remove them ; everything is stagnating and mouldering, 
and we are asked to respect such a race of beings. When they come in 
contact with Europeans, the Turks become tenfold worse than they were 
before, for if in the natural state they are savage and ignorant, when they 
have obtained a veneer of civilisation, they are hypocritical and trucu- 
lently depraved. In the nineteenth century, which points with pride to 
its triumphs of mechanism, they are suffered to inhabit the finest por- 
tion of Europe, and exploiter it without thought of the morrow; they 
delude the cleverest diplomatists by their artfulness, and manage to main- 
tain an independent existence by cleverly working on the jealousy of the 
allied powers. 

We sincerely trust, on behalf of humanity, that the end is not far dis- 
tant. Everything seems to show that the huge unwieldy empire must 
collapse. While Aleppo is agitated, Bosnia and Servia are far from 
quiet, and one bold effort on the part of the down-trodden rayahs might 
at any moment bring on the crisis. We fully agree with what Mr. 
Thornbury says on this subject, and his opinions deserve attention : 


It seems a startling thing, in this century of almost aggressive toleration, to 
see the scotched snake of Muhammadan fanaticism again rearing its head, again 
lancing out its poisonous fangs, and opening its threatening jaws. I have no 
doubt, however, that unless trampled out by English and French feet, this new 
flame from old ashes will scorch half the East. And what lesson can we, as 
Christians, derive from these Syrian massacres, but this: that it has long been 
a shame and foul disgrace to us, sons of the old Crusaders, to have left Con- 
stantinople for so many years enslaved and defiled by those dogs of Tartars ? 
That, whether Russia does or does not take Stamboul, the fiat has gone forth, 
the seal is already broken, the vial emptied, the sword drawn, the trumpet 
blown, and that no miserable political craft or intriguing diplomacy can much 
longer delay the downfal, if not the destruction, of the Turkish empire. 


We are fully aware that such bold utterance as this will prove very 
unpalatable to those Turco-philists who have even tried, secretly, to 
uphold the Druse massacres, and accuse the Maronites of having been 
the first to begin hostilities; but they purposely leave out of sight the 
centuries of oppression the Christians have endured at the hands of the 
conquerors, and the passionate desire they entertain to shake off the 
detested yoke. At Navarino we joined in crippling the power of the 
Turks, on behalf of the Greek independence; and though our sympathies 
_. towards the Hellenes have broken down, owing to their repudiation of their 
just debts, still we must not forget that the deed was righteous, in so far 
as it saved a Christian race from the foulest tyranny that ever disgraced 
humanity. 

The nit intervention in Syria is sufficient proof that the Sultan is 
powerless for good, though ready enough to let evil be done; and if the 





Principalities rise, as there is no doubt they will do ere long, intervention 
will be just as requisite there, if only for the selfish reason of keeping the 
Russians from returning. We are no friends of the Moscovs; we detest 
their Eastern policy almost as cordially as we do the Turkish rule, but we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that millions of their co-religionists lie 
on the other eal of the Danube, who look longingly and eagerly to 
Moscow for redemption from the yoke of Muhammad. The time has 
come when Christian brethren should be freed from so intolerable a 
burden as Turkish pashas, who suck out the very marrow of the land to 
support their extravagance, and are guilty of unexampled tyranny to 
wring the last farthing from the wretched rayah. Bulgaria—the most 
fertile territory in the world—is a desert, Malanmpidieng is the deadly 
upas-tree which poisons everything over which its sinister shadow falls, 
os the Christian powers are combined to support this frightful state of 
ings. 

The time, we repeat, has arrived; something must be done speedil 
with Turkey, or the possession of that country will be the signal for ith 
a war as the world has not yet seen. The covetous eyes of Louis Na- 
poleon are turned in that direction, and he may seize the Dardanelles 
suddenly. Forewarned, they say, is to be forearmed. The French occu- 
pation of Syria threatens to become as permanent as that of Rome, and 
when the hour for action arrives we may find ourselves forestalled. If 
the rulers desire occasion for a European war, it will soon present itself ; 
but we sincerely hope it may be prevented ere it be too late. How it is 
to be effected it is not for us to indicate, but if ever a congress were ad- 
visable, it is for the sake of settling this Eastern question before the 
ultima ratio regum has to be resorted to. 

In conclusion, we earnestly recommend Mr. Thornbury’s work to all 
those of our readers who really wish to form a truthful opinion of the 
present state of Turkey, and to place it on their shelves in the place of 
Ubicini, whose statements, though charmingly written, have the slight 
defect of being over-coloured and incorrect. He saw Constantinople 
through rose-coloured spectacles; Mr. Thornbury, perhaps, has employed 
a Claude Lorraine glass, but his picture has not suffered in consequence. 
Of course he has omitted much which might have filled his canvas, but 
he has, perhaps wisely, concentrated the effect, and has thus given addi- 
tional weight to the crushing evidence he brings against the malignant 
and the turbaned Turk. 
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A LEGEND OF BERNE. 
FOR THE YEAR 1853, 


Ir is just one hundred and eight years ago, that on the evening of a cer- 
tain day, a middle-aged man was rushing furiously about a room, situated in 
the town of Berne, in Switzerland. Reader, were you ever there? Perhaps 
not. Then, when on your next summer tour you shall be hovering about 
the several cantons of that picturesque land, purposing to make Geneva, 
with its colony of English, your head-quarters, as it is the pleasure of so 
many of your countrymen to do, resolve to leave your usually frequented 
resorts on your right and left, and dash on to Berne. Never mind what 
the people, your English tourist friends, say about its being a dull place, 
“bearish,” outlandish ; go and see it for yourselves. It is the largest 
canton of the Swiss confederation, and rises majestically above the waters 
of the Aar, a winding river, nearly surrounding it. If you speak slight- 
ingly of its landseape-scenery, I don’t know what you would have. Silver 
streams run gracefully below, glittering in and out of the prospect ; noble 
woods cluster around, some close to the city; lovely plains, green and 
verdant, refresh the eye ; majestic mountains, with their many points of 
interest, ascend to the clouds above; and, towering over all, in the far, 
far distance, are seen the Bernese Alps, their cold white summits buried 
in never-melting snow. 

You may pass a day more unprofitably than in inspecting the city 
itself: though, to some eyes, it does wear a gloomy appearance. The 

vements of its streets are mostly covered, and when you inquire why, 

ou will be told that in Berne the rain falls fast and frequent. A Lon- 
ai is apt to grumble at this damp visitant to his city, but let him go to 
Berne and get a few soakings there. Ramparts guard the town, as is the 
frequent case abroad ; it has its public buildings, too; its Mint, and its 
hospital; and its Gothic cathedral, St. Esprit, is a universal point of 
attraction with travellers. Lofty terraces rise in parts, wide and beautiful, 
commanding the most magnificent views of the plains below. The town 
also has its fountains, classical and comely, many of. them ornamented 
with sculpture, chosen from history, and they contrast not unpleasingly 
with the glimpses caught of the avenues of trees, and its arcaded 
streets. 

Just one hundred and eight years ago, this same town of Berne was, on 
the certain day before spoken of, alive and gay with bustle and excitement. 
Four centuries had then passed into the womb of time since Berne had been 
admittted a canton of the Swiss Confederation ; and the Bernese, who, like 
all the Swiss, are largely endowed with a sense and love of national 
liberty, and are also still more largely endowed with a love of fétes, have 
been, and are, in the habit of publicly celebrating the great political event 
as the completion of each century draws round. And the commotion and 
holiday-making appearance, which the city had worn on, this particular 
day, was caused by the Fourth Centennial Féte being in the very height 
and pomp of its glory. 

At this time there lived in Berne a man and his wife. There must 
have lived many such, the reader will say, and he is right; but, save 
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with this one particular couple, he has just now nothing todo. The 
man’s name was Tell, and he professed to be a descendant of that 
famous patriot William Tell, of apple-shooting memory. .Whether 
he was or not nobody knew, and nobody cared to ascertain. They 
were of an inferior class of life, this Jacques Tell and his wife, but 
in comfortable circumstances ; grasping, griping, cheating people. Few, 
perhaps, had more: of evil and less of good in them than this man and 
woman. The man had been all sorts of trades; had tried everything at 
which he could earn a penny, honestly or not; but the chief source of 
his rapidly-accumulating wealth was that of being usurer in ordinary to 
the poorer class of the population, usurer upon a small scale and in a quiet 
way. Now, it may be thought this man was a miser: for people who grind 
money out of others rarely spend it freely themselves. But Tell was too 
fond of himself and his pleasures, of his good living and social company, 
to be such. Nota féte but this man and his wife were foremost at it: 
not a merry-making amongst their friends but they were in it, eating 
and drinking and enjoying. themselves to repletion. Life, to them, seemed 
to be given but for one object—that of coarse, sensual indulgence. 

Jacques Tell and his wife had been married six or seven years. They 
had no family, and they had no wish for any. The popular delusion that 
children bring happiness to a home was by them contemptuously rejected, 
They knew better. ‘“Squalling babies, indeed!” madame would say; 
“no such thing for them. They only served to upset the quiet of a house, 
and turn it out at the windows!” ‘The reader may, therefore, judge how 
Madame Tell, prejudiced as she was in favour of these avowed sentiments, 
gave way to her loud anger and vexation when she found that she was 
actually likely to present to the world one of these troublesome little 
strangers. ; 

“ After almost seven years of marriage, to fall into such ill-luck at 
last !” she burst forth one day to a neighbour in the kitchen, setting her 
arms a-kimbo, in a high state of lamentation. “It’s enough to make a 
saint swear.” 

‘It is to be hoped you will keep up for the grand féte—or have got it 
all over before,” was the gossip’s rejoinder, “ It would be a shame if you 
were kept from assisting at that.” 

Madame Tell was struck dumb at the unpalatable suggestion, but mon- 
sieur her husband roared out from his sanctum, close by: 

‘If the béte noire were to make its appearance then, I’d—I’d—stick it 
—or something: and never own it for mine.”’ 

The unfortunate little expected “ béte noire,’’ however, and the Fates, 
seemed determined to conspire against the holiday-loving hopes of Mon- 
sieur and Madame Tell. For precisely as the first cannon gave token on 
the appointed morning that the commemorating féte had begun, so just 
at that moment did an attack of spasms—as she called it—overtake 
Madame Tell, She had been very busy the previous day—she and her 
husband too—preparing for this important féte. Provisions were laid in, 
best clothes were laid out ; their house and rooms were decorated, and all 
ordinary occupations put aside for pleasure: and it is difficult to say 
which was the most wrathful, the wife or the husband, at the turn affairs 
seemed to be taking. 

Ere many hours elapsed, it was known beyond all doubt that there 
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would be no féte for Madame Tell—at least not of the sort she wished 
for. Her husband fumed, and fretted, and grumbled, and swore ; and 
would have forced himself out of the house a hundred times to take his 

rt in the pleasures of the day, bad certain female gossips, present, not 
placed their backs and their tongues against the outer door, to pre- 
vent him. 

They rated him soundly ; as only ladies of their grade, and in such a 
cause, can rate: vowing the whole town of Berne and the adjoining 
cantons would cry shame upon him if he absented himself at such a time, 
and asking what he would think, and what the cantons would say, if his 
wife died while he was out, kicking up his heels in pleasure. 

Now Monsieur Jacques Tell had an inordinate desire to appear perfect 
in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, like many other persons who are inwardly 
conscious they don’t deserve to do so, and he perforce listened to remon- 
strance, and remained at home: though in a most angry and rebellious 
mood. ‘This temper, as the hours drew on towards the shes of day, and 
he was still a prisoner, did not alter for the better. He heard the laughter 
and revelry outside; he watched the gay groups flocking by, in their 
holiday attire; he pictured to himself, his mouth watering all the time, 
the delicious gormandising going on in the town; and, finally, he danced 
a fierce, demoniac dance when he heard the strains of the musical bands 
returning through the streets at night, giving token that the dearly and 
long-coveted féte was over. It was at this particular moment, when his 
frantic jig was at its worst, that he was first introduced to the reader. 

“ And there won’t be another for a hundred years!” he howled forth, 
half mad with disappointment and rage. “I can’t look forward to ever 
seeing another.” 

His noise and his words were cut short by the entrance, from another 
chamber, of some of the dames spoken of in the morning, who had so 
strenuously opposed his egress. They had willingly given up their par- 
ticipation in the féte. One of them carried a bundle of flannel, and she 
advanced towards the enraged man. 

“Look!” she cried, pointing to an opening in it, from whence imme- 
diately issued a series of infantine screams; and Jacques caught sight of 
a baby’s face, red and ugly. ‘You have not lost the féte for nothing.” 

Monsieur Jacques’s answer was a shower of imprecations. He was in 
a dreadful humour, as the reader may conceive, and the wrathful, noisy 
baby did not tend to improve it: it whispered of many a future peaceful 
hour disturbed by the same cries. 

“‘ What a wicked man you are!” was the remonstrance showered down 
upon him from all the voices combined. “ If the dear little fellow had 
been born deformed, or unsightly, or dead, you might have been un- 
grateful, but to swear at a beautiful boy, healthy, and likely to live!” 

“ T wish to God,” uttered Mr. Jacques Tell, deliberately, growing more 
wicked and demon-like with every word, “ that what I have suffered this 
day may be visited upon the child! I pray that my curse may cling to 
him. I hope he will live—tive to be tired of life—live until the next 
anniversary of these hundred-year fétes shall come round! May he wish 
for death, and not be able to find it !” 

The women ran screaming from the room, saying afterwards amongst 
themselves that some affliction would surely be visited on the house, in 
the person of the child, for its mother’s prayers and wishes for it during 
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the whole of that day had not been of a better nature. ‘ And,” they 
— shudderingly, “God visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children.” 


II. 


More than half a century rolled by, bringing its changes to Berne. 
Monsieur Jacques Tell bite wife had bid adieu to this world at their 
appointed time, to enter upon one unknown—one which had by them 
been little prepared for. Their son was not forty at the time of their 
death: and yet he even then looked like an old man. Nothing seemed 
to have prospered with him. Asa child, he was unfortunate and un- 
happy, and thought himself more so than he really was, for his disposition 
was the reverse of a joyous one. His school companions put upon and 
teased him, rendering him for ever fretful and peevish: any little boyish 
project, if successful with other lads, was sure to fail with him. In due 
course of time he married, but his wife was faithless to him, known to be 
so by the rest of the town, suspected so by him. She was otherwise a 
most unamiable woman, and her violent temper made their home a 
wretched one. His children were turbulent and ungrateful in youth; 
wild and rebellious in manhood. His only daughter turned astray, fol- 
lowing the example of her mother. The property bequeathed to him by 
his father was not large, for old Jacques Tell and his wife had been too 
fond of indulging their own gratifications to leave much behind them. 
After it came to Robert Tell, it dwindled down, he scarcely knew how. 
His wife squandered away some, his sons’ debts and their bad conduct 
absorbed the rest. His own trade would not prosper, and at sixty years 
of age Robert Tell was a bowed-down, broken, poverty-stricken man. 
A neighbour came one day into his miserable home, and accosted him, as 
he sat cowering by the fire, his head bent on his neck. 

“ How goes it with ye, neighbour?” 

“ Bad! bad!” was the answer, as he raised his face for a moment, and 
then let it droop again. “I have no particular complaint, but I am 
never out of pain, somewhere or other, night or day. I think it’s old age 
and fatigue: I shall never be better. I wish I could die to-morrow.” 

‘* Where’s your son Jacques ?” continued the visitor. 

‘‘ Don’t ask where any of them are,” returned the oldman, “I never 
know. They are off and away at their career of sin and extravagance, 
and do not come near me for a month together: never, unless ~ want 
something. ‘They have stripped me of all I had. I wish I was dead!” 

“T fear, neighbour—I should like to break it to ye as gently as I 
know how—lI fear Jacques is in some sort of trouble.” 

Robert Tell looked up now. 

“‘ I thought I would step in and prepare ye,” the communication went 
on; “for you must soon hear it from others, who might tell ye more 
roughly.” 

“ What has he been doing again ?” 

“ They talk of forgery: I don’t know the rights of it. But he is put 
into prison to be sent to trial.” 

“Oh God!” muttered the father, clasping his hands, “ that I were 
dead !—that I were dead! My wife faithless, my children wicked and 
rebellious, shamed in the sight of the world; my home desolate, bereft 
of the meanest comforts! ‘That I were dead !-—that I were dead!” 
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III. 


He did not die; he could not die; for the curse clung to him: at 
least, the few who were left alive to remember it, said it did. The years 
of the century flew on, and were drawing to a close. One by one, in 
the course of nature, his children died : some of ordinary disorders, some 
of shame, some of old age. Old age! and yet he, the father, lived 
on. His wife had long been dead now, not far short of thirty years. 

It was painful to go to see the old man: yet many did, out of curiosity. 
He was almost entirely supported by chance charity, and it did not serve 
to supply him with more than a straw bed, and a mouthful of crust. The 

d centenarian, the people called him. His eyes were weak to look at, 
yet he could see clearly; his white locks—they were often counted— 
straggled down on either side of his bald head : his mind and his intellect 
were spared to him; and he had no more positive bodily disorder than he 
had had forty years before. Oh! if those who dread that old age will 
come upon them before they can welcome it—who have a future vision 
in their presumptuous thoughts of entreating God, as Hezekiah did, to 
prolong their years beyond the period that He sees fit, could but have 
witnessed this poor old man! It was forty years since he had hoped his 
time was come to die; yet he had dragged his weary and more weary 
years along since then! He had lamented, two score years before, that 
the pains and feebleness of old age rendered his existence a burden: 
what, then, could it be now? Some whispered of the tradition, handed 
down to them by their fathers and grandfathers, of the wicked old Tell’s 
curse—of his still more wicked prayer: some wondered whether this man 
could be the Wandering Jew. And amidst a strange medley of neglect, 
compassion, curiosity, and supposition, Robert Tell lived on. Perhaps 
his few friends—and they were, indeed, reduced to few now—thought he 
never was to die, for his ever-recurring prayer to Above remained un- 
answered, “Oh, that I were dead !—that I were dead !” 


IV. 


THE year 1853 came round—the fifth century since the admis- 
sion of Berne to be a canton of the Swiss confederation, and once 
more the Bernese were astir with projects for the grand centennial féte. 
The days fixed on for its celebration were the Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 21st and 22nd of June. 

On Tuesday, at early dawn, a discharge of cannon announced that 
the féte had commenced. The bells rang out joyously, and all Berne 
began to be astir. Numerous deputations from other cantons had arrived 
on the Monday, and were received with equal cordiality and ceremony 
by the mayor and authorities of Berne. Little children, aroused from 
their slumbers on the Tuesday morning, gazed with delight at the festive 
appearance of the town. Garlands and streamers of ribbons were to be 
seen everywhere, from the windows, from the triumphal arches, from the 
fountains: lovely flowers of every hue and scent; quietly contrasting 
evergreens ; gaudy flags, bows, and devices. Wherever a place could be 
found for the finery, there it was put. Fétes abroad, whether in Catholic 
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or Protestant countries, usually commence with a religious service. That 
of Berne took at half-past six in the morning at the Catholic 
church. At eight, the council—Council-Federal, as it is termed there— 
entered the cathedral. The square was lined with spectators, and the 
red and black cloaks of the council-officers wore a curious as 
they waved through the crowd. A numerous body of rs was also 
on guard. Next came the ceremony at the great rampart, the proces- 
sion to gain which was so long as to extend from nearly one extremity 
of the city to the other. A curious medley formed this procession: 
clergy in one part of it, wrestlers in another, delegates from other can- 
tons, public singers, honourable councillors at the municipal board, 
teachers of gymnastics, sage professors, and merry fellows of the corps 
historique : all had an assigned place in the cortége. A grand reception- 
pavilion was erected on the ramparts, and interminable rows of benches 
were placed around it. When the procession arrived, and all had taken 
their places, the song of ‘‘ Lobet den Herrn” was sung. An oration, de- 
livered by Mr. Fischer, president of the council, followed, and another by 
M. Zehnder. But perhaps the most pleasing feature of all to a listener 
and spectator, was the rising, immediately before the return of the pro- 
cession, of so many thousand voices in “ Rufst du mein Vaterland.” 

A military show of infantine warriors, little Swiss children, soldiers for 
the day, took place in the afternoon. The pleasure and brilliancy of this 
— were not so great as they would have been, had the weather been 

r. 

Wednesday, however, was the grand day. But to give a description of 
the marvellous and romantic character of its procession, which was the 
event of the féte, would require a more fertile pen than mine—or indeed 
than any. Armorial shields blazed forth; banners represented the dif- 
ferent cantons; graceful plumes nodded in the air; brilliant, faneiful, and 
historical costumes, of every known and varied colour, floated before the 
dazzled sight; men in heavy armour, some of them mounted, loomed 
heavily on amidst the showy brightness; his majesty old Bruin the Bear 
was more than once portrayed, as were William Tell and his son: and 
all this, intermingled with a most singular represented entertainment, 
partly national, partly theatrical, partly chivalric. Thousands upon 
thousands of spectators lined the streets through which the show passed ; 
the windows, houses, balconies, and fronts of terraces were still profusely 
decorated with their lovely garlands; the sun shone brightly on the 
scene ; the merry bells pealed forth in the air; the discharges of cannon 
were heard occasionally; and several bands of music gave forth their 
melody. But no adequate description of the singular laeke of this 
show can be given—it was, indeed, what is scarcely to be seen once in a 
hundred years. 

A supper took place at night in the pavilion at the ramparts: it was 
the closing scene; and all who could obtain tickets thronged thither. 
But to a stranger it might have been more interesting, certainly more 
novel, to listen to the Alpine calls that pervaded the streets, than to have 
“assisted” at the supper. These singular Alpine calls are peculiar to the 
Swiss herdsman; the falsetto tones in which they are delivered have a 
most strange sound, and they must be heard ere hey can be appreciated. 
And with this supper and these calls ended the Grand Centennial Ber- 
nese Féte of 1853. . 
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But where was the old man, Robert Tell? The music in the 
streets, the shouting, the 1 holiday-making} had, penetrated even to his 
enfeebled ears, as he Jay, weak and exhausted, on his couch. The old 
woman, who came in sometimes to attend upon jhim, was off to the fote 
like everybody else; but she had placed his mess of broth by his side. 
He had not touched it: he was unable now to swallow without pain: and 
he thought that his long, lingering life was drawing to a close. Never 
before had he felt this conviction, ardently as he had wished it, and he 
prayed that the hope might now be soit 

On the last night of the féte, in the midst of those strangely-sounding 
national calls that pervaded the gay streets, an old man came out of his 
place of abode, dived slowly, with the tottering step of age, into the 
obscure part of the city where lived Robert Tell. He was a man 
of eighty, so his step might well be tottering: and he was nearly the only 
living being left in the place who remembered Tell’s early history, and 
the curse that was said tocling tohim. He gained the house at last, and, 
raising the latch, saw the old, old man, old enough to be Ais father, the 
centenarian of that day, turn his head feebly round at the sound, and try 
to gaze upon him with eyes that were fast glazing over. He addressed 
him with the favourite salutation of the place. 

“Neighbour, how goes it with ye?” 

“ Well, well,” answered the aged man, “for I think I shall soon be at 
rest.” 

“°Tis our grand féte-time, neighbour: ye may have heard the noise 
outside. At last féte-time, a hundred years ago now, ye were born into 
the world.” 

“ Ay, ay.” 

“Tis a green old age, compeer: many would glory in it.” 

“ Any other,” answered Tell, faintly. ‘ For me, it has been one long 
pilgrimage of pain and sorrow. All my hope has been to be taken érom 
its to die, to die: but I think it is coming now. God is merciful at 
ast. 

“ As He ever is,” murmured the octogenarian. ‘‘ What is it ?”’ 

The last sentence was addressed to Tell, who raised himself in bed with 
unnatural strength, his hands clasped in the form of prayer, and his eyes 
strained wildly upwards. 

“‘ What is it?” repeated the visitor, in alarm. 

Tell did not answer. He slowly sank back on his couch, his jaw 
drooped, his hands fell powerless by his side. No need of the other to 
ask now, “‘ What is it?” Robert Tell was dead. 

“He has paid the penalty at last,” murmured the old man, bending 
over him with a full heart and glistening eye. ‘ He has suffered for his 
father’s faults. ‘ The sins of the fathers shall he visited on the children, 
Mysterious ordinance of God! which can neither be evaded nor broken, 
but must continue its dread retribution until the end of time. Merciful 
infliction! that would work out our punishment here, only that we may 
be spared hereafter.” 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE HEBRIDES. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Tue rocks of Skye were faintly burning, 
As Day’s red chariot westward rolled ; 

The wave its dashing spray was turning 
To powdered rubies, dust of gold. 


Alone upon those rocks, was beaming 
Beauty more bright than beauteous Eve ; 
Such vision fancy, sweetly dreaming, 
In fairyland will sometimes weave. 


Slender and lithe as spring’s young willow, 
She stooped to gather samphire there ; 
The sun, half sleeping on his pillow, 
Woke up to view a form so fair ; 


And lingered, smiling warmly, brightly, 
On peach-soft cheek and rounded arms ; 

And as she tripp’d o’er rocks so lightly, 
He bathed in richest beams her charms. 


Back from her brow dishevell’d, glowing, 
In long brown masses isamnel her hair ; 
The breeze aside her mantle blowing, 
Her tiny feet glanced white and bare. 


Her eyes now rested on the ocean— 
Great eyes that let out all the soul ; 

Her breast was like that wave in motion, - 
As sweetest thoughts upon her stole. 


Yet nought of her own beauty dreaming, 
She looked a Nereid, fairy sprite ; 

A lonely star, in ether gleaming, 
Not more unconscious of its light. 


Here life’s young morning passed; the glory 
Of southern climes—grand palace, tower, 
To her a vague and dreamy story ; 
What to her heart birth, pride, or power ? 


The vales that boasted scanty tillage, 
The venturous fisher’s sail unfurled, 

The wandering goats, the mud-built village, 
Seemed to her untaught soul the worl 


Thus grew she, nurtured ’mid the roaring 
Of that great ocean never still, 

Free as the eagle sunward soaring, 
Wild as the wild-flower on the hill. 


Now see her nimbly, goat-like springing, 
As lingering day’s rich smiles depart ; 

Now bursts she into gleesome singing, 
Venting the rapture of her heart. 


O Island Beauty! would the splendour, 
Wealth, pomp, by distant lands possessed, 

Thy reckless life more lovely render, 

Or make thy simple heart more blest ? 
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CYRUS REDDING’S “KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 


THERE is a fashion in novels as in all sublunary things, and the run has 
recently been on startling incidents, the more improbable perhaps the 
better. The author who can pile up the agony, and not trouble his 
reader with reflections, has the run of the market, and every one joins in 
praising his handiwork. What with natural frontiers, revolutions, and 

uter’s tele s, we are all living so fast, that we have no time for 
thinking, and we dash through a three-volume novel as we do a leader 
of the Times, getting a vague notion of its contents, and forming our 
opinion of its merits from the notice, friendly or otherwise, we observe 
in the literary organs. 

There is another curious fact connected with novels just at present, 
which militates against the original thinker and writer. The public 
have become so diffident of their opinion, or, perhaps, have been so 
pelted with books of all sorts recently, that they will not accept a legi- 
timate three-volume novel until it has undergone the ordeal of appear- 
ing in some popular periodical. We need not say how such “ hand-to- 
mouth” writing must militate against the artistic finish of a work, and 
how frequently the author modifies his preconceived scheme, according 
to the opinions his monthly or weekly work obtains; but such is the 
fashion of the day, and novels which, five years back, would have ap- 
peared unnatural, and therefore unsatisfactory, are foisted into fifth 
editions, not through any intrinsic merit, but because the easily gulled 
public presupposes their value, since they were allowed to appear in a 
periodical possessing certain pretensions. We will not draw attention to 
the injury this system entails on the conscientious and independent 
author who wishes to produce a work worthy of himself, and who will 
not pamper the popular craving for excitement, for we feel convinced 
that it is an evil which must cure itself ere long, just as the fastidious 
gourmet, after a long course of high feeding, reverts with gusto to the 
a food. 

ith all these facts staring him in the face, Mr. Cyrus Redding dis- 
played no small amount of courage when he ventured not merely to 
write a novel on the old plan, but actually produce it without any puff, 
potential or preliminary. We have read “‘ Keeping up Appearances” 
with the greatest interest, not merely for its intrinsic merits, which are of 
a very high order, but because it is a thoroughly artistic work, in the 
truest sense of the word. There is no straining after effect, the incidents 
are natural and well chosen, and the story flows on from beginning to 
end quietly and placidly. The moral, as the title sufficiently teaches us, 
is trite, but the dénoiiment is so well managed and so cleverly led up to, 
that, although able to guess it beforehand, the most practised novel 
reader will be somewhat surprised. The characters are life-like and well 
contrasted, and Mr. Redding has taken advantage of a long and well- 
_ life, to intersperse much valuable reflection and illustrative anec- 
ote. Altogether, this novel is one of the pleasantest we have read for 
years, and we hope it all the success it so richly deserves. 
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As we close the third volume, we cannot help reflecting that the writer 
of this capital story has now been engaged for upwards of fifty years in 
catering for the amusement of the reading public. The list of his pub- 
lished works is a lengthy one, and displays a diversity of knowledge 
rarely found in one man. At the same time, Mr. Redding has most 
faithfully served the political party with which his name has been so long 
connected ; we believe he was the originator of six liberal oar sre 
all of which are prosperous, and at one time owner of another. Such an 
indefatigable worker surely deserves some solatial reward; the length of 
his services to the public shies that the time has almost arrived when he 
would wish to retire from the busy arena, and enjoy the rest of his life in 
sor contemplation. But we search in vain for his name among the 
iterary pensioners; and — we allow that the prime minister has 
many and eager aspirants for the pittance at his disposal, the claims of 
such a man as Mr. Redding should not be overlooked. 

There is an especial reason why we should urge Mr. Redding’s claim 
in the columns of the New Monthly, for he was connected with this 
periodical from its starting, when the poet Campbell was the editor 
ostensibly, Mr. Redding the real workman. Time has brought its 
changes, and Mr. Redding’s connexion with us is that of an honoured 
collaborateur, who, at intervals, gives us the benefit of his lengthened ex- 
perience and reading; the first number of the New Monthly was the 
results of his labour, and it is but fair that we should urge his claims in 
the pages of a periodical with which he was so intimately connected. 

Before we lay down our pen, we will say one word in favour of Mr. 
Rowcroft’s “ Recollections of the Fleet Prison,” which has just made its 
appearance in a popular form, ‘The author also belonged to the old 
school, but his book reads none the worse for that; on the contrary, it 
ea a most graphic and interesting account of a state of society which 
ong ago ceased to exist. It is quite an historical curiosity in its way, 
and we of this generation, who only know the site of the Fleet Prison, and 
gaze with surprise at the large tract of land left so long unoccupied, may 
read Mr. Rowcroft’s interesting narrative with advantage. ‘The events 
it chronicles can never again occur, for law makers are coming round to 
the opinion that the worst use you can make of a man is to lock him up ; 
but as we read of the iniquities committed in those days under the eyes of 
justice, we may thank our fortunate stars for living in a changed state of 
society. 
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CASPAR HAUSER. 


Some thirty years ago the inhabitants of the goodly town of Niiremberg 
were startled from their usual apathy by a most unexpected occurrence. 
Some citizens returning from mass discovered a wild-looking lad cowering 
in the streets, and bearing about him evident marks of idiocy. When 
spoken to he could make no reply, when raised on his feet he sank down 
into his old posture ; his eyes seemed affected by the light, and he was 
altogether of the lowest type of animal creation. Of course, the only 
place for such a creature was a prison, and he was very speedily haled 
off, to remain in confinement until he could render some account of him- 
self. By degrees the news of this curious phenomenon spread, and the 
lad, who had a letter with him, in which it was stated that his name was 
Caspar Hauser, evinced strong traces of intelligence. An English noble- 
man—Lord Stanhope—displayed great sympathy for him, and he was 
becoming rapidly civilised, when he was found in the palace garden at 
Ansbach, mortally wounded. So soon as he was dead a marvellous 
sensation was excited, until Lord Stanhope found it necessary to print a 
work at Heidelberg, in which he convicted Hauser of imposture. The 
matter died out, and would have remained a mere study for psychologists, 
had not Professor Eschricht, of Copenhagen, recently published a work, 
in which he repeats and tries to prove the gravamina of Lord Stanhope’s 
accusations. This has induced Professor Daumer—Hauser’s former tutor 
—to take up his defence, and publish a number of new facts, which, per- 
haps, only serve to augment the mystery, but contain very strong proof 
that the unfortunate lad was no impostor. 

The fact of an idiot lad having ne found in a state of nature is not 
sufficient to account for the excitement produced by the mystery of 
Caspar Hauser’s life and death. In our own country, Peter, the wild boy, 
was a nine days’ wonder, while, more recently, the lad found in India, 
forming a member of a wolfine family, goes far to prove that humanity 
may easily degenerate into brutality. But, apart from the fact that 
Caspar Hauser evinced such capabilities for learning, and had nothing 
ferocious about him, he was elevated by popular opinion into a martyr, 
and invested with the attributes of royalty. To explain this statement, 
our readers must bear with us while we refer to our note-book, and give 
a page of the court history of Baden. 

Carl Friedrich, popularly termed the good Duke of Baden, had two 
sons by his wife—Carl Ludwig, and Ludwig, in addition to Leopold, 
Max, and Wilhelm, the issue of a morganatic marriage with the Countess 
Hochberg. During his lifetime he had, however, appealed to the Em- 
peror of Austria, then Reichs Kaiser, and these illegitimate sons were 
allowed to be recognised as his successors in the event of the other 
branch dying out. Carl Ludwig, his eldest son, married, and had issue, 
Carl. He died suddenly, while travelling in Sweden; some say by 
being thrown from a gig, others by poison. On the death of old Carl 
Friedrich, Carl succeeded to the throne, to the prejudice of his uncle 
Ludwig, who thus saw his hopes of succeeding quite frustrated, for Carl 
was a great favonrite of Napoleon, who gave him in marriage his adopted 
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daughter, Stephanie. But Ludwig’s hopes rose as the duchess gave birth 
to two sons in succession, who died almost directly, and then to three 
daughters, thus making Ludwig heir-presumptive to the throne. Carl 
himself died in 1818, from riotous living, and Ludwig succeeded to the 
throne. For twelve years he trod the people under foot, until he also died 
in 1830, leaving the succession to his brother Leopold. So far history, 
and now for the myth. 

The first-born prince came into the world on the 29th September, and 
died on the 16th October, 1812; according to the letter found on Caspar 
Hauser, he was born on the 30th April, 1812, and entrusted to the writer 
of the letter on the 7th October, 1812. The discrepancy of the dates 
was of very slight consequence to the inventive genius who produced the 
intimate connexion between the foundling and the prince, and so soon as 
Caspar Hauser’s story was made known, a report, drawn up with all the 
circumstantiality of falsehood, was propagated. ‘This is how it runs: 
Ludwig, despairing of ever succeeding to the throne, determined on 

tting rid of Carl’s sons so soon as they were born, and for this reason 
made use of the well-known legend of “ la Dame Blanche,” who was wont 
to walk the palace at Carlsruhe. The newly-born child lay in a bed in 
which the first lady of the bedchamber slept, close to the grand-duchess. 
At midnight, when the Kammerdame was fast asleep, the White Lady 
came in and carried off the live child, leaving a dead one in its place. 
The boy was then taken away, and given in charge of a clergyman, who 
kept him in a cellar for sixteen years, and finally exposed him. On the 
death of Caspar Hauser, these rumours began to assume a tangible form, 
and all that had been said about him before was repeated, strengthened 
by the fact that, were he not of high rank, and likely to cause disturb- 
ance in the succession, he would not have been murdered. It is needless 
to dwell on the palpable absurdities this tale is made up of, but we need 
only add, that so late as 1849 we had the man pointed out to us at Carls- 
ruhe who was popularly supposed to have been the murderer of Caspar 
Hauser. Having thus described the romance, we will now proceed to the 
sober facts Professor Daumer produces in support of his opinion that the 
lad was of high birth, although his native place was not Germany. 

The professor has two allegations to combat—the one produced by Lord 
Stanhope that Caspar Hauser was an impostor, and that of Professor 
Eschricht, who wishes to prove him an idiot. We will examine the 
former charge first. The turnkey who had charge of Caspar Hauser at 
. Niiremberg, bears strong evidence as to the impossibility of his havin 
been an impostor. He watched the prisoner at every opportunity bot 
by day and night, and even confined another criminal with him for the 
purpose of drawing a confession from him, But it was all of no use: 
the prisoner declared Caspar Hauser was an “ ox,” but had the consolation 
of devouring his ration, as the lad could touch nothing except bread and 
water. The physicians were also unanimous in their confirmation of the 
story Caspar Hauser told, when he learned sufficient German to make 
himself understood. They agreed that he had doubtlessly oe the first 
gm of life among human beings, and had been partially educated. 

e was about three or four years of age at the period of his imprison- 
ment. His cell was dark, and probably below ground, which explained 
found. He quitted his prison at the age 


his “ day-blindness” when first 
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of sixteen or seventeen, a perfectly neglected and innocent child. He 
had been sitting for many years on the ground, as was proved by the 

t development of his knee-bones and his peculiar way of cowering. 

these indicia certainly confirm the account of his past life. Had he 
been an impostor, again, it would have cost him years to study the pecu- 
liar attributes requisite for the part he intended to play, and the reward 
to be obtained from it was not at all equal to the privations he had to 
endure. On his being entrusted to Professor Daumer on the 18th July, 
he could not endure any other sort of food than bread and water. He. 
had a perfect horror of meat, and even if a single drop of broth were 
put into his water-soup he could detect it. Wine, beer, coffee, or tea 
were equally unendurable. The.only exception to his simple fare was a 
couple of spices, which he had been accustomed to eat in his bread while 
confined in the cellar. Even to the last moment of his life, when he had 

n to live like ordinary mortals, a single drop of fermented liquor 
would throw him into convulsions. This difficulty of digestion evidently 
was the result of long habit, although, strange to say, it was a long time 
before he could accustomed to the ordinary rye-bread. It is evident 
that his keeper fed him on a sort of spiced bread made at Niirem- 
berg for the a classes. When he saw this bread again for the first 
time he cried for joy. Hence it is plain that his keeper could not have 
been the poor man he has been represented, and that Caspar Hauser was 
kept in confinement for some motive. 

Again, Lord Stanhope’s theory that C Hauser killed himself from 
fear of detection does not harmonise with the attempt made on his life in 
October, 1829, while living with Professor Daumer. The wound was 
not dangerous, it is true, but Hauser’s nervous system at that period 
rendered it impossible that he could have inflicted the wound on himself. 
As a proof of this, let us quote a passage from the renowned Feuerbach’s 
account of him: 


When he saw any one cut asunder a , in which there was a worm, he 
would bring it to us in the garden, and tell us, with a degree of disgust border- 
ing on horror, that So-and-so was going to eat a thing in which such an ugly 
creature was. When we told him to kill the worm, he declined, and laid it on 
the grass. When he was told that a cat was going to be given to the serpents 
then kept at Niiremberg, he shed tears of grief and fear. In my house he saw 
a bird that was about to be killed and roasted. This was something horrible 
and unendurable for him, and I therefore gave him leave to let it fly away. You 
could not form an idea of the affecting childishness with which he Saiiied' for it, 
and the delight with which he saw it escape. He told me once, with an ex- 
pression of unutterable grief, that monsieur had shot a hare and two birds, 
which he had seen still bleeding. How was it possible, then, that men had no 
compassion for these poor innocent beings, who did no one any harm? When 
we told him that they were killed to be eaten, he said we could eat something 
else ; he only lived on bread. 


Granting, then, for the sake of argument, that Hauser’s character 
underwent a great change during his residence at Ansbach, facts do not 
seem to bear out the opinion that he died by his own hand. At the 

iod of his death, his character had been blackened, and even, after the 

tal issue, official documents were published, convicting him of falsehood. 
Even on his death-bed his guardian had to warn the bystanders against 
the coarse remarks they were making. What a deep impression they 
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must have produced on the poor lad, will be found in almost the last 
words he uttered, mourning his sad fate in thus dying in shame and dis- 
grace. When the clergyman asked him, ‘ Have you anythin —- 
on your mind which you would like to have removed?” he replied, 
“ Why should I be disturbed ? I have asked all whom I know to pardon 
me. iets will assuredly not desert me.” A man who had spent a 
lifetime of deception would certainly not speak thus on his dying bed. 
The opinion expressed by Dr. Heidensech, who was summoned to 
Hauser’s death-bed, appears conclusive as to the fact that there was no 
suicide in this case : 

If we regard the matter from a moral point of view, the question naturally 
arises, How could the jovial Hauser, who, as he himself said, had only begun to 
live so shortly before, and who a few days prior to his death asserted that he 
should like to be an officer, if he ran no chance of being killed or wounded —how 
could this good-tempered, playful, cowardly Hauser have formed the desperate 
resolve of suicide, and give himself such a desperate blow, when he started back 
from a penknife or a pair of scissors in a girl’shand? According to the opinion 
of all those more closely acquainted with Hauser, suicide was quite incompatible 
with the character of this man. 


The result of the post-mortem examination on Caspar Hauser went far 
to confirm the truth of this story. His liver was found to be extremely 
large, which presupposed a lengthened imprisonment, for animals con- 
fined in a cage suffer from an enlargement of the liver. The brain, 
again, was much smaller than usual, although there was no defective 
formation perceptible: on the contrary, this smallness is referable to a 
deficiency of mental activity and excitement. 

As regards the charge of natural idiocy alleged against Caspar 
Hauser, there appear no grounds for such an opinion. In the letter left 
with him it is distinctly stated: “If he had parents he would have 
become a learned fellow. You need only show him anything and he 
will know how to do it.” ‘We are of opinion with our author that Hauser 
was anything but an idiot, but rather had been held back in some inex- 
plicable way from all education and mental development. The turnkey 
stated, after a lengthened observation of his prisoner : “ Hauser had a 
powerful intellect : he learned things readily and never forgot them. He 
played a piece on the piano after three days’ practice, and pleased me so 
much by his good temper and industry, that I would have adopted him if I 
had had no children of my own.” One of his favourite amusements, next 
to writing, was drawing, in which he evinced as much ability as perse- 
verance. Even'so early as the 20th of September, 1828, Feuerbach was 
startled at the rcomtborsi progress he made. He learned in a few days 
what others required years and months to acquire. He spoke sensib ” 
and consecutively, although in a very childish manner, and his hand- 
writing was excellent. His personal appearance, too, revealed no traces 
of idiocy. He was a good-looking young man, short and powerfully 
built, with light hair, pale, delicate complexion, thoughtful blue eyes, 
aquiline nose, and a mouth that revealed kindliness mingled with much 
earnestness. But his character will be best judged from the observations 
our author was enabled to make by personal intercourse with him : 


He appeared in Niiremberg on the 26th of May, 1528, marvellously igno- 
rant, and unacquainted with men and things: only stuttering a few phrases he 
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picked up, and mentally so perfect a child, that he could not use the first 
fe , but spoke of himself in the third; he con- 


ranted living things it lifeless, regarded the producti f nat the 
with e productions of nature as 
work of human &c. In about three amie he could express himself 
rather readily and sensibly, and distinguish without confusion between organic 
and inorganic substances. The activity of his mind was not only comprehensive 
and imitative, but also productive ; he wrote letters and essays, though certainly 
very defective in style, and had begun to learn chess. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember he commenced writing a history of his past life, in which he was so ob- 
stinate as not to show it any one till it was finished. 

Many are the anecdotes the professor furnishes to controvert the 
opinion that Hauser was enabled to distinguish between people of high 
and low rank, and strive to flatter the former. Thus, for instance, when 
Feuerbach and President von Mieg visited him, he warned the former 
about cleanliness, as some of his snuff had fallen on his frill, while the 
other he ordered to go away, as he had no time for useless conversation. 
On other occasions, when Hauser knew well who was before him, he 
could not refrain from expressing his displeasure at things that oc- 
curred. Thus he regarded burgermeister Binder as we should a king; 
but, during the period when he was so rigorous a foe to falsehood, he ex- 
pressed his a, that the burgermeister gave orders to say he was not 
at home when he really was. Lord Stanhope lays great stress on the 
falsehoods which he told with reference to his journal, when he was re- 

uested to show it to his guardian, and how he made one evasion after 
the other to escape. When Lord Stanhope quitted Ansbach, he left direc- 
tions for Lieutenant Hickel to seize the journal by force, and then Hauser 
confessed that he had burned it. Still, we do not regard this isolated 
instance of falsehood as a decisive proof that Hauser was an impostor; it 
is possible he may have written down much that he did not wish a 
third party to see, and it must be remembered that he had always been 
treated with great kindness until Lord Stanhope removed him to Ans- 
bach. The terror he probably felt at the altered treatment may have 
induced him to utter falsehoods, just like children when they have com- 
mitted faults try to escape by the most transparent excuses. There is 
certainly something very inexplicable in the studied dislike Lord Stan- 
hope evinced for the lad, after behaving to him at the outset with so 
much kindness. In 1831, he adopted him as his son; he removed him 
from Niiremberg to Ansbach, placed him there in charge of schoolmaster 
Meyer, and then proceeded on his journey. After sending him several 
letters, he announced his return for December, 1833. On the 17th of 
that month Hauser died of his wound, and was buried on the 20th. On 
the 22nd, Lord Stanhope arrived, and began to prove his former favourite 
and adopted son a cheat and a suicide. There is certainly something 
strange about this, although we are not disposed to go so far as our 
author in his suppositions. But now to examine into the professor’s own 
theory about Caspar Hauser, and the tenability of his arguments. Before 
commencing, we are bound to state that the professor’s monomania is the 
solution of this mystery. 

Caspar Hauser understood several Hungarian and Polish words when 
they were spoken to him, and asserted that when he was a child he was 
called Istan, the Hungarian term for Stephen. Lieutenant von Pirsch 
came to Niiremberg expressly for the purpose of trying Hauser’s memory 
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of Polish. Shortly before a story had gone the round of the papers that 
& nurse in a great-family at Pesth had fainted away on hearing the 
story of Caspar Hauser, and this led to the idea that he had spent his 
younger days in Hungary. Von Pirsch began talking with him, and 
accidentally let fall the words edy, katdé, harour, Hungarian for one, 
two, three. Hauser became very serious, and began speaking hastily. 
He fancied he had heard these sounds before, or dreamed of them, and 
wished to hear more. Von Pirsch uttered a few more words, and then 
said zar (a hundred). “That is a large number,” Hauser remarked. 
The lieutenant then carelessly uttered the Hungarian oath basmana 
teremtete. iauser started, and said that the man had used this word 
twice, once when he beat him, then on the road; and here he felt the 
place where he had been struck with an expression of pain. Soon after, 
the lieutenant used the Polish word matka, as if accidentally. At that 
moment Hauser’s face gleamed with delight. “That is mother!” he 
cried, in delight. This was followed by the word oyic. He then said, 
“That is father, but not so often.” The Polish equivalents for brother 
and sister produced no effect, but on using the phrase moy hochany, 
Hauser said quickly and with great glee, “I know what that is, ‘my 
darling.’” Herr von Pirsch then spoke a few Latin words, such as comes, 
comitatus, which Hauser did not understand, and then he added the 
Polish word miasto (town), as if that were also Latin. This rendered 
Hauser thoughtful, and he said at last, “ Yes, yes ; but the name is want- 
ing, and two other words, and then I shall know it—only two words.” At 
table he immediately recognised a stalk of Indian corn, and said that his 
nurse used to hang it on his arm. Hauser then remarked that it ought 
to be boiled, and when a servant, by the lieutenant’s directions, began to 
rab it between two stones, Hauser remarked, ‘“‘ Yes, that is the way in 
which it was done.” But even more curious than this was a dream which 
Hauser had in 1828, and which he eventually wrote down, for it seems 
to show that a portion of his life must have been spent in a chateau : 


It seemed to me as if I was in a very large, large house. There I slept in a 
very little bed. Wheu I got up a nurse dressed me. After I was dressed she 
took me into another large room, in which were coffee-cups, dishes, and plates, 
which looked like silver. From this room she took me into another larger room, 
in which was agreat number of richly-bound books. From this room she led me 
along a passage and downa flight of stairs. When we had reached the bottom, 
we went inside the building along a passage, where pictures were hanging on the 
wall. We could see into the court from this passage. Then she took me toa 
large fountain, which caused me great delight. Then we went back up the stairs, 
and I noticed at the bottom a statue carved in armour. It had a sword in the 
left hand. At the top of the hilt was a lion’s head. This statue stood ona 
quadrangular pillar, which formed part of the stairs. After I had looked at the 
statue for some time she led me up-stairs along the passage, and tried to opena 
door. This door, however, was locked : she knocked, but no one opened it. Then 
she quickly took me to another door, and while she was trying to open it I 
woke up. 


Feuerbach, in his ‘“‘ Memoir,” drawn up for Queen Caroline of Bavaria, 
remarks that the house in the dream was evidently a castle or palace, and 
it is so accurately described that an architect could make a sketch of it. 
In the number of rooms Hauser noticed, the library and the one with 
silver cupboards were the most remarkable, and the Jatter must be either 
a plate-room, or a princely dining-hall with buffets. Hauser had had no 
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to get him out af che way. Perchance it was intended that the 
child should be killed, and that the assassin feared so grievous a crime. 
Hence he concealed him in some obscure place, and fed him on bread 
and water, trusting that the scanty food would soon exhaust nature. In 
this he was disappointed: the boy grew up, strong and healthy, and 
began to become a great bu.den to his keeper. Hence he determined on 
exposing him to the charity of the world, lates that he would be kept 
in obscurity, and remain for life the idiot he had tried so anxiously to 
make him. But in this he was also disappointed : the discovery of Caspar 
Hauser caused a tremendous excitement, and his reminiscences began to 
grow dangerous. It was determined that he must be put out of the wa 
at once, and thus the first attempt of 1829 was made. But the w 
be assassin lost heart: the blow aimed at Hauser’s throat, owing to a 
movement on his part, struck his forehead, producing a serious wound 
and a dangerous illness, but not the desired death. For the second 
attempt a more resolute assassin was seiccted, and he carried out the 
design four years later. 
It seems that Hauser must have passed some years of childhood in 
Hungary, and was probably torn from his parents and carried off to 
rish in some German district. This could not have been far from 
iiremberg; for the man who brought the foundling to the city was well 
acquainted with all the localities and customs of the citizens, as is seen 
by his choice of Whit-Monday for the exposure, when the whole popula- 
tion visits the adjacent villages for a holiday. Here, too, the boy found 
again the bread on which he had lived during his lengthened captivity : 
nor is it probable that he could have been brought any great distance, 
owing to the imminent risk of detection. Hauser could not have gone 
far on foot, for he had not yet learned to walk. It is possible that he was 
drugged and carried in some conveyance ; but, if so, he knew nothing 
about it. He merely said that he was taken out of his prison by night, 
had soon gone to sleep, woke up again, and was then ordered to move 
onward ; while it is an important fact that he only received food twice 
during the journey. ‘The place where he was confined appears to have 
been a small underground cellar. When shown one of this description 
at Niiremberg in 1828, he said it was like his, only larger. He asserted 
that he had been carried up a small hill and then alarge one. His closer 
description of these showed that the first was a narrow flight of steps, 
the other some elevation in the open air, probably a green hill. Had 
r researches been made at the time in the vicinity of the city, it is 
most likely the place of his incarceration would have been detected. His 
guardian cannot have been poor; that is proved by the gold-dust found 
with Caspar. He must also have had some locality to live in where he 
could not be overlooked. 
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The statements in the letter referring to the grand-ducal family of 
Baden seem to indicate a man of no ondin education, even although 
he mistook the 7th for the 17th of October. The paper, pretending to be 
written by the mother of the foundling, a poor, uneducated girl, is 
written in Latin characters. The evident reason is, that the similarity 
between the two may not be detected, but a girl of so wretched an edu- 
cation as this paper shows is not accustomed to write in Latin characters. 
As a curiosity, we here append the document : 
Das kind ist schon gitauft. Sie heist Kaspar in Schreibname misen sei im selber 
eS das kind moechtten sie aufzichen seine Vater est ein Schwolische (Chevau- 
) guvisen win er 17 Jahr alt ist so schikken sie ein nach Nirnberg zu 6ten 
wolische iment da ist auch sein Vater guvisen jeh bitte um die erzichung 
bis 17 Jahre geboren ist er ein 30 Aprail 1812 ein Jaher ich bin ein armes 
Magdlein ich kan das kind nicht ernehren sein Vater ist gestorben. 


Feuerbach, in his “‘ Memoir,” expresses an opinion that the man who 
ed Hauser as a prisoner was his saviour and benefactor, and kept 
him hidden from those who sought his life. He fancies he recognises im 


him a Catholic priest, who felt anxious for his soul, as is proved by the . 


pious books left with him. He had, therefore, interspersed in his letter 
those allusions to the reigning family of Baden which Feuerbach re- 
garded as honest marks of veracity. Professor Daumer is, however, of 
a very different opinion, and he finds traces of coarseness which do not 
tally with Feuerbach’s views. Thus, among the books left with Hauser 
was one bearing the title “The Art to make up Lost Time and badly- 
spent Years.” Further, we read in the letter: “I have brought him up 
in a Christian raanner, and since 1812 not let him take a single step 
outside the house,” which appears a most unfeeling jest, like the name of 
‘“‘ Hauser,” or one ne to the house. Finally, we read: “If you 
will not keep him you must kill him, or hang him up the chimney to be 
smoked.’’ Such an expression would not be employed by any man pos- 
sessing the slightest nobility of character. Hauser, again, believed that 
the man had twice used an Hungarian oath, once in the cell and once on 
the road, when the fatiguing removal of such a helpless creature might 
very easily draw from him an expression of anger. If these reminiscences 
be correct, the man was, in all probability, an Hungarian, and the style 
of the letters found with Hauser seems to confirm the view of his having 
been a foreigner. No German, of any rank, would have made such a 
confusion between the neuter and feminine genders as will be found in 
the first line of the paper we have quoted. Hauser stated that the man 
used to talk with him, and that he could understand him. This does not 

r to tally with his difficulty in understanding what was said to him 
when found in Niiremberg. But here the contradiction is only apparent. 
Whenever the stranger did not wish to teach Hauser German, as he 
would a parrot, he would converse with him in his own tongue. Hauser 
always found a difficulty in learning German, and this is a further proof 
that it was not his mother tongue. 

With regard to Hauser’s exposure, the following remarks may be 
made. Hauser was either concealed in the city itself, and the fancied 
journey only consisted in teaching the boy to walk for a short period in 
a garden, or he was brought into Niiremberg by night, and there con- 
cealed till the moment of his exposure. The former is the least probable, 
as it contradicts Hauser’s own written and verbal account of his journey. 
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It is more than likely, then, that the boy’s keeper had not only a house 
near Niiremberzg, but also a lodging within the city. It would cost no 

sum to hire some isolated house where he could find shelter for 
himself and the Jad during the night. Thither the poor youth may have 
been dragged at night, and fell asleep at once, as the only relief for the 
pain occasioned by the unusual exertion. 

On the next morning he was taken out and led through some gloomy 
streets to the spot where he was eventually found. According to his 
own account, Hauser was taken from his cellar at night: then he must 
have gone some distance by daylight, as his eyes pained him so terribly, 
and he was wet through with rain more than once. Thus one day passed 
over: in the evening he was brought into Niiremberg and placed in con- 
cealment, and on the following morning the exposure was effected. The 
most curious thing connected with Hauser’s description is, that he does 
not appear to have noticed anything during the journey: he stated how 
he was taken from his cellar, and then held up to walk ; how his feet 

ined him, and his eyes smarted from the glare of daylight; how he re- 
peatedly fell down in a state of unconsciousness or sleep; how his leader 
ordered him to look on the ground, and how, when he was unable to 
move, he laid him with his face downwards. He noticed nothing of 
passing through a gateway: “the man told him that his father lived in 
the great village; but he saw nothing of it, as his eyes were fixed on the 
ground.” This agrees exactly with the report of the policeman who 
was ordered to attend him during his walks through the city, ‘‘ he paid 
no attention to any object he saw during his exercise.” This — 
produced idiocy had been taken into calculation; and, indeed, throug 
the whole of Hauser’s story, there is nothing so scanty as his description 
of the events which occurred immediately prior to his entrance into the 
world. 

Very different, however, was it with his recollections of what took 
place before his imprisonment. As a general rule, we remember with 
greater ease what has occurred more recently, but here it was the reverse 
The exception was natural enough, although it may appear so strange at 
the first blush. At that period Hauser’s mind and consciousness were 
childish and unripe, but not violently suppressed and blunted, as at the 
time when he had once more to return to a mental existence. All the 
reminiscences of his youth were connected with splendour and luxury, 
and they must necessarily produce a striking effect upon him. So vivid 
were they, indeed, that he actually drew a portrait of a man whose face 
appeared to him in his dreams. When our author drew his attention to 
the fact that the two eyes were not straight, he looked fixedly at the spot 
where the portrait appeared to be suspended in the air before him, and 
stated that the head really squinted just as he had drawn it. 

The most curious part of the mystery still remains—the desire which 
Lord Stanhope evinced to prove Caspar Hauser an impostor. He called 
thrice on Professor Daumer to induce him to state publicly his belief in 
his guilt. It appears to us that his lordship, having made up his mind 
that he had been deceived, felt his vanity piqued, and spared no trouble 
to prove Hauser guilty. But here are two other equally singular cir- 
cumstances, which we believe have not yet been made known : 


_ After Hauser’s death another Englishman came to me, who also appeared & 
riddle, though in a very different way. He was accompanied by his wife, and 
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they both asked most anxiously after the deceased. The man displayed the 
greatest excitement, and exclaimed with much pathos against the murderer ; 
while the lady appeared most desirous to learn whether Hauser had been a 

and amiable man. All revealed that they believed Hauser was a son they had 
lost. The husband bore a striking resemblance to him in stature and face. 
Another old English lady also came to me, making the most earnest inquiries ; 
from documents she showed me, it was evident that she had been for a long 
time on the track of Lord Stanhope, and watched his every movement. 


The result, then, at which the professor arrives is, that at the outset it 
was intended that Caspar Hauser should be taken for the deceased Prince 
of Baden, and by thus getting public suspicion off the real track, find time 
for escape. It was hoped that the absurdity of this story would cause the 
boy to be confined for life, and thus bloodshed could be avoided. - But, 
when the reminiscences of his childhood began to grow apace, and fears 
were entertained lest, with progressive education, he would remember still 
more, there was no alternative—he must die. The first attempt failed, 
the other was more successful, and thus all prospect of solving the mys- 
tery went down with him into the grave. For our own part, we are not 
disposed to form any opinion, although we believe in Caspar Hauser. He 
was neither an idiot, nor an impostor, but we are not prepared to vouch 
any more. There is no possibility of any more information being obtained 
as the mystery has entered the field of suppositions, and may worthily 
stand by the side of the Letters of Junius, and the Man with the Iron 
Mask. ‘There are many improbabilities in Professor Daumer’s supposi- 
tion : the most fatal, in our view, is the four years suffered to elapse between 
the first attempted assassination and the last, and if secrecy were the 
object, the boy would not have been exposed in a city like Niiremberg. 
The absurdities invented about his connexion with the House of Baden are 
only referable to the great possibility of even worse deeds than these being 
done at the smaller German courts, but we confess our surprise that 
Feuerbach, one of the greatest criminal Jawyers of the age, should have 
allowed himself to be imposed on by so halle a device. But, after all, 
it is no use troubling one’s head about the matter: we have very little 
doubt but that our worthy professor has brooded over the subject so long 
that he has completely addled his brains, and ended by inventing a plot, 
by which English noblemen and Hungarian magnates are mixed up, as 
visionary as Caspar Hauser’s dreams. Still, as it is a very curious page 
of continental history, and throws a clear light upon the estimation in 
which German royalets were held so short a time back, we have — 
it advisable to tell the story once more, particularly as a generation has 
passed away since these perplexing events, and our present readers may 
not be quite aw fait of circumstances which racked their fathers’ brains, 
and made the fortunes of several highly distinguished novelists. 

One thing in connexion with Caspar Hauser we are bound to add, to 
show how the story has been exploité. During the Badois revolution of 
1849, the peasants were led firmly to believe that the patriot Hecker, 
who left his country for his country’s good, was own brother to the un- 
happy lad, and the second child carried off by the White Lady. Such 
a connexion was enough to sanctify a revolution, for, after all, they were 
only restoring the rightful heir to the throne. And this occurred not 
twelve years back! while philosophers try to persuade us that the world is 
progressing with comet-like rapidity. : 
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DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


Antwerp, Nov. 27, 1854. 

ALL descriptions of towns are at an end. Readers are sick of them, 
and travellers find it better done to their hands by Murray than they can 
do themselves. But, nevertheless, one word as to Antwerp. Its central 
idea is its glorious cathedral, the triumph of Gothic art: massive, yet 
ight ; picturesque, yet symmetrical; ornate, with a gorgeous exuberance 

decoration, yet severe in its unity of general plan. From it the rest 
of the city radiates in streets of all variety of curves, and angles, and 
labyrinthine turns. Nearest the cathedral, in a dense network, are the 
streets of the lower classes, picturesque and squalid; beyond them, and 
undulating round them, are the houses erst inhabited by the magnificent 
Spaniard, or the splendid Flemish merchant, the lofty palatial propor- 
tions of which exhaust all the combinations of the picturesque ; and then 
beyond these are the more modern buildings, losing in picturesqueness 
what they gain in comfort. In various parts of the streets jutting out 
from the walls are shrines to the Virgin or figures of Christ. Balconies 
of rich tracery and quaint gables break the line of the streets; while at 
greater distances the huge, stately bulk of some old church, not splendid 
in exterior, but imposing from its heavy masses of shade, and gloomy, 
sullen-looking convents, suggestive of solitude and penance, destroy the 
last remnants of uniformity; while the rich colouring of the buildings 
differing in tint according to their antiquity, or the stone or brick of 
which they are formed, or the shadows which the ecclesiastical buildings 
throw on them, suggests the idea that Nature herself, in her grand, flow- 
ing, secular way, had tried her hand in mosaic. 

The inhabitants are in keeping with the architecture, representing in 
their features the Spaniard, the Fleming, the Frank, and the Saxon, 
sometimes in purity, but oftener mixed in all variety of combination, 
constituting a tesselated humanity fitting beautifully with the quaint 
building it inhabits. 

Wandering among the numerous churches of Antwerp, examining the 
shrines and pictures, and deciphering inscriptions on the tombs of bishops 
and barons of the middle ages, is not calculated to increase our satisfac- 
tion with the present. It is impossible, in an old cathedral city like this, 
to entrench ourselves in the self-sufficrene of the nineteenth century. 
Vainly do we recur to flippant abuse of the lives of the men of these 
—. We dare not-say here, as we hear hot-headed Protestants and 

ed millowners say in England, that the lives both of baron and monk 
of the middle ages were sensual, corrupt, and lawless, and that they were 
more ignorant hin our terrible children are. The old dead monk seems 
to raise his meek head in his living representative the monk of our own 
day, who in these lands retains the old devotion and self-denial, and 
points to the cathedrals and to the many bishop monks who rest within 
their mighty aisles. While the marble effigies of the old feudal barons, 
for want of living representatives, seem to rise from their tombs and 
point with mailed hand to those pillared arcades, those heaven-piercing 
ires, those gorgeous altars, those priceless pictures, as irresistible proofs 
of the piety of their generation—memorials of a self-denial—the mere 
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gover wean af wie if calculated in true proportion to the rela- 
tive wealth of these and. of ours, would make modern economists 
stand aghast and think the end of all things at hand. True, both meek 
monk and crusading baron acknowledge our supremacy in science, but, 
they ask, Has it made you happier ? our lives from the cradle to 
the tomb flow as quietly or shine as el as ours? You discuss and 
you cavil—you undermine the very foundations of your faith; and, 
no doubt, you can prove that many of the opinions in which we lived, 
and for which we suffered, were erroneous. But what have you got in 
their stead? Are you content to rest your happiness on a soulless scep- 
ticism, or, at the best, a hesitating faith? If so, good for us, may monk 
and crusader exclaim, that we rest in peace. Happy that five centuries 
lie over our graves. Happy that we have passed away in our day of ig- 
norance and faith, and have escaped the day of knowledge and of doubt. 

The Belgian army numbers 100,000 men, which is about 80,000 less 
than the army of Great Britain. The Belgian territory consists of 
12,569 square miles. The United ig ny keeping out of view its 
colonial possessions—in themselves as large as all SiseneLomnaie 
121,779 square miles, being almost exactly ten times the size of Belgium. 
A comparison of the population and revenue of the two countries brings 
out nearly the same proportion. Now, if our army were to bear the pro- 
portion to that of Belgium, which our home territory, our wealth, and 
population bear to the territory, wealth, and population of Belgium, we 
would have on our muster roll at least 800,000 men. 

Whether the Belgian army is or is not too large I do not take it upon 
me to say. The Belgians are a long-headed set of people, commercial 
and industrious. They have no passion for ‘la gloire,” being as peace- 
ably inclined as any nation on the earth. They are as thoroughly selfish 
as any nation need be. They have no history, no souvenirs of ancient 
glory; and, on the whole, would seem as little inclined to tolerate an un- 
ne essarily large military establishment as a nation of Quakers, Never- 
theless, they do not complain of their army, though it must cost each 
of them six times as much as ours does each of us. On the contrary, 
they seem to admit that the strength of their army is justified by their 

ographical position, and by the circumstances of the time. Now, if the 
Samens are not absolute fools, what are we ? 

We are at war with a nation which numbers its army at one million, 
True, we are in alliance with France, with an army somewhat exceeding 
600,000 ; but then our ally had been at war with us without much inter- 
mission for above one thousand years before, and it is but possible that 
the ancient animosity has not altogether evaporated ; at any rate, it is ad- 
mitted that the permanence of the alliance depends mainly on Louis 
Napoleon, who presents the formidable combination of possessing most of 
the qualities of a great man with silence and want of principle. But 
besides our enemy and this ally, there are at least two great states main- 
taining a threatening neutrality, each of which has an army slightly ex- 
ceeding 600,000 men, in the highest. possible state of equipment and 
organisation. Suppose we quarrel with France, either during the war or 
when we come to divide the spoil? Suppose we quarrel with Austria, as 
we are always on the point of doing? Suppose we quagrel with Prussia, 
for rendering our blockade of the Baltic abortive? What, in any of 
these contingencies, will happen to Great Britain ? 
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Now, I am aware that the optimists will all answer at once, What is 
the use of supposing cases so improbable? Why provide for dangers so 
unlikely ? Unfortunately, history is in general against the optimists, and 
if the future is at all likely to resemble the past, history plainly says that 
each of these supposed cases is not at all improbable; so, therabers, on 
the doctrines of chance, one of the three is what statesmen ought at least 
to be prepared for. 

Before leaving Belgium I have a word to say on the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. Externally, their a Eo] is most decorous, and, so far as 

ysiognomy can be relied on, I would say they are fully as moral as 

testant clergy: This is the result of my personal knowledge. If I 
credited hearsay, I would come to a different conclusion, for scandalous 
stories regarding their “life and conversation”’ are rife among the English 
residents in Brussels. Nor am I prepared to disbelieve them, for it ap- 
pears to me there are d priori considerations which lead to the conclu- 
sion that they are not improbable. 

In the first place, the scandals themselves are just what might be ex- 
pected from the celibacy of the priests, and which, under a similar rule, 
would also occur in our Church. In the second place, I can hardly con- 
ceive the existence of a sincere and intelligent Catholic, except he is so 
at the expense of truthfulness. This looks very like a contradiction in 
terms; but if we reflect on what a sincere Catholic is called on to 
believe, it seems to me that he cannot attain a perfect faith without a 
considerable degree of distrust in the existence of truth generally, or at 
least of the power of the human mind to apprehend truth. He must 
doubt the evidence of his senses, he must doubt the validity of his intui- 
tive consciousness, and of his first impressions on any subject, since he is 
bound to believe they deceive him in this. Now, in so doubting, there is 
implied a doubt of eee nature in general, so that paradoxical though 
it appears, his religious faith is secured at the price of a profound scepti- 
cism. Nor does this scepticism confine itself to the intellect. A true 
Catholic must doubt the instincts of his heart, for how otherwise can he 
hold it right to do evil for the sake of future and uncertain good ? 

Now, this intellectual and moral scepticism must loosen the obligations 
of morality, and remove to some extent those moral checks which keep 
men from vice and fraud. 

Yet if such is the inference drawn from these considerations, how does 
it happen that Roman Catholic priests of unquestionable intelligence work 
so assiduously in the service of their Church, and make sacrifices for it 
which we Protestants can hardly conceive? What motives would be 
strong enough to induce any of us to abandon our free will, to submit in 
all things to a direction with which we give up the right to argue, to 
abjure all family ties, to separate ourselves in a great measure from 
general society, and to employ all our time and energy in monotonous 
occupations? The priest answers—and most people at first would give a 
similar reply —that nothing but a perfect unhesitating faith in the religion 
which calls for these sacrifices, a belief that it will guarantee individual 
salvation ; and, with the nobler, a belief also that it opens up a field for 
the conversion and salvation of others. Yet there is another way of 
accounting for this self-sacrifice : for that very scepticism of human nature, 
which we think the necessary concomitant of sincere Romanism, may lead 
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to this self-surrender. Let us consult our own conscience, which. is not 
without experience in the matter. Do we not feel the attractions of such 
a surrender when disgusted with the world, tossed about by endless specu- 
lation, or stranded on the sands of indifference? In such moments 
something like the Catholic discipline suggests itself to us as a remedy 
to our disquietude: Oh, for some one to prescribe to us our daily task, pe 


take on himself the trouble and responsibility of thinking and deciding 


for us! The Old Church offers to do all this, and more. And there is a 
gentlemanly way in which the matter can be an between a man 
and his conscience. We do not like to forsake the Church of our fathers 
for another of the truth of whose tenets we are not convinced; but how 
cam we ever find such a Church? We who have gone through the circle of 
speculation, we who have doubted Protestantism, how can we believe 
Catholicism? How can we believe anything? Here, at this very wae 
is the great stronghold of the Roman wn The Church is infallible. 
Yow have only to believe ¢hat, and your spirit-struggles are at an end; 
for thereafter the question is not, What is to be said for or against any 
doctrine? but, What says the Church ? 

It is very true it is as difficult to be convinced of the infallibility of the 
Church as of the truth of any of the thousand questions which distressed 
us; but it is one and they are many, and this one, if we cannot adopt ag 
@ conviction, we may swallow as a postulate—a thing not to be argued 
against; and once we have managed in one way or the other to adopt 
this magical doctrine, everything goes on with us with as much certainty 
and as much feeling as clockwork, every life problem is solved by turn- 
ing up a walking dictionary in the person of our priest, and the doubting 
Protestant has become a Romanist automaton. 

But it is not necessary to search among Puseyite and Catholic converts 
for illustrations of this mental process. We have our Protestant auto- 
matons. Doubt, hesitation, controversy, are in their nature disagreeable, 
and rest natural; and many a good Protestant finds this rest in implicit 
submission to a Protestant minister, who often, unconsciously to himself, 
exercises a power of direction quite as autocratical as that of a Catholic 

riest. This is more especially the case with the fair sex, who are all 

apists by nature, however brightly or ery | they may burn with Pro- 
testant zeal. Try to make a Tady an ideal Protestant; that is to say, 
make her think out her own religion, steering her way through the 
shoals of scepticism, and drawing her creed frum her own interpretation 
of the Bible and her own study of divinity. You will find yourself 
engaged in an impossible task, or if you succeed so far in the process, 
you will infallibly fail in the end, and your fair catechumen will with 
difficulty escape being “a strong-minded woman.” 

Nov: 29. 

I leave Antwerp to-day, and mean to travel without stopping till I 
reach Berlin. My health is not improving ; fever and ague have returned, 
and with them an uacontrollable depression of spirits. I have: so little to 
look forward to with hope, and so much to look back upon with sorrow, 
that remaining for any length of time in one place has become insup- 
portable ; and yet the distraction of travel has lost its power to withdraw 
my mind from its gloomy forebodings. Atra Cura takes her seat with 
me in the railway carriage, sits next me at the table d’hdte, invisible to 
Dec.—vou, CXX. NO, CCCCLXXX. 21 
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all else. In vain I double on her, and seek to her in crowds. She 
pursues me as if she were my lawful wife. But I have still one 


for a brief time I can escape her perpetual presence: I can hide 
in some of those castles in the air, of which so many own me 
lord—castles more splendid than any in the Netherlands, or 
of the Kaiser, teeming with luxury and riches, of which 

ye cag king can form any conception. In these my domains 
be I please—emperor, king, bishop, pope, or grand Turk 
in whatever ter all my vassals do me homage, and yield me 
service, solely from love. There, protected by t soldiers, in the 
idst of a devoted people, and ministered to by ladies more lovely than 
Turkish houris, I may “drive dull care away.” Up, my t 
guards! forward, my cheering people! O ye ladies, keep her back with 
your soft round arms! What! she—Atra Cura~-stalks through the 
midst of you, breaks down your serried pikes and bayonets, ye 
hushes with a wave of her eae hand the halloos of that devoted rabble, 
and you, ye ladies, recede from her presence, and melt away gradually 
into space! And this gorgeous palace, this impregnable castle, this temple 
of the senses and the imagination, which I have built for myself out of 
the rich quarries of my heart, and by the cunning a. of my in- 
tellect, vanishes into thin air; all the entou disa . Iam again 
alone with her. cure 

Be it so. At least I am not forced to speak to her. I will go on as 
if she were not sitting by me evermore. 


Ht 


EEL 


Berlin, Dec. 2. 

I arrived here late last night. I am now much better, the rapid travel- 
ling having had a very beneficial effect. I mean to go to England ei4 
Copenhagen, and as I have only two days to spend here, I will see what 
can be done in the way of sight-seeing. 

Seven r.m.—The palaces were as grand as gold, and silver, and 
jewellery can make them ; the state-rooms are considered the finest spe- 
cimens of the decorative art to be seen in Europe, and, as the custodier, 
my valet de place, and myself, were the only parties present, the whole 
was, for the time being, as much mine as Frederick William’s. Yet I 
was glad when the exhibition was over, and would not willingly go 
through it again. So that all the splendour which wealth can produce 
cannot afford me above half an hour’s entertainment. 

I think this feeling is general. It is necessary that the heart and 
imagination should be interested in the pleasures of sight, to make them 
in any degree lasting. We look upon the landscapes of nature with 
untiring delight, because they never fail to touch the feelings—how, we 
cannot well define; a ruined castle or church is visited again and again 
to renew our meditations on the past, and the birthplaces and tombs of 
celebrated men, or localities where mighty deeds have taken place, retain 
their hold on the imaginations of many ages. But mere gorgeousness is 
simply the display of wealth, and is no sooner seen than its effect is at 
anend. It may dazzle at first, but the next moment we are satiated, 
and the a feelings appealed to are the robber instincts of our nature. 
We think, like Blucher, when he saw the riches of London, what a fine 
place it would be to sack. 

The pictures of the Brandenburg monarchs adorn the walls of the 


















of seventeen centuries, 

plete the list of men whom history de- 
lighteth to honour. It is satisfactory to us of this latter day to observe 
that these “foremost men” are not by such long epochs as 
formerly, as the last two hundred ve produced more than the six 
thousand years which preceded, and we Englishmen may also pee our- 
— on the reflection that England can count three of the list as her 
children. 





Berlin, Dec. 3. 


I have spent most of to-day in the Gallery of Paintings. I believe it 
is a meritorious collection, but the arrangement of the pictures is to me 
peculiarly offensive. A Crucifixion, a Holy Family, or other sacred subject, 
is always in juxtaposition to a painting of a heathen and licentious cha- 
racter. It disgusts one, after gazing on that “ traditionary countenance,” 
full of sorrow and majesty, to pass at once to = bacchanal group or to a 
coarse Dutch drinking scene. A regard to a chronological arran t 
is no excuse for this outrage on taste and piety: for allowing the 
ance of grouping paintings of the same age together, it would be suffi- 
cient to arrange by centuries, in which case sacred and profane paintings 
might be hung up in separate rooms. 

To me there appears a want of variety in the re of paint- 
ings: modern artists only repeat the masters. This ally the case 
in Scripture subjects, where a new idea would seem to be considered 
heretical; but it also obtains throughout the whole F gee of high art, 
leading us to think that in painting, as in poetry, the earliest masters 
monopolised excellence, and nothing was left for posterity but to copy. 
I believe, however, that in painting, at least, this is a mistake, and 
there is room for an endless novelty of ideas. 

Prussia is, par excellence, a military government. Every fourth man I 
met to-day was a soldier ; the police and cabmen wear military costume, 
and so do the railway officials. This excessive military development is 
not what would be expected by a disciple of Lavater; for, notwithstand- 
ing beard and moustache, the physiognomy of the Prussian—at least of 
the Berliner—is pre-eminently peaceful. Nor do their habits, and still 
less their literature, contradict the physiognomist. They are a pleasure- 
loving, art-admiring, music-devoted race, and their men of letters, while 
treating of all subjects under and above the sun, seldom venture on 
military topics, and make few appeals to that sentiment of glory which is 
the key-note of the French character. 
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It. is difficult. fully to account. for this apparently unnatural state of 
things. In the time of Frederick the Great, Prussia had to defend her- 
self against. Russia, Austria, and France, and therefore at that time her 
army was eaeeeeen 10: pope Sas ata o other 
country in : but after the partition of Poland a Robber Alliance 

w up, and has continued betwixt her and the two first powers, which 

so strict after the tempest of the French wars had passed over as 
to be a sort of religion, and the Holy Alliance promised from henceforth 
to protect the three holy states, not only from one another, but from the 
rest. of the world. Therefore it might have been expected that after 
Waterloo the Prussian army would have been reduced until the proportion 
betwixt it and the rest of the nation would be the same as in other states; 
and this was the more to be expected, seeing Prussia aspired more than 
Austria or Russia to be considered an industrial and commercial nation, 
and was generally admitted to be in advance of them in point of literature 
and science. 

But the reason for the continuance of the Prussian military system is 
to be found in the very nature of a military government ; for when once 
reliance is placed ae on the army, any fats among the people— 
which under such a system is sure to arise—is met by an increased levy 
of troops, which, being itself a grievance, increases the discontent, affords 
the excuse for a further augmentation of the army, and so on in endless 
action and reaction without any apparent limit. 

Mark the essential difference Setwixt us and the Prussians in this re- 
spect. We may arm against external foes, but the defence of the govern- 
ment against the people does not enter in the remotest degree into the 
calculation of our military establishments. The reason is, that our go- 
vernment is the people governing itself; or, in other words, it is public 
opinion clothed with executive authority. 

The moral is obvious; but it will be said the Prussians are unfit for 
constitutional government. I know too little about them to hazard a 
confident opinion, but from everything I can see or learn, they seem fully 
as well endowed with the faculties of self-government as the English. They 
are driven to transcendentalism at present, because political discussion is 
practically interdicted ; but if they were allowed to talk and write politics 
as we are, and were allowed to take part in government, or even to 
manage their own municipal affairs, they would exhibit as much aptitude 
for public business as we do ourselves. 


END OF VOL. CXX. 


C. WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND. 
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